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Nancy Astor: Myth and Woman 


An Intimate Friend’s Word Picture of the Viscountess as Reported 


By JEANETTE EATON 


NE of the most penetrating 
O comments ever made about 
Lady Astor came from her 

own black Mammy. Nancy herself re- 
peated it all over London when she 
returned from the visit to her father 
in Virginia which had been its oc- 
casion. This home-coming occurred not 
very long after her marriage in Eng- 
land to Waldorf Astor, and the ador- 
ing old colored woman never tired of 
—— of the glories surrounding the 
wife of an Astor of Hevor Castle. At 
last the old Negress lifted her hands, 
exclaiming, “Lawdy, Miss Nancy! 
Why, you jest out-married yo’self!” 
With these words Mammy entered 
into the circle of the elect. The elect 
who know Nancy well enough to re- 
joice in her luck and enjoy her com- 
panionship are yet the very ones who 
deny the illusion of her special im- 
portance. It is a small group, however. 
For there is a person called Lady 
Astor. And there is a myth of the 


same name. The relation between 
them is that of a Sargent portrait to a 
poster. The portrait presents all the 
light and shade of a character. But the 
poster offers only a flamboyant out- 
line to be put up on all the hoardings. 
There it is meant to impress the public 
and to impress it favorably. Not that 
it always succeeds! For the myth is 
accepted both by those who are 
jealous of Lady Astor and by those 
who adore her. When she opens a 
hospital or makes a resounding speech 
one group cries, “What a talent 
for publicity!” The other exclaims, 
“What a great woman!” 


We lies the reality? This 


question first occurred to me at 
one of her famous dinner parties. The 
drawing room in the historic old house 
at Number Four, St. James Square, 
was brilliantly crowded. Statesmen 
were there and many titled individuals 
from British and foreign circles. Sud- 
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denly the group parted and my hostess 
stood in direct line of my vision. I had 
always considered Nancy’s good looks 
less explicit than those of her sister, 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson. But to- 
night gave to her appearance of 
beauty its full measure. 


Fe this occasion was shortly after 
Lady Astor had become the first 
woman to enter Parliament. Was it 
any wonder that now the blue-grey 
eyes glittered with excitement, that 
her fascinating, crooked smile was its 
most triumphant, that every line of 
the boyishly erect figure in the queenly 
simplicity of a black velvet gown as- 
sumed a more dominant authority? 
As I watched her I reflected upon the 
external assets of this woman. Part 
owner of vast estates, mother of six 
delightful children, friend of royalty 
and labor leaders alike, and at this 
moment, with a title and a political 
future, placed in the very centre of the 
spot-light! She had, indeed, taken a 
deep draught of the elixir of power. 

At that instant someone touched 
my arm and I heard my own thoughts 
articulated in the phrase murmured 
in my ear: “A darling of fortune!” 

I turned to find beside me a Cabi- 
net Minister. The smile with which he 
watched our hostess was so quizzical 
that the very question we are discuss- 
ing flashed into my mind. “A woman 
in such a position,” I said, “is bound 
to become a legendary character.” 

“Yes,” he returned, still smiling, 
“and how she will play up to it!” 

The famous man’s remark often re- 
turns to me when I see Nancy playing 
up to the Americans. They come over 
by the hundreds with letters of in- 
troduction and receive invitations to 
luncheons and teas where their hostess 
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assures their meeting some of the im- 
pressive members of her glamorous 
world. They look at Nancy with a sort 
of national expression — as if they 
were gazing at Niagara Falls or the 
Woolworth Building. Then in return 
for the kindness shown them they 
spread everywhere their impression 
that Lady Astor is a very great 
woman. 

If the visiting Americans stray into 
Parliament and manage to hear Nancy 
speak this impression deepens. I un- 
derstand that. For I followed her first 
campaign from the moment when she 
stood up in an open carriage drawn by 
two white horses with flying campaign 
ribbons to deliver her initial speech in 
the market place of Plymouth. And I 
always came away from a political 
meeting at which she had appeared 
feeling enormously proud of her. She 
had the gift of speaking in head-lines. 
She was dashingly informal. Always 
more than equal to the hecklers, 
always dominating her audience, she 
delighted her hearers by her own ob- 
vious enjoyment, her readiness and — 
one must always add—by “that 
damned charm”. True, one received 
little enough information about the 
issues at stake. And next day Nancy’s 
speech in cold print revealed in brutal 
fashion that she had neither the bril- 
liance for wit nor the pungent pene- 
tration for true humor. Nevertheless, 
with her great mimetic gift, her 
gaiety, her casualness, Lady Astor 
gives her audience an awfully good 
time. 


HE core of her fascination is her 
Tiack of affectation. Lady Astor is 
often serious. But she never assumes 
the grand manner. Take, for example, 
the story of how she engaged one of 
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her new secretaries. I had it from the 
young woman herself, and I’m relating 
it just as she told it to me. 

“I knew nothing of Mrs. Waldort 
Astor except the name when, intro- 
duced by a mutual friend, I went to 
see her by appointment. It was nearly 
an hour before she came in. But in 
spite of this, I liked her at once. Her 
simplicity and directness are most 
appealing. The slight pallor of fa- 
tigue gave her a pathetic touch of 
softness. 


“Ro a while we talked comfortably 
of this and that. Then she said 
suddenly, ‘Come on up to the nurs- 
ery!’ It was a delightful half-hour. It 
seemed to me that the room was filled 
with about twenty children and a 
dozen nurses. As a matter of fact, there 
were five children, three nurses and a 
governess. It was then that Michael, 
aged three, refused to shake hands 
with me. ‘Oh,’ said his mother with 
gentle reproach, ‘you’re not a loving 
boy.’ ‘Yes, I are! I are!’ cried Michael 
and, running over to me, he shook my 
hand furiously. Whereupon he turned 
upon his mentor to say triumphantly, 
“You see, I are a very loving boy!’ 

“After we left the nursery Mrs. 
Astor took me to the front door and, 
by way of engaging my services, said 
cordially, ‘Please come soon.’ It 
wasn’t, however, until I had got half 
way across the square that the matter 
of my qualifications occurred to her. 
From the steps she called out, ‘I sup- 
pose you can do shorthand and type- 
writing and all that sort of thing?’ It 
was this element of surprise which, 
during all the time I was with her, 
proved fresh and delightful.” 

Lady Astor’s boudoir is a charming 
place in which to linger. Square in 


shape, the room, wood-panelled in 
rich old ivory, is hung with delightful 
water-colors of Lady Astor’s children 
at all ages. From your seat in one of 
the deep, comfortable chairs covered 
with a green and gold Chinese print 
you can see the small enclosed garden 
with its grassy plot, fine old trees and 
paved walks. What delightful contrast 
this dignified Old World picture with 
the gay activity going on inside! A 
huge table covered with daily and 
weekly newspapers, a map of the world 
over the desk, and books lining one 
side of the room — such are the only 
indications that serious business is 
transacted here. 

And under what jolly difficulties it 
is transacted! Lady Astor, looking 
very feminine in some charming, in- 
formal costume, displays the com- 
bined talents of director and leading 
lady. She can in immediate succession 
toss her guests a gay word, sign letters 
and documents, arrange luncheons 
and dinners with the chef, direct the 
housekeeper as to the exact arrange- 
ment of the truck-load of flowers that 
comes twice a week from the country, 
and fling a bit of her much-besought 
attention to the children who are 
frequently playing on the floor. 


LL this time the girl at the tele- 
A phone switch-board down stairs 
is getting numbers for her. As for the 
secretaries, remember that this is their 
conference hour. One or two of them 
are constantly passing in and out of 
the room, intent upon getting the in- 
formation they simply must have. The 
business of the moment and the move- 
ments and campaigns which will occur 
weeks ahead rest upon them. It is a joy 
to see them advance upon their prey 
and to see how skilfully they are met. 
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“Say ‘yes’ to that letter and that 
and that and that, and ‘no’ to all that 
bunch!” Thus Lady Astor commands 
these patient emissaries. “Do as 
you like with the rest — only be polite 
and make me sound busy!” 

At this moment the telephone rings 
for the twentieth time and she turns 
to it eagerly. “Yey-us? Goo’ morn- 
ing. . . . Why, we'd love to! Bring all 
the children at four o’clock? Yey-us! 
. .. Why, my dear, I think your 
frock was too lovely . . .” and so on 
for ten minutes. Through it all the 
secretary must wait for the next word. 
But so used is she to the sociable clat- 
ter that she spends the time chatting 
to the guests and the children. 

Now she is wanted again. Lady 
Astor has rung off and turns to her as 
if there had been no interruption. 
“And I will go to Nottingham on the 
twenty-fourth, so make that definite. 
Did you get out the invitations for 
dinner on the sixteenth?” Suddenly 
she breaks off with widening eyes, 
“Oh, look at Michael! He’s kneeling 
on John Jacob’s chest!” So everybody 
goes down on the floor and begins to 
unwind the infant tangle. 


S THEY do so the telephone rings 
A wildly. Lady Astor pounces on it. 
““Yey-us? Why, I’ll be there in ten 
minutes!” we hear her exclaim. “I’d 
forgotten all about it!” 

She springs up and hurries to her 
dressing room door. Friends, secre- 
taries, nurses and even newspaper re- 
porters — if any — crowd after her. 
She holds them at bay with a few 
last words and rushes out. The delight- 
ful little play is over. Chaotic it may 
seem — this method of attending to 
business. Yet everybody has had a 
good time. The secretaries have set- 


tled the main issues and the leading 
lady has played her réle without get- 
ting too bored. 


WIDE gap yawns between Lady 
A Astor’s theory of democracy and 
her practice. As a Member of Parlia- 
ment she stands for a short working 
day for women. Yet she has been 
known to keep her secretaries grinding 
for eighteen hours at a stretch. She 
votes for the protection of the more 
defenseless members of society. Yet 
she is hostile to the desire and right of 
her employees to improve their lot. I 
came home with her once from an 
assembly before which she had elo- 
quently pleaded for more brotherly 
love, and we hadn’t been in the house 
an hour when she summarily dismissed 
the second footman. “But, Nancy!” I 
protested, “suppose he can’t get an- 
other job? It’s a frightful thing to be 
chucked out like that.” But it was no 
use. The exhorter of an hour before 
couldn’t sense the human brother be- 
neath the livery. 

She herself is blissfully unaware of 
this incongruity between preachment 
and practice. For she knows herself 
not at all. Moreover, she couldn’t 
think herself unkind. Doesn’t she give 
money to build créches and boys’ 
clubs? Isn’t she often spending time 
and thought to benefit individuals? 
True; but her kindness is a matter of 
personal good will alone. Only when 
she happens to be touched by the need 
of some person or some group does she 
respond. It was this limitation scored 
by George Lansbury, Labor Member, 
not long ago, when he said that Lady 
Astor was the most ignorant woman 
in the House with regard to social 
questions. He added that for so 
wealthy a woman to interfere in mat- 
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ters connected with the poor was 
““disgusting”’. 

Just what did he mean? What is the 
quality that Lady Astor lacks? It is 
imagination. Without the ability to 
project ourselves into the lives of 
others, goodness and generosity are 
either momentary impulses or they 
are mere ritual. Many are the men and 
women so sumptuously endowed with 
this quality that their wealth is no 
barrier to their imagination, Yet in 
the case of the Viscountess Astor of 
Cliveden and St. James Square, Lans- 
bury was right. She has small capacity 
for comprehending the struggle of 
people different from herself. 

More is the pity! For her experience 
offers no compensation for this inborn 
deficiency, She has less than responsi- 
bility for money. She has only that 
contact with it of Sindbad, the Sailor. 
It is supplied to her freely and, unless 
she chooses in one of her frugal fevers 
to examine the household ledgers, 
that is all she knows. Bills are paid 
and checks written by her office staff, 
and every morning the maid makes 
sure that milady has about twenty- 
five pounds in her hand bag. No one, 
indeed, could be more ignorant of 
what the lack of money means in the 
lives of other people. With each de- 
partment of her household running 
itself, with a treasurer to supply 
money and check expenditures for all 
the various houses, how could she 
know anything of sordid pressure? 


HE second dominant characteristic 

of our heroine is that, like Crom- 
well, she “walks with God”. To her in 
a very special manner He has revealed 
His tablets of law. It follows that 
whoever associates with this repre- 
sentative of Divine Truth is blessed. 
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It follows no less that Nancy Astor 
can rarely be wrong. Certainly she 
cannot afford to admit being wrong. 
Her duty is to shed the light upon 
others. Her friends, her children and 
all the members of her household have 
benefited constantly from this source 
of wisdom. She can tell us just how we 
err and what we should do. Those who 
resist find themselves out of favor or 
engaged in a struggle with that power- 
ful will of hers which can survive any 
endurance test. 

For, once Lady Astor takes it into 
her head that something must be done, 
it is as easy to dissuade her as to dis- 
suade a mountain torrent from rush- 
ing downwards. Lord Astor, a peace- 
loving man, makes little attempt to 
do so. Department heads in her house- 
hold have been known to hold out as 
long as three days before they went 
down in exhaustion. As for the other 
branches of her family, it was solely a 
desire to be let alone in their own mis- 
guided ways and not disagreement 
about the liquor question which for so 
long estranged Major John Astor and 
Lady Violet, his wife, from their 
famous sister-in-law. 


OMETHING of this didactic quality 
S throws an occasional austere 
shadow upon Lady Astor’s relation 
with herchildren. “ Have you read your 
Bible today?” “Have you finished 
your lessons?” “Have you cleaned 
your teeth?” These are the greetings 
which spring instinctively to the lips 
of this Cromwellian mother. If illness 
or disappointment befall the children 
they are usually told it is quite their 
own fault. Once when I was in the 
nursery I heard one of the children say 
to a member of the household, “‘ Don’t 
tell Mummy I have a toothache. She 
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makes such a fuss. You and I and God 
can easily cure it together and she’ll 
never know.” On another occasion, 
when she had sent David off to read 
the Bible because he was late for 
breakfast and had begun to take up in 
a serious way the shortcomings of his 
elder brother, the latter turned on her 
with the plaint: “Oh, dear Mummy! I 
wish you wouldn’t always behave like 
an accusing angel!” 

Here let me hasten to add that this 
was a gross exaggeration. The accus- 
ing angel is only a transient visitant. 
Lady Astor has as much charm for her 
husband and children as she has for 
the world at large. They love nothing 
so much as tea or breakfast alone with 
her. In the summer they take such 
possession of her that the secretaries 
have hard work to get a word in edge- 
wise. Moreover, the young Astors are 
tremendously proud of her. When the 
news of her first victory came in, 
Billy’s joyous shout was heard all over 
England. Rushing up to Lady Astor 
where she stood on the platform sur- 
rounded by reporters, he seized her 
hands, crying: “Well done, Mum!” 


N PRIVATE Lady Astor’s tendency to 
I identify her own will with that of 
Divine Good is offset in a hundred 
lovable and charming ways. Not so in 
politics, however. The Member from 
Plymouth often seems incapable of 
compromising on a programme dear 
to her heart. There is only one right 
temperance platform—the Astor 


platform. There is only one ideal 
housing plan — hers. Those who do 
not agree with her policies or listen to 
her out-spoken opinions are on the 
side of the Devil. 

Yet, don’t think for one moment 
that she is not a good politician. She 


has gifts that Cromwell lacked. Her 
love of all the personal power pro- 
vided by this game inspires her to 
play it well. I have tramped around 
her district with her when she was 
engaged in putting her services at the 
disposal of her constituents. We would 
knock at a cottage door. Nancy would 
say something simple and charming 
and in a moment put herself in touch 
with the problem overshadowing the 
household. For there is always some 
problem. 

“What?” she would exclaim, “you 
say your husband is a glass-blower — 
and he with weak lungs? Well, I’ll get 
John a better job than that. See if I 
don’t!”” And she would telephone her 
powerful business friends until one of 
them employed John. She pulls every 
wire to adjust the pension difficulties 
of the people she represents. She gets 
poor children off the waiting list into 
schools. She renders excellent service 
— no doubt about it. One only wishes 
she had the humorous honesty to say 
to herself, “It’s lucky I’m really doing 
somebody good by this sort of thing. 
For I’m having great larks and at the 
same time strengthening my political 
hold.” But such self analysis is no part 
of her endowment. 


“CYHE is the most honest of hyp- 

ocrites,” said a London wit. In 
other words, she is a Puritan. Yes, 
Nancy Astor, delicious madcap of old 
Virginia days, the hostess of fashion- 
able Mayfair, is a Puritan. Her Puri- 
tanism distinguishes her absolutely 
from most of the women of her world. 
She who preaches temperance is 
temperate. She keeps on the table of 
the sombre hall at St. James Square an 
imposing pitcher of barley water. It is 
because she wants to represent all the 
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women in England that she dresses 
with such simplicity in Parliament. 
Moreover, not one of her enemies has 
ever been able to blow one breath of 
scandal in her direction. They cheer- 
fully concede that “she is a very good 
woman”. 


UCH qualities support the myth of 
S her greatness. Lady Astor special- 
izes in uplift for women and children. 
She is courageous, pure-minded, inde- 
fatigable. The press, her secretaries and 
her associates have only to heighten 
these virtues to create from them an 
impersonation of Wisdom and Truth. 
Then when people who believe in this 
legend meet Lady Astor face to face, 
the contrast between the awe-inspiring 
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image and the simple, unaffected 
candor of the woman sweeps them 
into hero worship. When she stands 
gallant and graceful on the platform 
to defend God and the weak, the senti- 
mentalists of two continents thrill to 
her greatness. 


NE of Lady Astor’s friends says of 
her: “There are four Nancy 
Astors — the charmer, the pope, the 
show-man, and — one whom few peo- 
ple know — the good little girl.” And 
so, whatever the estimate of history, 
this personality, so rich and vivid and 
arresting, is bound to be celebrated by 
contemporaries. There is no myth 
about Lady Astor’s gift for heighten- 
ing the drama of living. 


April Fugitive 


By Artruur Davison FIcke 


i fills the air today; with different sound 
The whistles blow, out in the foggy bay; 
There is a thawing in the sodden ground; 

And flowers whose birth is still two months away 
Send down the winds premonitory ghosts 

Of what shall be their odors. As we lie 

Here in our dusk of silence, all things lost 

Seem phantoms of a winter soon to die. 
Nothing is dead that had the power to live; 
Nothing can end except what should not be; 
Beauty, that far-sought April fugitive, 

Comes home, to those who trust felicity; 
Moments that have the whole of life to give 
Pause thus by lovers’ couches, tenderly. 





Divorce for What’s in It 


By JosepH PercivaL PoLLARD 


From matrimony for two to easy money for one 1s the modern 
course of love. Denouncing gold-digging divorcées, 
a lawyer asks, ‘Why not alimony for men?” 


HE divorce statistics recently 

| issued by the Department of 
Commerce reveal an alarming 
nation-wide increase in the number of 
divorces granted, but nowhere is 
mention made of the tremendous 
sums of money involved in alimony 
payments. Alimony, the golden spoils 
that line the path to the portals of the 
divorce courts of the land, shining be- 
fore the entrance, and gleaming be- 
yond the exit, baffles even the figure- 
finders. It has become a new branch 
of Big Business, but an obstreperous 
one, working against the old machine, 
and clogging the mechanics of indus- 
trial enterprise. It forms a substantial 
part of the foundation of those legal 
cases that doubled in number in 
Reno, and still left room for an in- 
crease of six per cent. in New York, 
seven per cent. in Illinois, and an 
average national increase of over six 
per cent. in all jurisdictions. With al- 
most 200,000 divorces granted during 
the past year, and with the vast 
majority of them granted to women, 
and carrying alimony awards amount- 
ing to untold millions (all this in ad- 
dition to the financial fruits of breach 


of promise and alienation of affection 
actions), it is little wonder that the 
fabric of male efficiency in business 
and the professions is somewhat torn, 
and that the legend of Charles II’s 
dying gasp, “Let not poor Nellie 
starve!” falls upon ears that are cold 
and tired. 


HE unfortunate feature of the ali- 
io business is that so little of it 
is on the level, and so much of it is the 
outgrowth of selfishness and spite. 
Deserving cases there are, but in 
negligible numbers. Most cases have 
nothing to do with Cupid and every- 
thing to do with cupidity. The vast 
majority of complaining ladies have 
an approach to life and money that is 
irreconcilable with the fine achieve- 
ments of the Feminist movement. 
Most of them are young and able- 
bodied. Many of them are childless. 
Some of them do no work, and have 
no desire to work. Some of them do 
work and make a pretty fair living, 
but they do not let their pride and 
self-respect stand in the way of a 
chance to increase their income at the 
expense of a despised husband. All of 














them are in court to take full ad- 
vantage of laws which society has out- 
grown. And as, under existing law, 
these women will not voluntarily re- 
frain from making exorbitant and un- 
deserved demands upon the property 
of their husbands, it is up to the law 
to take steps to compel them. 


HE law, by its very nature, is a 
‘er science. The more exact sci- 
ences bring to pass the deeds that 
make the modern world go round. 
Then, after the deed has been shown 
to conflict with some part of the inter- 
ests of society, and the need of some 
kind of regulation is apparent in order 
to evoke the greatest good for the 
greatest number, the law comes along, 
and through its agencies, the legisla- 
tures and the judiciary, it does the 
best it can to make the needed regu- 
lations. The time elapsing between 
the deed and the law’s regulation 
varies greatly, depending both upon 
the importance of the event, and the 
wisdom and ability of the law’s agen- 
cies. In the matter of divorce and ali- 
mony the law, except in a few pro- 
gressive jurisdictions, is extremely 
tardy in making the necessary adjust- 
ments. 

Modern woman attained some time 
ago the economic independence for 
which she had long been struggling. 
The idea, so long settled, that man 
and wife were one, and he was that 
one, seems medieval today. Wives 
now are able to control and dispose of 
their own property the same as if they 
were single; they are able to enter 
business and the professions with the 
same facility as their husbands; they 
are entitled to hold political positions 
and to serve on juries and to do count- 
less other things permitted by the new 
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law and forbidden by the old. But 
where rights have emerged from the 
statute books, the corresponding duties 
have not. Woman’s late freedom has 
given her not economic equality, but 
economic superiority. For the purpose 
of winning financial profits from 
marital strife, she is still able to jump 
back on her ancient pedestal, and 
strike her ancient pose. 


Bux legislators and judges are to 
blame for this uneven state of 
affairs. If the former would give the 
latter explicit directions concerning 
alimony, naming the situations where 
alimony should or should not be given, 
and in what amounts, it would be easy 
enough for the judges to determine 
properly the individual cases that 
come before them. But most of the 
statutes are worded in vague general- 
ities and seek to pass the responsibil- 
ity to the judges by giving them wide 
powers of discretion in any given case. 
This would be satisfactory if the 
judges would exercise their power in a 
way compatible with the needs of the 
day. But the judges, with a few out- 
standing, brave exceptions, are not 
prone to depart from the court rul- 
ings of their predecessors, or to initiate 
any kind of a legal change even where 
they are not hampered by past author- 
ities. They accordingly pass the re- 
sponsibility back to the legislators, 
and consider the matter off their 
conscience by saying that if any 
change is to be made in the law of ali- 
mony, it is up to the legislature to 
make it. So we have this inertia on 
the part of both of the law’s agencies 
to add to the necessary slowness of all 
legal development when we seek to 
explain the many triumphs of women 
in the divorce courts today. 
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A case which illustrates vividly 
how the law can help a modern woman 
to gallop over the prostrate form of 
her harried husband comes to light 
from the 8,500 cases that passed 
through the Chicago divorce court in 
1927. The wife of a dentist of moderate 
means had obtained a divorce on one 
of the minor grounds which, in Illinois, 
are just as effective as adultery in 
promoting a successful suit. With the 
decree went the award of a substantial 
slice of the dentist’s income as ali- 
mony. The dentist remarried, and 
when he later failed to make his 
alimony payments, his ex-wife cited 
him for contempt of court. In defense, 
he proved that the lady had, since her 
decree, been busily engaged in riotous 
and immoral living, and that he saw 
no reason why, in justice, he should 
be compelled to pay for the liquor, the 
gigolos, and the love nest. The judge 
thought that was too bad, but as the 
venerable Alimony Act of 1874 said 
nothing about such a contingency, he 
felt obliged to order the doctor to pay 
up his alimony or go to jail. The doc- 
tor appealed his case to a higher court, 
but his claim was again denied. And 
the only solace that was left to him 
was the fact that until the legislature 
takes steps to remedy that particular 
situation — which it has not yet 
done — he is sure of having the com- 
pany in the Alimony Club of other 
husbands whose similar grievance will 
lead judges to refer to his case in hold- 
ing that misconduct of an ex-wife does 
not extinguish her right to obtain ali- 
mony. 


ALLANT old Cook County, whose 
divorce court handles more cases 
than any other single matrimonial 
tribunal in the country, takes many 


such honors in alimony awards to idle 
and selfish wives. But what is true 
there is also true in other jurisdictions. 
Gold-diggers, be they professionals, or 
mere materialists recruited from the 
ranks of respectability, do a nation- 
wide business. Many of them have de- 
liberately and coldly planned the 
attainment of ends they know to be 
easy, entering the marriage relation 
for the very purpose of breaking it. 
Others have managed, by aggravating 
means peculiar to the sex, to turn a 
bona fide union into such a morass of 
distrust and hatred that the future 
suffering of the husband becomes of 
equal importance with the money 
they hope to derive from the breach. 
All are aided by sharp lawyers eager 
to share the spoils. And spoils can be 
had very quickly, thanks to the legal 
practice of granting substantial tem- 
porary alimony and counsel fees at 
the very outset of the case, and upon 
affidavits unsupported by any real 
proof. This practice is so profitable 
and so penalizing that it len leads 
the attorney for the complaining lady 
to delay the trial of the case indefi- 
nitely. Some cases have been known 
to lie idle in the files for twelve years 
or more, with temporary alimony 
running all the while. 


ERHAPS it may suit the lady’s 
Presen to bring a separate mainte- 
nance action rather than one for 
complete divorce. This has its merits, 
for it enables the wife to get just as 
much money, and also to gloat over 
the fact that the husband is prevented 
from marrying again, and is driven 
out of lawful bounds for any further 
mating he may care to do. Or the wife 
may proceed to punish her recent 
spouse by doing her own future mat- 
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ing without benefit of cloth, in view of 
the fact that any re-marriage on her 
part would deprive the husband of the 
pleasure of making his alimony pay- 
ments. 

All too frequently the wife, having 
once obtained an award of permanent 
alimony, will urge, with success, that 
the husband’s impoverished circum- 
stances are no justification for reducing 
the amount he has been ordered to 
pay; as a New York doctor, who re- 
turned from war service to find his 
professional practice greatly dimin- 
ished, discovered to his sorrow. That 
she may have independent means of 
her own, or that the husband may 
be unable to pay the required sum, 
makes little difference to this type of 
complaining woman. Once let the 
precious payments cease, and the 
lady wastes very little time in drag- 
ging the delinquent once again before 
the judge, and insisting that he be im- 
prisoned until he feels inclined to pay. 


HE sad consequence is that many 
f potenties and worth while 
citizens languish in jail, some of them 
sick, some aged, and some staying 
voluntarily in preference to satisfying 
an unfair demand. Other husbands 
try bravely to bear the burden and 
carry on, but without much success. 
Still others pack up in desperation 
and limp beyond the close confines of 
the Commonwealth, but the pulling 
up of settled stakes and the mental 
anguish occasioned by the ever-threat- 
ening shadow of the law rob their life 
of its work and its play. 

It is not a pretty picture. But a 
ramble through the most recent rec- 
ords of our various divorce centres 
brings just such activities to light. A 
New York divorcée, with no children, 
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married only three years, who brought 
neither property nor affection into the 
partnership, sought to have her weekly 
alimony increased from $400 to $750, 
although her ex-husband’s income had 
not grown proportionately. An Idaho 
woman, divorced less than a year after 
her marriage, and on very slight evi- 
dence of cruelty, boldly asked the 
court to consider her children by a 
former marriage in advancing her ali- 
mony. Both of these demands were, 
however, refused, the judges deeming 
them too extravagant. 


ee these ladies did not 
appear before a certain Michigan 
judge, whose decision in a recent case 
seems to be the last word in harshness. 
The wife in the case before him had 
strong leanings toward paramours and 
pleasure bazaars, and even went so 
far as to help her lover affront and 
assault her husband. Whereat the 
husband sued for divorce, and was 
awarded a decree, but the judge gave 
the custody of their only child, a boy, 
to the offending wife, and also the 
greater part of the husband’s property. 
His property consisted mainly of the 
half interest he owned in a confection- 
ery business and store, and he be- 
sought the court to allow him to keep 
this as his only means of livelihood. 
The wife had already drawn out of the 
bank and squandered all the money 
he had placed there to her credit. 
But the judge, deciding to make it a 
clean sweep, held that she was en- 
titled to his business too, and booted 
the poor man out of court. 

Then there is the Georgia judge 
whose alimony award to the wife of a 
drug clerk was not greatly helped by 
the prompt action of the clerk’s boss 
in cutting down his salary. In order 
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to get the badly-needed money, the 
clerk gave up his job, opened his own 
drug business, and immediately fell 
into debt. This became his wife’s cue 
to hale him straightway into court, 
and have him committed to jail for 
defaulting in his alimony payments. 
In California, at about the same time, 
another of the fair vindictives was 
awarded alimony, which she duly 
received up to the time of her re-mar- 
riage. This second venture led subse- 
quently to another divorce, where- 
upon the lady came storming into 
court to collect all the back alimony 
which she claimed had accrued during 
the ten years of her second marriage. 
And, lo and behold, the trial judge 
gave it to her! In another Cali- 
fornia court, the wife of a prosperous 
professional man, not satisfied with 
getting a substantial slice of the com- 
mon property existing at the time of 
divorce, sought to get a large share of 
all his future earnings, and the trial 
judge obligingly complied with her 
request. 


uT lest these examples seem to 
B make the plight of the male a 
hopeless one indeed, let me hasten to 
say that the decisions in the two Cali- 
fornia cases, and in the Michigan and 
Georgia cases, were reversed by the 
higher courts upon appeal. This is a 
healthy sign. It shows that appellate 
judges sometimes use wisdom to bal- 
ance conservatism, and that the more 
quiet and scholarly nature of their 
work enables them to avoid the errors 
of the trial judge, who, under the 
heavy pressure of congested trial 
calendars, is apt to assume, at the out- 
set of any case involving alimony, 
that the woman is still a privileged 
suitor. 
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There are, however, two prominent, 
progressive judges whose fate it is to 
have to hear these ballads of family 
woe in the first instance. Judge Selah 
B. Strong of New York and Judge 
Joseph Sabath of Chicago have served 
long and faithfully the interests of 
both parties to the divorce suits in 
their respective courts. Judge Sabath 
holds the nation’s record, with the 
disposal of over 30,000 divorce cases 
to his credit. By using to the utmost 
their powers of judicial discretion in 
protecting oppressed husbands from 
the greed of embittered wives, these 
jurists have done much to mould 
the rapidly-growing public opinion in 
favor of reform. Judge Strong has dis- 
couraged the pressing of exorbitant 
alimony demands by the simple ex- 
pedient of granting little, if any, 
counsel fees in dubious cases, thereby 
causing the ladies’ lawyers to lose 
their enthusiasm. Of equally good 
effect is his practice of looking beyond 
the mere legal blame for the trouble, 
and scrutinizing carefully the under- 
lying motives for the court proceed- 
ings. To him there is a vast difference 
between wives with children, or mid- 
dle-aged wives suffering from the in- 
fliction of actual rather than technical 
wrongs, and wives who are young, 
able-bodied, and childless. 


diligently for years to have the 
Illinois Legislature revise its archaic 
law. His efforts in this direction may 
some day meet with success; mean- 
while his efforts in interpreting the old 
legislative generalities have been emi- 
nently successful. He has a way of 
revealing the basic differences between 
quarrelsome parties to the disadvan- 
tage of the unfair litigant. In one case, 


Jit SaBatH has been striving 
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he brought out the previously well- 
concealed fact that the petitioning 
woman was already receiving alimony 
from two other husbands, under court 
decrees of two other States. Women 
who have made no contribution to 
their husbands’ welfare reap a scant 
harvest in his court. Women who are 
able to work, or who have means of 
their own, get little sympathy from 
him. He makes relentless war on gold- 
diggers, refuses them temporary, as 
well as permanent, alimony, discour- 
ages their spiteful separate mainte- 
nance suits, and even, in the deserv- 
ing cases of male invalids, disabled 
war veterans, and helpless old men, 
he turns the tables completely, and 
awards alimony to the husband. ’ 


N LTHOUGH this practice of awarding 


alimony to men is not to be in- 
dulged in lightly, or through a spirit of 
retaliation for the tyranny of emanci- 
pated women, the need of it in certain 
cases is so apparent that it has been 
incorporated in the statutes of those 
few States which have made any ef- 
fort, in recent years, to remedy exist- 
ing evils. Thus, the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature enacted in 1925 a law giving 
alimony to the husband out of the 
separate estate of the wife, in cases 
where the wife is to blame for the 
breach and there are children to be 
raised and educated. This act is 
flexible, however, as it enables the 
court, in making the award, to con- 
sider the ability of the woman to pay, 
and also “all the other circumstances 
of the case.” So it is unlikely that the 
law will be used as an instrument of 
male oppression, or that the Mil- 
waukee judge who recently used its 
authority to order a delinquent wife 
to pay up her alimony or go to jail, 
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had anything but a just provocation 
for using it. 

A more drastic law in favor of the 
male is the one enacted by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature of 1927. This law 
enables the court, in its discretion, to 
grant alimony to either the husband 
or the wife. Thus, the award here does 
not hinge upon the existence of off- 
spring, and an innocent husband, 
possessed of less treasure than his 
wife, may obtain alimony for his own 
support, where there are no children, 
or for the support of himself and the 
children, where there are. Oregon has 
a statute somewhat like the Cali- 
fornia law, allowing alimony to be re- 
covered from whichever of the parties 
is at fault, for the maintenance of the 
innocent party as well as the children. 
Similar laws are now in effect in Ohio 
and Iowa. The State of Washington 
passed a law in 1921, making the ex- 
pense for the support and education 
of minor children chargeable upon the 
property of either the wife or the hus- 
band, depending both upon the con- 
duct of the parties and their ability 
to pay. A few States deny the wife the 
right to recover alimony where her 
conduct is the cause of the break, al- 
though they do not, in any case, allow 
alimony to be awarded to the husband. 
But most of the States still cling to the 
pernicious doctrine that the wife is 
entitled to alimony even where she is 
at fault. 


His latter state of affairs, especi- 
T aly current in our older and sup- 
posedly more civilized communities, 
works a great hardship on husbands 
and fathers. For not only is the man 
penalized heavily by being deprived of 
his children and his property where he 
is legally the transgressor — though 
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any amount of unpunished nagging 
and scolding may have inspired him 
to his wrongs — but he is chastised 
with almost equal force where his wife 
is legally the transgressor. So we have, 
under these old laws, the sorry spec- 
tacle of the man getting the divorce, 
and the woman getting the children 
and the money for their maintenance. 
His joy is in taking care of the chil- 
dren; hers is in taking them. She is 
filled with harsh feelings toward the 
man, which she passes on to her 
brood, who grow up to regard their 
father as a great scoundrel. Even 
where the man is at fault, and should, 
if able, contribute much to their sup- 
port, he can derive little solace from 
the fact that he gets the less associa- 
tion with his children where he has to 
pay out the more money in their be- 
half. A man’s natural desire is to sup- 
port his offspring, but where his wife 
does not want him to see them, and 
uses the law to make him stay away, 
the hatred engendered by that law 
thwarts the man’s natural desire to do 


his part in bringing up the children. 


THINK it is apparent that the dam- 
I age done to the husband under the 
old system, as well as the damage done 
to the wife, by the system’s encourage- 
ment of immorality on her part, stands 
in dire need of repair. It would be well 
if the legislatures of the remaining 
States would follow the lead of Wis- 
consin, California, and a few others, 
in recognizing the fact that the mod- 
ern social order will be better pre- 
served if domestic obligations are im- 
posed upon women. 

The Scandinavian countries have a 
notable system. Their code obliges the 
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wife to contribute either money or 
work toward the production and main- 
tenance of the common property. 
Husband and wife are jointly re- 
sponsible for the support of the fam- 
ily. A divorce may be obtained by 
mutual consent, or, where mutuality 
is lacking, merely upon the application 
of the party desiring it. Upon dis- 
solution of the marital tie, the wife is 
given her share of the common prop- 
erty, and there is no inflicting of any 
penalty for wrongdoing. 


T 1s to be hoped that our legislatures 
I will busy themselves in remedy- 
ing the existing evils of alimony. 
They cannot cover every possible sit- 
uation by statute, but they can cover 
many. They can lay down the prin- 
ciples to be administered in courts of 
justice, so that judges will award 
only such alimony as should, in 
conscience, be awarded. They can 
view the permanency of alimony in 
relation to its need, seeing that it does 
not outlast a pecuniary change for the 
worse of the party charged with pay- 
ment, nor for the better of the party 
to whom it is given. They can do 
away with the absurd anomalies of 
the law: that a man must support his - 
parents only where they are unable to 
work, but his wife in any event; that 
the more economically useless the 
woman tries to be, the more money 
she can gouge from her husband; that 
a woman, while married, is subject 
to the vicissitudes of her husband’s 
career, but when divorced, has a 
vested interest in her husband’s high- 
est estate. These can and must be 
swept away. Husbands must be given 


equality. 





“Rise Up and Walk!” 


By WiL1i1Am T. WALsH 
Rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, New York 


Urging that to heal the sick ts a fundamental but neglected 
misston of Christianity, to which the Churches should 
consistently return 


HE health of the Church is being 
questioned these days on every 
hand. And many of the most 
reasonable observers are inclined to 
agree that the questions have a just 
basis. They grant that there are many 
well-defined symptoms; many sincere 
complaints. And they concede that 
back of so many signs and outcries 
there is probably an underlying cause. 
This 1s not, of course, to contend 
that the institution is bedridden. The 
single fact that of the twenty billion 
dollars given for philanthropy since 
the war a round half went to the 
churches is the greatest proof of 
strength. Such gifts are not put into 
impotent hands. But that there are 
evidences of unhealthiness is an ad- 
mission which often can be wrung 
from even the most loyal. 

How easy, indeed, it is to pen 
Constant Churchgoer into a corner 
from which he may escape only by 
admitting, “Well, yes! There is some- 
thing wrong.” And if you press him a 
little further you will get to the root 
of the whole problem, which is this — 
that he, like many others, has found 
that his church does not give him that 


full measure of comfort and invigora- 
tion which he has a right to require. 
He may — he probably will — argue 
defensively that his church’s weak- 
ness is of comparatively recent origin. 
He will very likely say, “All civiliza- 
tion is in a state of flux. And a religion 
must reflect the civilization in which 
it exists. So it, too, is in a state of 
flux and uncertain of its direction be- 
cause of this. But give it time. It will 
again prove its power to lead.” 


HE truth, however, is that a lei- 
‘ae recuperation is the one 
thing which cannot be permitted or 
endured. That very instability of civil- 
ization which the defender of religion 
offers as the excuse for delay is, in 
reality, the factor which makes delay 
dangerous. In such a situation man’s 
immediate need is too great to allow 
of any delay. It is imperative that the 
church be healed in order that it may 
heal its countless supplicants who are 
ailing. 

To know the true cure is of course 
the problem. There are countless 
physicians, each with his own catholi-. 
con. And it is not to be denied that 
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some one of these seem frequently 
to benefit. But when the individual 
tries to draw that seeming benefit 
unto himself, he discovers an in- 
efficacy which causes him to cry, 
“You give me anything but what I 
need... .” 

That there is a true cure is not to 
be gainsaid. And there is a strong 
movement within the church which is 
founded upon the belief that this true 
cure has been resurrected. “‘Resur- 
rected” is precisely the word. For if 
those in the movement have truly 
found the cure, they have no more 
than uncovered that source of vitality 
from which Jesus drew, and from 
which Christianity gained its first 
great strength nineteen hundred 


years ago. 


of health has been used repeatedly. 
This was a deliberate choice, based 
upon sound logic and sounder history. 
The figure is almost entirely lost from 
contemporary concepts of Christian- 
ity, but the truth remains, neverthe- 
less, that one of the real rocks upon 
which the religion of Christ was built 
was the rock of health. The mission of 
Christ was a mission of healing in a 
sense none the less literal because the 
healing was spiritual as well as mate- 
rial. One evidence of this lies in the 
fact that, of all those pagan deities 
whose cults Christianity displaced, 
that of Aésculapius, god of medicine, 
held out longest. His priests were 
able to offer the strongest resistance 
because they too taught a religion of 
healing. 

Matthew sums up the ministry of 
Jesus in a sentence which is highly 
illuminating upon this point. “Jesus,” 
he says, “went about . . . teaching 


I" PRECEDING paragraphs the figure 
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in the synagogues, preaching the 
Gospel . . . and healing all manner 
of sickness . . . and disease.” 

Jesus taught, He preached, and He 
healed. His Apostles did likewise 
after Him. But today those who stand 
before the world as religious leaders, 
that is to say as His present day disci- 
ples, do only the first two. And this 
notwithstanding that the Gospel 
says, ‘He that believeth on Me, the 
works that I do, shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do.” 
True, an occasional reference is made, 
as when newly consecrated Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
are solemnly charged to “Hold up 
the weak, heal the sick, bind the 
broken. . . .” 

Yet the Gospels, upon which Chris- 
tianity is based, speak more of heal- 
ing than of any other subject. They 
discuss it with a wealth of detail. 
They describe carefully the attitude 
of the healer — whether Jesus or a 
disciple — the look, voice, words, 
actions. There can be no doubt that 
here was a phase of their consecrated 
work which the disciples believed to 
be of fundamental importance. This 
importance is emphasized again and 
again. It was just after Jesus healed a 
paralyzed man that Matthew fol- 
lowed him; and Paul’s conversion was 
consummated after he had been 
healed of his blindness. 


HERE is a peculiar significance to 
Ta this emphasis in that the Gos- 
pels were not written solely to pre- 
serve the sayings of the Saviour. They 
were also for the purpose of imme- 
diate propaganda. They were meant 
to show men and women in a sin- 
burdened world a way by which all 
might come through Jesus to peace 
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and eternal life. And if, in their argu- 
ments, the disciples stressed healing 
so much, they certainly must have 
looked upon it as one of their most 
potent weapons, they must have con- 
sidered the power to heal as one of 
their most valuable assets. 


HROUGHOUT the New Testament 
Tie evidence that this phase of 
Jesus’s ministry stood forward with 
His teaching and His preaching. There 
is corroborative proof, not drawn from 
the Scriptures. Space is lacking to 
cite much of this. But consider the 
conclusions of Harnack, the fore- 
most modern authority upon the his- 
tory of early Christianity. He writes, 
in The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity: 


The Gospel as preached by Jesus is a religion 
of redemption, but . . . of redemption in a se- 
cret sense. Jesus proclaimed a newmessage . . . 
but . . . He appeared among His people as a 
physician, as a saviour and healer of men. 
Jesus says very little about sickness; He cures 
it. He does not explain that sickness is health; 
He calls it by its proper name and is sorry for 
the sick person. He utters no sophistries about 
healthy persons being really sick, and sick 
people being really healthy. He does not dis- 
tinguish rigidly between sicknesses of the soul 
and of the body. Nor is any bodily ailment too 
loathsome for Jesus. 

The circle by which He was surrounded was 
a circle of people who had been healed. They 
were healed because they believed in Him, i.e., 
because they had gained health from His char- 
acter and words. Henceforth they drew health 


and real life as from a never failing stream. 


The conclusion to which all this 
Scriptural and historical evidence 
leads is obvious. It is this: If Jesus ac- 
complished so much as a healer, then 
much can be accomplished by those 
who have accepted the call to follow 
Him now as the disciples followed 
Him in their day. For, let it be re- 
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peated, He called others to do as He 
had done. Here, then, is the thought. 
If our religion is to regain its strength 
in order to transmit strength and 
comfort to its people, it may do so — 
may, perhaps, best do so — by ac- 
cepting the healing mission to which 
Jesus consecrated Himself. 

But, it will immediately be asked 
by many, is this anything more than 
a proposal that we follow in the steps 
of Christian Science and of similar 
cults? To ask this is to stand upon 
false ground. No such proposal is put 
forth. What is proposed is a return to 
thescientific spiritual healingof Jesus. 
And such a return would be neither 
an imitation nor a parallel of any cur- 
rent movement. 

To make this clear let us go back. 
Earlier, it was stated that the disciples 
described “‘the attitude of the healer, 
his look, voice, words’’. In a sentence, 
they revealed in the Saviour’s healing 
a factor which made it totally differ- 
ent from any of the present day cults. 
That factor was a precise scientific 
technique. 


ODERN cults of healing succeed de- 
M spite the lack of the fundamental 
principles governing the power used. 
There was no such lack in the ministry 
of Jesus, no such lack in the ministry 
of His disciples, and there need be no 
such lack among those who will prac- 
tise scientific spiritual healing as 
Jesus practised it. Notwithstanding 
that it has been overlooked, the 
technique of Jesus is abundantly re- 
vealed in the New Testament. One of 
the curious puzzles of Christianity is 
that since Apostolic times this has 
been so completely passed over. So 
far as I have been able to discover, 
the first modern study of it is the 
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study that I presented in my recent 
book. 


o BEGIN with, I define spiritual 
"hate in the official formula of 
Church liturgy as that process by 
which the Divine power, working 
within, comforts and relieves all those 
anyway afflicted or distressed in 
mind, body or estate, according to 
their several necessities. For example, 
a person who is conscious of sin is 
spiritually healed when the love of 
God becomes so real to him that he 
is aware of that love forgiving his sin. 
Yet another, who is physically weak, 
or crippled or sick, is spiritually 
healed when the power of God be- 
comes so real to him that he is aware 
of the divine power, or energy, or life, 
renewing the strength or health of his 
body. 

Spiritual healing extends to every- 
thing that can be accomplished 
through spiritual means. It is as com- 
prehensive as religion itself. It is of 
the essence of the religion of Jesus. 
The essence of spiritual healing is to 
become so conscious of the truth that 
we may be, as Peter expresses it, 
“partakers of the divine nature”. 
Once grasp this truth, including what 
it implies, and you have the essence 
of the religion of Jesus. 

Needless to say, scientific spiritual 
healing does not deny the reality of 
the material universe of which our 
bodies are a part. As a science it is 
based upon brief, exact laws, many of 
which are to be found in the Scrip- 
tures. These laws have to do with a 
force or energy called by Paul “the 
power that worketh within us”. 

The popular impression is that 
when Our Lord or His disciples healed 
people, they merely put their hands 
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upon them, or touched them with 
some object, saying, “Be thou healed. 
But the procedure was not quite so 
casual. Turn to the story of the im- 
potent man in the Book of Acts. Note 
the picture that first appeared to 
Peter and John. It was sucha picture 
as might be presented today by any 
cripple on a street corner. A cripple 
far from alert, monotonously making 
a monotonous plea to the monotonous 
stream of people. Monotony every- 
where, so that the cripple sat listless 
and drowsy, or technically in a sub- 
jective condition. 

Peter and John pause. Both fasten 
their eyes upon the listless, drowsy 
man. “Look on us!” Peter says; and 
the man’s downcast eyes lift. He 
gazes, “expecting” some gift. Then 
Peter startles him with “Silver and 
gold have I none”; disappointing 
words to a beggar. But quickly a new 
emotion, a greater expectancy is 
aroused. “But such as I have, I 
give thee!” And then, “In the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk.” And, the story goes on to say, 
Peter “took him by the right hand 
and,” an added suggestion, “lifted 
him up and he, leaping up, stood and 
walked.” 


HE technical details of this ac- 
ge read almost like a modern 
clinical report of a psycho-therapeu- 
tical treatment — the cripple’s sub- 
jective state, his mind free to be pos- 
sessed by the unencumbered idea of 
another; Peter’s act of possession, his 
arresting gaze, his intensely personal 
attitude, his short, emphatic com- 
mand so apt psychologically, so sci- 
entifically perfect to give the shock 
that should release latent energy. And, 
finally, there was the accompanying 
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suggestion, as emphatic as the com- 
mand. Peter “lifted him up”. And this 
drowsy, subjective cripple who had 
never stood alone, suddenly found 
himself possessed of the power to 
walk. By sound application of scien- 
tific laws, Peter had summoned that 
power which can be summoned today 
by those who believe and practise as 


Peter did. 


LAWYER was stricken with pneu- 

monia. I was called after the 
physician had said that the crisis 
might come at any time, and that no 
one could foretell whether the patient 
would live or die. I found the man 
very weak and only partly conscious. 
I stroked his forehead, gently. He 
was restless, so I began to meditate 
aloud, somewhat as follows: 

“God says, ‘Be still, and know 
that I am God.’ Look at me, and 
when I tell you to close your eyes 
they will close and a feeling of com- 
fort and peace will come about them. 
To be still means to relax. Already 
there is a feeling of comfort and 
peace around your eyes. That feeling 
of comfort and peace is going to 
spread all over your body. . . .” 

I continued in this vein for perhaps 
four or five times as long as it has 
taken me to say what I have set down 
here. I repeated the same thought, 
and often the same words. This is a 
simple example of technique, based 
upon the laws of suggestion. And 
finally I ended: 

““Even while you sleep you will so 
to speak be breathing in life, power, 
vitality, courage, health and strength 
and peace.” And I repeated to him, 
with my hands upon his head and 
chest, the words of the Scripture, 
“They that believe, shall lay hands 
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on the sick and they shall recover.” 
And then I left. 

The following day I came again, 
and thereafter daily, and in due time 
the patient was restored to health. 
And he said to me: “When you came, 
I was gradually slipping away. I was 
too weak and tired to resist. But as 
you treated me I experienced what 
you described. You brought just 
what I needed, and at the time when 
I needed it most.” 

And this I, myself, know to be true 
not only from his, but from many 
similar experiences. I came to him to 
evoke that power which is given us by 
God and which I have learned to use 
through study of the way of life that 
Jesus taught. It is study and expe- 
rience which teach one how to evoke 
power. Indeed the technique of scien- 
tific spiritual healing is too large a 
subject for this brief summary and 
equally essential as technique is 
that intangible, indescribable factor 
known as mood — or inspiration, or 
intuition — a mystic experience like 
Paul’s when, “gazing steadfastly” 
upon the cripple, he “saw he had faith 
to be healed.” It is a most helpful ex- 
perience when working with such a 
sufferer as I have referred to in the 
story of the lawyer. Perhaps I should 
have chosen, for the sake of emphasis, 
a more startling case than that’of the 
lawyer. I have the records of more 
startling cases. 


MOTHER brought her son, the child 
A of a physician, to a healing serv- 
ice. From the age of ten the boy had 
been an epileptic. He was twelve 
when the mother came, and a spe- 
cialist had just told her there was no 
hope of a cure. The boy had also 
been taken to another church where a 
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relic was applied to relieve suffering, 
and had received no benefit. 

I laid my hands on the child’s 
head and prayed. He began to get 
rigid as though he were going to have 
an attack. And the mother was about 
to snatch him away when, with a 
slight tremor, he became normal and 
a look of exaltation and peace ap- 
peared on his countenance. This so 
impressed the mother that she de- 
parted with a prayer of thanksgiving. 

For ten days the attacks which had 
come daily did not appear. Then they 
returned, in a mild form, whereupon 
the mother brought the boy back. 

For six weeks no attack came; but 
then, in rough play, the boy fell and 
had a mild seizure. So the mother 
brought him back again. 

This time the cure was permanent. 
When last I spoke to the mother, 
some four years after the final service, 
she assured me that her son had been 
healed. 


HESE instances might be multi- 
T plied many times. I could tell of 
hemorrhages checked, of a patient 
cured of acondition that distinguished 
physicians had diagnosed as cancer. 
And I might cite numberless letters 
— “Last Thursday your treatment 
helped me wonderfully.” And, “the 
moment you blessed my wife she felt 
a wonderful change.” And, “my 
daughter can now walk and is very 
happy.” And, “I could not really 
believe the old pain was gone.” 
Reference has unavoidably been 
made to physicians and some may 
draw the false conclusion that one 
who practises spiritual healing works 
in opposition to them. The truth is 
that the spiritual healer and the 
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doctor should work hand in hand. 

Indeed the most recent important 
advance in the cause of scientific 
spiritual healing was assisted by 
three eminent physicians. This ad- 
vance (the approval by the last Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the practice of 
Christian healing by its clergy) came 
about as a result of the findings of 
a national committee of laymen and 
clergy. And the committee report 
bore the signatures of Dr. Charles 
Mayo, Dr. W. Sinclair Bowe and Dr. 
Edward Johnson. 

This report stated that (1) spirit- 
ual healing is not a fad of the few but 
the devout practice of the many; (2) 
the beneficial results of such healing 
cannot be questioned by an un- 
prejudiced mind; (3) its results are 
found to be sure and lasting. 


ITH such distinguished medical 
Wf annua there is every reason 
why the Churches should go boldly 
into the field of spiritual healing. The 
possibilities are limitless. 

There is criticism of Protestantism 
as it operates today. A stock com- 
plaint is that it pays too little atten- 
tion to the individual. It seems to 
many that the inclination is to work 
too much through the community. 

But in this day the need of the 
individual is urgent, too. And is there 
any reason why those of us who stand 
before the world as spokesmen for 
Jesus should not assist any one who 
needs help — why we should not use 
that power which has come down 
through the Apostles and, like Peter, 
say, “Such as we have, we give thee. 
In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk?” 














Ladies of the ‘Ticker 


By Eunice Futter BARNARD 


The growing multitude of dowagers and scrub-women, family 
heads and flappers, who play the market with dazzling 
profit or unreported loss 


The same discreet lighting, the 

cavernous davenports, an occa- 
sional bronze. In the deep Florentine 
armchairs a dozen women lounged and 
smoked. 

But at one end of the room their 
gaze was transfixed by a wide moving 
ribbon of light. “PAK—%... 
BDLA—'4” — the cabalistic sym- 
bols glided across the magnified ticker 
tape. At the blackboard two blue- 
smocked girls, their leather belts 
bulging with cardboard checks, sprang 
nimbly about, changing the posted 
stock prices to correspond. And drow- 
sily over all came the staccato drone 
of a half-dozen tickers, now blending, 
now breaking in on the subdued 
comments of the women. 

“Almost noon!” yawned the do- 
mestic-looking young woman. “How 
the time does go in here! That RKK 
ought to start pretty soon. She gen- 
erally runs toward the middle of the 
day.” 

“But look how Steel is breaking!” 
countered a firm, middle-aged voice. 
“That ought to mean something. A 
big market by the first of the week. 
I have a tip, but I always watch 


Il MIGHT almost have been a club. 





them awhile first. Now Copper I 
wouldn’t —”’ 

The nervous little gray-haired 
person in front dropped her “tip 
sheet”. “Did you say Copper?” she 
faltered. 

On the other side the voice of the 
woman in the fur coat cut across. 
“Even if I have to sell short,” she was 
protesting. “And I promised my 
husband I’d never do that”. 

The sprucely tailored woman mana- 
ger, one eye on the ticker, passed by 
on her way to the telephone. One by 
one her young assistants, smartly 
turned out as so many mannequins, 
disappeared into the trading booth 
for a surreptitious sandwich, in lieu of 
luncheon. But the . customers sat 
steadily on, lunchless, never missing a 
flicker of the tape. 


o Watt Street has come to Fifth 
Avenue. Silently one by one 
among the smart specialty shops of the 
Forties and Fifties appear the brokers’ 
signs. With the arts of the drawing 
room, stock market operators for the 
first time in history are actually 
bidding for feminine favor. And wom- 
an is at last being made free of those 
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more or less green pastures where men 
long have dallied. 

For a year, indeed, all through the 
recent bull market, women by the 
hundreds have sat, and even stood in 
tense rows in the special stockbrokers’ 
rooms set aside for them in various 
hotels of Upper Broadway. Day in and 
day out through a long five hours, 
aggressive, guttural dowagers, gum- 
chewing blondes, shrinking spinsters 
who look as if they belonged in a 
missionary-society meeting, watch, 
pencil in hand, from the opening of the 
market till the belated ticker drones 
its last in the middle of the afternoon. 

Now they are packed into a stuffy, 
littered back room adjoining the 
men’s, and again ranged in a tapes- 
tried parlor, with a miniature beauty 
salon attached, to raise the spirits in 
time of loss. Sometimes there are 
sympathetic young men managers in 
the latest double-breasted coats of 
Broadway; sometimes business-like 
women in charge, looking critically 
at the references of would-be buyers- 
on-margin. 


IVE years ago the average broker- 
F age house still frowned on the 
woman customer. Some even now do so 
officially. But they are King Canutes 
forbidding the rising tide. Around 
them already is the surge of women 
investors — stenographers, heiresses, 
business women, housewives. The 
financial expert of a metropolitan 
newspaper recently estimated that in 
the last decade the woman non-profes- 
sional speculator in stocks has grown 
“from less than a two per cent. to a 
thirty-five per cent. factor of the huge 
army that daily gambles in the stock 
market.” Others, more conservative, 
put it at twenty per cent. 
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At the same time a brokerage house 
with offices throughout the eastern 
half of the country, in advertising for 
women customers, stated that already 
one out of five of its many thousands 
of clients was a woman. “In the past 
year,” announced another firm, “the 
growth of the woman investor and the 
woman speculator has been amazing, 
and it is getting larger almost weekly.” 
In a few instances women now own 
the majority of stock in large cor- 
porations. And there are even brokers 
who believe that women quite as much 
as men made the speculative stock 
market of 1927-29. 


i that may be, certainly 
one of the outstanding social 
phenomena of that market when its 
history comes to be written will be the 
fact that in its course women for the 
first time in this country on a large 
scale financially became people. They 
became a recognized, if minor, factor 
in the vast new trading capitalist class. 
For one enterprising Victoria Wood- 
hull in the ’Seventies, and one Hetty 
Green in the ’Nineties, marked as 
sports of naturey,today there are 
hundreds of women investing their 
own funds and often playing the stock 
market with as bold a front as men. 
Nor are they women of any one 
class or any one part of the country. 
Some of the most picturesque stories 
of the recent boom times are told of 
unexpected types. A woman farmer in 
the Middle West, for instance, re- 
cently telephoned her woman broker 
in New York to buy her a hundred 
shares of an automobile stock at a 
certain price. By quick action the 
broker secured them for her — the 
only shares that changed hands that 
day at so low a figure. By the next day 




















they had gone up twenty points. The 
telephone call had cost the woman 
farmer six dollars, but had netted her 
almost two thousand overnight. To 
the same woman broker a scrub- 
woman in a well known club handed 
over $15,000 in cash which she had 
made on the stock market, for rein- 
vestment. Indeed, in many instances 
waitresses and telephone girls, cooks 
and washerwomen who, so to speak, 
stood in with the boss, are said to have 
invested their mites on a wealthy 
employer’s advice and cleaned up 
modest fortunes. 


N THE contrary there was the 
O banker’s wife in Indianapolis 
who made her profits by acting against 
his counsel. A year or so ago on her 
own initiative she bought some stock 
in a large mail-order house. When it 
had a phenomenal rise, her husband, 
her broker, and various friends in 
financial circles all advised her to sell. 
Instead, she coolly bought more at the 
new high price. Again the stock sky- 
rocketed, and her ultimate profits 
totalled half a million. In much the 
same way another woman of wealth 
about a year and a half ago decided to 
see what she could do with ten thou- 
sand dollars in Wall Street. She, how- 
ever, got expert brokers’ advice and 
acted on it. In all her transactions she 
bought on a large margin, and today 
has made her $10,000 into $115,000. 
Of the women who similarly gambled 
and lost the stories are somehow not 
so rife. Perhaps their heroines are the 
haggard figures one sometimes sees 
about the new women’s brokerage 
rooms, day after day at the ticker, 
watching tensely to recoup their losses. 

Women are of course only an 
especially spectacular section of the 
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general march on Wall Street in the 
last year. They have been swept along 
by some of the same urges that have 
carried shopkeepers and day laborers, 
clerks and farm hands, from every nook 
and corner of the country suddenly 
into a market which has been 80 to 
go per cent. speculative. But many 
brokers insist that a special cause — 
namely, the radio — has been largely 
responsible for advertising stock trad- 
ing to the home woman and the 
farm woman who never before thought 
of Wall Street. The review of the mar- 
ket for the day and Wall Street 
closing prices come over the loud 
speaker in the leisure hours of her 
afternoon, after the dinner dishes are 
washed and before she has to go out 
into the kitchen again to get supper. 
She listens in just as she does to the 
health and the travel talks. And if one 
of her neighbors has taken a flier in 
some special stock, her interest be- 
comes absorbed. 


HEN take the tabloid newspapers 
with their circulation of millions. 
Most of them carry hints on the best 
stock “‘buys” of the day as regularly 
as they do recipes and patterns. The 
housewife reads for instance that 
“Wright Aero” is going up today just 
as she does that fresh fish is now on 
the market and that strawberries are 
cheaper. Even some of the conserv- 
ative women’s magazines now also 
carry general investment advice. 
More and more the mystery is being 
taken out of the regular stock columns 
of the newspaper for the ordinary 
woman. She no longer flips them by 
like so much Sanskrit. She finds that 
they are prices, much the same and 
quite as intelligible as those of the 
department store advertisement. 
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Moreover, many of the stocks they 
list have names more familiar to her 
than to her husband. She better than 
he knows the relative crush of cus- 
tomers at the five-and-ten-cent stores, 
in the various chain grocery and drug 
stores whose stocks are offered on the 
market. She has often had first-hand 
experience with the different mail- 
order houses. She answers the doorbell 
when the agent of the gas or electric 
light company comes on a stock- 
selling quest, in the recent drives for 
consumer ownership. Indeed, to that 
is attributed the fact that she is 
rather apt to own public utility stock. 

Even when she personally does not 
become a stock market customer, it is 
often her influence, according to many 
brokers, that induces her husband to 
buy the stock of this or that chain 
store or department store at which 
she trades. Very potent in the case of 
even the most sheltered woman are 
the various local urges. At the height 
of the Bank of Italy excitement last 
year, it is said, Italian women with 
shawls over their heads and strings of 
children by the hand calmly pene- 
trated the holy of holies of the men 
customers’ rooms at the brokerage 
offices to watch the ticker. 


NOTHER thing necessary to woman’s 
A participation in the market was 
of course money of her own to invest. 
And that, in these last expansive 
years, she has undoubtedly achieved 
as never before. Last year some 9§,- 
ooo women as heads of families made 
income tax returns on $400,000,000. 
Others paid taxes on $1,500,000,000. 

One woman broker, for example, 
who personally handles 300 accounts, 
has mainly business women as cli- 
ents — buyers for department stores, 


small shop owners, advertising writers. 
Some of them are earning $15,000 a 
year, living on half, and investing the 
rest. Often they buy stock in the 
companies for which they work, or in 
others whose soundness they know 
from first-hand experience. 

Then there is the growing army of 
women of inherited wealth — widows, 
and daughters — who of recent years 
seem to be given more and more 
discretion in the handling of their 
estates. And there are the wives who 
do not appear separately on the 
income tax returns, but who are some- 
times, so far as investments go, the 
real disposers of the family savings. 
Frequently brokers will mention a 
writer or an artist whose wife attends 
to all financial matters from paying 
the bills to investing the surplus or 
negotiating the loans. More and more 
commonly, too, it is the wife of a busy 
professional man who volunteers to 
watch the stocks in which they are 
jointly interested. 


UITE naturally, it seems, in this 
Q world of more and more intense 
specialization for men, invest- 
ing, like buying, might slip into the 
woman’s rdle. Today, it is estimated, 
85 per cent. of the spending in America 
is already in her hands. The disposition 
of income for present goods — for 
food, clothes, service, and often educa- 
tion, travel, and automobiles — is 
largely and unquestioningly hers. Why 
should she not, with her increasing 
leisure, learn to buy securities for 
the family’s future, quite as well as 
fur coats and antique furniture? 

But before that day could come, of 
course, women as a class would need 
far more experience than they have 
thus far had with stock exchange 
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vagaries. Up to the recent break 
woman’s entry into the market has 
been almost wholly over a bed of 
roses. She has yet to show that she can 
hibernate with the bears when the 
heyday of quick profits is over, as it 
already seems to be. She has prag- 
matically to learn the painful lesson 
that buying stocks may mean sudden 
and devastating loss, as well as gain. 
And if, after the holocaust, she has 
any money left, she has in many cases 
to discover for herself the gulf fixed 
between rational investing and stock 
gambling as it has been going on the 
last two years. After the introduction 
with veil and orange blossoms, in 
other words, can she compose herself 
to the dishwashing and the darning? 


HE suggestion, however, that 
woman become the family’s in- 
vestment manager, is a far cry from 
yesterday when a woman’s inability 
even to draw a check was a standing 
joke. But it is no further probably 
than are Helen Wills, Gertrude Ederle 
and Amelia Earhart from the fainting 
females of the reign of Victoria. In- 
deed, doubt is currently being cast even 
on a figure so strongly entrenched 
in the popular imagination as the 
widow victimized out of her husband’s 
life insurance by the first wily 
promotor. An insurance company’s 
investigation of some 750 death pay- 
ments to widows, involving $9,500,- 
coo, recently disclosed that only 1.3 
per cent. of the total had been lost in 
speculation or in any other way, 
up to six years afterward. More than 
half was invested and yielding income. 
And the rest was being used for the 
purchase of homes and businesses or 
for the education of children. 
What is the essential difference 
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between a woman and a man today as 
an investor? A dozen bank officials 
and brokers interviewed on this point 
saw potentially very little. “Women,” 
said an officer of one of New York’s 
largest banks, “‘have shown that with 
training they can be as good handlers 
of securities as men.” 

“There are some women’s accounts 
that nothing would induce me to 
accept,” volunteered a woman broker, 
“but so are there some men’s. It is all 
a matter of individual temperament. 
There are some people so nervously 
constituted that they should never 
buy anything more speculative than 
bonds.” 

“T have yet to find,” said another, 
“such things as ‘women’s bonds’ or 
‘women’s stocks’. In my experience 
with about equal numbers of men and 
women clients, I have found women’s 
market sense and women’s word as 
good as men’s.” 

The main difference, all agreed, is 
that men as a whole still have far more 
money to invest, and more experience 
in investing it, than have women. 
The reason why some brokerage 
houses today hold out against women’s 
accounts is, in the majority opinion, 
because they do not think women have 
enough money to risk on the market, 
and they do not want the respon- 
sibility and annoyance of small in- 
experienced investors. .“‘Still,” mused 
a woman broker, “I should hate to 
tempt any of them with a large 
certified check.” 


PPARENTLY it is often true — 
A whether from inexperience, from 
a more meticulous type of mind, or — 
from lack of other occupation — that 
women ask more questions and are 
generally more bother as brokerage 
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customers than are men. Before in- 
vesting, especially, they are, so to 
speak, more completely from Missouri. 
They want to know all about a com- 
pany, its prospects and its history, 
before putting their money into it. In 
the end, according to one broker, that 
is the best kind of client to have, for 
she proceeds more cautiously, is less 
liable to get caught, and if she does, 
cannot claim that she was not fully 
informed. 

So prevalent indeed is this pseudo- 
maternal attitude of women toward 
their stock investments that many 
successful managers of women’s ac- 
counts make a practice of calling their 
customers frequently on the telephone 
to give them detailed reports. Of course 
the other type of woman, who flies 
ignorantly into the market to put her 
money on this or that popular stock, 
much as she would on a racehorse, is 
common. But there are more women, 
reared in the school of small-income 
economy, who cannot be induced to 
operate on a falling market or to take a 
loan, even when their investments or 
their own businesses would profit by it. 
Their besetting sins in finance seem to 
be timidity and limited view rather 
than reckless plunging. 


ERTAIN discriminations, it should 

be noted, still exist in New York 
Stock Exchange rules against women 
as sellers of stock. Technically stock 
in a married woman’s name is not a 
good delivery. This is not an arbitrary 
distinction on the part of the Ex- 
change, but a provision ‘to protect 
investors in various States where the 
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laws still do not recognize a married 
woman as party to a contract. 

Thus far too, although there is no 
rule against them, the floor of the 
Exchange has been better protected 
against women members than that of 
Congress. A woman, however, could 
not just buy a seat. As in any club, she 
would have to be admitted by vote of 
the membership committee. And it 
seems doubtful whether either she or 
they yet desire her presence in the 
hurlyburly. 


OREOVER, even the board rooms 
M of the brokerage houses, some- 
times at seemingly unnecessary extra 
expense, keep the men and women 
customers separate. Men and women 
work in offices, ride in the subway, go 
to the theatre and shops, together. 
But apparently they do not yet buy 
stocks together. “Men,” said a woman 
broker, “do not want us in their board 
rooms. And I am sure,” she added, 
surveying her interior-decorated do- 
main, “we do not want a lot of men 
smoking cheap cigars in here.” 

But, camouflage it as they may, 
women are at last taking a hand in 
man’s most exciting capitalistic game. 
For the first time they have the in- 
terest, the self-assurance, and the 
entrance fee. If they become intelli- 
gent players, and if to any extent they 
should win financial power, they 
would probably in our economic so- 
ciety, as a matter of pragmatic fact, 
do more to raise the level of the 
common respect for women as a class 
than all the hard-fought suffrage 


campaigns. 





Revolution on the Campus 


By Cart Ho.tiipay 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, University of Toledo, Ohio 


Recent experiments that prove our universities, instead of being 


“‘fosstlize 


, have become the most self-critical and 


venturesome institutions in American life 


NPROGRESSIVE and fossilized” 
| | seem to be the favorite 
words to apply to the Amer- 
ican college or university when the 
popular magazine writer sets his pen 
to the task of telling mankind how to 
educate youth. “It is an unusual 
week,” declared one of our most prom- 
inent educators recently, “when some 
facile author does not write dispar- 
agingly of the college.” And the pity of 
it is that the average layman believes 
the facile author and concludes that 
higher education in this country is at 
a standstill and has been these many 
years. 

The facts are to the contrary. To- 
day undoubtedly the most self-search- 
ing, most self-critical, most venture- 
some organization in our national life 
is the American college. The tremen- 
dous educational experimentation now 
under way in this field of activity is, 
perhaps, so recent that few citizens 
not directly connected with college 
life realize the revolutionary signifi- 
cance of it all. 

Possibly this radical experimenting 
began with the successful plan of the 
great Negro educator, Booker T. 


Washington, when he introduced at 
Tuskeegee the scheme of alternating 
classroom or recitation work through- 
out the school day with hand work. 
The student, so Dr. Washington 
thought, should pass from an hour in 
the shop or the field or the laboratory 
to an hour of written or oral activity 
—a simple enough plan which should 
relieve the boy from half of the obvious 
boredom now oppressing him. If the 
student could go from a period in the 
physics laboratory and write in the 
composition class what he had just 
been doing in the laboratory, then in 
the third hour pass to the field for his 
agriculture lesson, and return to the 
classroom to try to express in a foreign 
language what he had been doing, he 
would find in the college routine a 
blessed variety that would prevent the 
usual folding of the hands in sleep 
during the lecture hour. The plan was 
successful at Tuskeegee, and gradually 
the plain common sense of it is per- 
meating American colleges. 


METHOD following the same prin- 
A ciple is, however, making much 
more rapid progress in American high- 
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er education, the so-called Cincinnati 
or Schneider Plan of Codperative 
Education, thus named because intro- 
duced by Dean Herman Schneider of 
the University of Cincinnati. The idea 
is simply this: Let the student study 
the theory of the subject a certain 
number of weeks in the classroom, and 
then work out that theory in actual 
practice — for wages— in a factory 
or office. At Cincinnati and other insti- 
tutions the schedule has usually been 
“two weeks in and two weeks out”, 
but in some colleges, such as Antioch, 
the time spent in shop or office has 
frequently been extended to as high as 
six weeks. 

This indeed follows the ideal of 
“learning by doing”. The boy absorbs 
thoroughly what books and professors 
have to say of dynamos, business pro- 
cedure, what not. Then out into the 
world he goes to demonstrate what 
the theory has explained. And when 
that youngster rolls up his sleeves and 
gets his hands dirty and at the end of 
the week receives a pay envelope, he 
realizes, as the old-time student never 
realized, the practical value of a 
theory. 


F COURSE, under such a system, a 
O longer period for graduation is 
required — five years at Cincinnati 
and Antioch; but is not the extra time 
well compensated? Such a young 
bachelor comes forth, not only with a 
talking knowledge, but with a doing 
knowledge of the profession, industry, 
or process. So successful has the ven- 
ture been at Cincinnati that the Col- 
lege of Commerce has been united 
with the College of Engineering in 
order that the codperative plan may 
be demanded for future business men 
as well as for future engineers. At An- 


tioch this is the procedure in prac- 
tically every subject, Journalism and 
Sociology as well as Chemistry and 
Commerce, and no matter how 
wealthy a student may be he is ex- 
pected during each semester to earn 
wages while actually working out in 
neighboring industries the principles 
heard in the classroom. 


HE average American university is 
Tar too big for its own good. The 
influx of students during the last 
decade has been terrifying. Some 
schools have cut the Gordian knot by 
refusing to take more than a certain 
number of applicants. Others have 
attempted to keep back the deluge by 
increased entrance requirements, in- 
telligence tests and vastly harder 
preliminary examinations. But the 
flood has swept over such barriers. A 
new plan had to be devised. It is 
plainly the ancient Oxford and Cam- 
bridge method of dividing a great 
university into many small colleges. 
Expensive, without doubt; but is not 
expensive, efficient education better 
than cheap, farcical education? 

Some five years ago President R. M. 
Hughes, of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, proposed the division of that 
institution into a group of colleges of 
about 250 students eac ch. Each college 
was to have its own class buildings, 
dormitories, Dean and Faculty. It 
would mean astounding duplication, 
but it would also mean small, well 
taught classes, and that intimate re- 
lationship between professor and stu- 
dent so sadly Jacking in the mob-like 
university of today. 

Unfortunately, the State of Ohio 
could not provide the funds for the 
Miami project, but in California the 
idea has been carried out in the insti- 
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tutions known as Claremont Colleges. 
Recently there was added to Pomona 
College of this system a sister school, 
Scripps College, and it is proposed 
that when this new institution reaches 
an enrollment approximating 300 a 
third one shall be established. Thus, at 
length, a chain of small, thoroughly 
efficient colleges, each having its own 
Faculty, will give to a large number of 
students that individualized instruc- 
tion resulting in genuine higher edu- 
cation. 

The latest advocate of the plan is 
Harvard, and a fund of many millions 
has recently been presented to the 
University to make possible the forma- 
tion of a large number of colleges, each 
possessing some 200 students. It is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, 
for all huge American universities; for 
those of us engaged in higher education 
have known these many years that 
the modern attempt at mass educa- 
tion is a tragi-comedy. 


—— to offset the malignant 
effects of this very effort toward 
mass education, a number of the rich- 
er institutions — notably Harvard, 
Princeton, and the University of 
Washington — have introduced what 
has long been used at Oxford and 
Cambridge, the tutorial system. Ad- 
mittedly it is costly; only colleges 
with great resources have thus far 
dared to undertake it. But the result- 
ing fruitfulness in accurate and en- 
thusiastic scholarship has fully justi- 
fied the unusual expenditure. 

Under this system the students 
attend, of course, the regular lectures 
and recitations; but, in addition, they 
meet in small groups of five or six to 
discuss the various subjects with tu- 
tors. Such conferences are quite in- 
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formal. Here in the tutor’s or the 
student’s room conversation centres 
about some particular field in which 
all are working, books are discussed, 
papers and reports are read, and often 
impromptu debates are held. The 
youngster who comes unprepared to 
such a meeting frankly feels like a fool 
amid his informed and interested com- 
panions. 

Such tutors, however, must not be 
inexperienced young fellows, but thor- 
ough scholars, possessing that rare 
attribute, a magnetic personality — 
one that attracts youth and draws out 
the best intellectual efforts of the 
collegian. And such men cannot be 
obtained for a pittance; at Harvard 
the salary of a tutor frequently ap- 
proaches that of a full professor. The 
result is a very high cost for each 
student. But, again, is not a genuinely 
good education “a pearl of great 
price”? 


ow, another plan—a mightily 
N attacked one — for granting the 
student that personal attention so 
often missed in large universities is 
that of segregating Freshman and 
Sophomore classes into a Junior Col- 
lege within the university. The theory 
is that these lower classmen, with 
their own director and Faculty largely 
devoting their energies to courses in 
the first two years, can have individual 
guidance and can be taught according 
to secondary school methods. For, 
declares a rather large group of educa- 
tors, the first two years of the Ameri- 
can college are merely a continuation 
of high school work. Such specialists, 
in fact, go so far as to maintain that 
college Freshman and Sophomore 
courses might logically be attached to 
the high school curriculum, and that 
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the genuine college or university 
should begin with the present Junior 
class. 

From its very birth the University 
of Chicago has had such a Junior Col- 
lege; the University of Toledo has had 
one for several years; and late in 1928 
the University of Michigan attempted 
to create such an organization — 
with rather disastrous results, as edu- 
cational circles are now well aware. 

For the scheme has its thousands of 
bitter and sarcastic foes. The idea met 
with violent opposition on the part of 
many of the most noted scholars at 
the University of Michigan, and was 
recently dropped with surprising sud- 
denness upon the resignation of the 
President. Throughout the collegiate 
world the enemies of the innovation 
stoutly argue that the American col- 
lege should remain a four-year unit, 
that the eighteen-year-old boy or girl 
needs and desires a distinct change in 
method and outlook when leaving 
high school, that secondary school 
procedures should not invade the 
college, and that such a cleavage as 
the Junior College demands should 
not be allowed to cut across the curric- 
ulum and the life of any department 
in a four-year college. Many an oppo- 
nent is sincere in his fear that the 
American college “will be ground out 
of existence between the upper and 
nether millstones of the Graduate 
School and the Junior College”’. 


ERHAPS the plan at Yale, of having 
P. Dean of Freshmen, or the plan at 
Harvard, of having a common course 
for all Freshmen, is wiser. The average 
Freshman does need guidance — 
much of it — and the manner of in- 
structing might well be of a transition 
type between that of high school and 


that of college. The Dean of Fresh- 
men, supervising such guidance and 
instruction for first-year men, may be 
of considerable benefit to beginners in 
a collegiate career. 

The homely old adage declares, 
“Every man must stand on his own 
feet.” The feeling is exceedingly strong 
that college students have not been 
standing on theirs; in fact, many have 
not even been sitting up, academically. 
They have been drifting from lecture 
to recitation to laboratory, lacka- 
daisically occupying space in the class- 
room, and taking this or that course, 
not through interest, but simply for 
the degree credits attached to it. 
Particularly has this been true of the 
blasé upper-classman who apparently 
has been “fed up” on routine instruc- 
tion. 


Ci WARTHMORE College, near Philadel- 
S phia, at length came forward with 
a radical remedy — something to send 
shivers along the spines of conserva- 
tive pedagogues and those college 
registrars who dearly love to add up 
coilegiate credits and deduct credit 
hours for absence from class. Why 
have class at all for the better Juniors 
and Seniors? asked President Ayde- 
lotte. Or, if there are such classes, why 
compel an upper-classman to attend 
them if he can do better work by “go- 
ing on his own’’? 

Forthwith Swarthmore inaugurated 
the “honors” system. Those students 
whose standard of learning in the first 
two years had been high could elect to 
work out their educational salvation 
without attending further classes. 
They might “elect” to do so; there 
should be no compulsion. And to this 
day, after several years of this new 
procedure, plenty of advanced stu- 
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dents at Swarthmore prefer not to 
“take a chance”, not to face the task 
of gaining an education without stated 
recitations and lectures. 


T Is a true and searching test of the 
youngster’s intellectual stamina, 
this honors system. Not only must he 
have the innate driving force to impel 
him to the readings and research, but 
he himself, instead of the professor, 
must constantly “check up” on him- 
self as to whether he is really learning. 
Moreover, he must have the intel- 
lectual curiosity, the motivating de- 
sire, to search for much that his guid- 
ing instructor has not specifically 
named. “Do I know this subject from 
every angle?” This is the question 
that the adventurous boy taking an 
honors course must always be answer- 
ing for himself. For, relieved from 
written and oral tests during the last 
two years, he must finally face the 
ordeal of being examined, both orally 
and in writing, by a committee of ex- 
perts imported from other universities! 
“Personal pull”, a “pleasing per- 
sonality”, popularity with student- 
body or Faculty — these count for 
nothing when he stands before that 
group of strangers who have come to 
discover whether he has really grasped 
the subjects which he has investigated 
“on his own”. In their presence he 
either knows or doesn’t know. A proof 
of character as well as of scholarship, 
this “honors” business. A little more 
of this kind of education, and the spine- 
less elements in our American student- 
body would soon be driven, through 
their own desperation, from the college 
campus. 
Many modifications of this plan are 
now on trial. In the upper years of the 
Liberal Arts College at Cornell much 
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of the formal course work has been 
abandoned, and reports take the place 
of recitations, while initiative of the 
broadest type is encouraged in the 
major field of study. In short, the old- 
fashioned notion of a professor as one 
who merely lectures or is bored to dis- 
traction by the halting recitations of 
his students is now changing to the 
theory that he is mainly a director or 
supervisor of the readings and inves- 
tigations undertaken by these stu- 
dents outside of the classroom. 


UCH a procedure, of course, implies 
S in all cases a thorough examina- 
tion at the close of the last two years 
of the student’s college career. Har- 
vard, Princeton, Reed College at 
Portland, Oregon, and Whitman in 
Washington State, have however gone 
much further. They require before 
graduation a general examination 
covering the entire field of studies 
taken during the four years. No more 
can Young America exclaim after 
passing a semester test, “Thank God, 
now I can forget that much!” No 
more can he follow the camel philoso- 
phy of education — one big drink and 
never again. He must retain his in- 
formation, principles, theories, for 
four years; and if he retains them so 
long they probably will remain with 
him for life. Moreover, these final 
tests cover the whole field of each sub- 
ject; the old excuse that “I didn’t take 
that course” in Literature, History or 
Economics doesn’t go; the student is 
supposed to have filled in the gaps by 
means of his own investigations. 

Now, sometimes, in this effort to 
“put the student upon his own” the 
case method is used instead of an or- 
thodox examination in a course. Let 
him inspect an actual example in 
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social service or industrial economics 
out in the work-a-day world, analyze 
it, and offer improvements. Thus in 
the College of Education at Ohio State 
University the Senior frequently in- 
vestigates and solves a “case” instead 
of passing an old-fashioned general 
test in pedagogy —the case being 
some specific problem arising in a 
school. Often, as at the University of 
Wisconsin, a codperative investigation 
by professor and students jointly has 
taken the place of a regulation test — 
an investigation in which the students 
and their teacher discover andclearly 
state the problem, break it up into its 
main divisions, distribute the sections 
among the investigators (including 
the instructor), and finally assemble 
the results of the research and present 
a solution. Professor and class work 
shoulder to shoulder in a community 
of effort, just as is the method in any 
large enterprise in industrial, com- 
mercial, or civic life. 


Oo” of the most widely heralded 
plans for placing the collegian 
upon his own initiative and at the 
same time taking the vagueness out of 
his training is the so-called Wisconsin 
Experimental College, inaugurated 
by Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, former 
President of Amherst. A couple of 
hundred of the most intellectual stu- 
dents in this great university are segre- 
gated into a college of their own, with 
a most carefully selected Faculty. 
They study — all of them — only one 
cross-section at a time of man’s exis- 
tence on earth: one year Greek or 
Latin civilization, its history, phi- 
losophy, literature, science; another 
year medieval civilization, its history, 
philosophy, etc. 

Perhaps a decade from now we shall 





know with some certainty the results 
of such training. One result, however, 
is already evident: these college boys 
even now when they meet in leisure 
hours have something in common to 
discuss besides athletics — the only 
topic about which most students in an 
informal group can talk intelligently. 
Moreover, with lectures and old- 
fashioned formal recitations few and 
far between, these selected intellects 
have found the classroom not a place 
for slumber, but a battle-ground for 
clash of opinions. 


N” so widely noted, but just as 
radical and significant a depart- 
ure from orthodox methods of in- 
struction, is the Rollins College pro- 
cedure of practically abolishing all 
recitations and lectures and substitut- 
ing a two-hour session of study in the 
professor’s “‘studio”. In this small 
Florida institution, with the former 
editor, Hamilton Holt, as President, 
stiff-baeked desks in orderly rows are 
gone. No longer does a pedagogue 
perch on a high platform to watch for 
cheating or drowsiness. Instead, he 
and his pupils sit in a large, many- 
windowed room, with easy chairs, 
rugs, pictures —a home-like room, 
— and there for a couple of hours he 
at his desk, often in the center of the 
floor, and the students in any seats 
they may desire, read and study as 
fast or as slowly as each may wish. 

If a boy gets “stuck”, if a reference 
or problem is too difficult for him, 
over he comes to the instructor, and 
there they together work it out, or else 
go to the departmental library, ranged 
about the walls, to find the facts. For, 
heartbreaking as it may seem to some 
college administrators, this school be- 
lieves in having the books of a depart- 
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ment right at hand for the use of 
teacher and class, rather than in some 
huge, confusing collection in a great 
structure across the campus. 


FEW decades ago all pedagogical 
A talk was based on the principle, 


“From the particular to the general.” 
Today there is a sweep of opinion 
directly the reverse, so far as the first 
two years of college are concerned. At 
this hour discussions wax hot over 
“orientation” or “gateway” courses. 
A lusty army of conservatives is al- 
ways on hand to condemn to perdition 
the whole business as too vague, too 
general, too easy, a sop handed out to 
the hosts of less intellectual folk who 
have invaded college. But the fact 
remains that American colleges are 
coming more and more to believe that 
Freshmen and Sophomores need just 
such broad introductory survey or 
gateway courses in Literature, History, 
Science, instead of being plunged at 
once into Elizabethan Drama or 
Colonial American History or Com- 
parative Embryology. 

To give the immature mind a gen- 
eral, bird’s-eye view of the greater 
fields of human knowledge, without 
bewildering details and without the 
least pretense of mastering any partic- 
ular section of any one field — this is 
the object of the orientation course. It 
would seem sensible that before a man 
attempted to make the leg of a chair 
he should first take a good look at a 
chair as a whole. Before attempting 
the study of the effect of civilization 
upon the Chinese, a student might 
well consider for a semester the general 
concept of civilization. 

The scheme is unique in at least two 
ways: it succeeds in revealing the re- 
lationships of all types of life and 
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knowledge, and it aids in breaking 
down the lamentable air-tight depart- 
ment system now prevailing in uni- 
versities. 

“Educational flabbiness!” “Gulp- 
ing down too much pre-digested por- 
ridge!” Of course such dangers exist 
in gateway courses, Certainly in his 
Sophomore year the college boy should 
begin to handle “sterner stuff”. Un- 
doubtedly he does in the better insti- 
tutions. The old elective system per- 
mitting browsing youngsters to choose 
Art Appreciation, Chinese History, 
and Swimming as their mental diet, is 
gone forever. The present tendency is 
to divide human knowledge into five 
or six large fields, and then inform 
Young America that he must gain a 
pretty fair idea of the general contents 
of these fields. In short, American col- 
leges are demanding, not the produc- 
tion of specialists, but human beings 
with a wide, though not necessarily 
deep, understanding of the achieve- 
ments and problems of mankind. 


Y THIS time it should be evident to 
B the layman and the “facile au- 
thor” that there is “something doing” 
inside the average American college. 
Is it not apparent that many of these 
innovations prophesy gloomy days for 
that dragon at the college gates — the 
Registrar? Not the Faculty but the 
Registrar now grants most American 
degrees. The Frankenstein monster 
of credits, units, points, academic 
machinery, has threatened to smother 
the real spirit and purpose of higher 
education. Luckily the day of the ad- 
ding-machine is passing in the Ameri- 
can college, and the quality, the soul, 
instead of the mere gross bulk, of 
education is on the eve of receiving its 
just due. 





The Nightmare of Cocaine 


By a FormMeER “SNow-Birp”’ 


One of our quarter-million “‘dope’’ addiéts tells a grim tale of 
the little white powders, and of his dificult deliverance 
from a debasing slavery 


now nine years away, with a 

coldly appraising eye. Time has 
made it possible for me to pass 
judgment with reasonable accuracy. 
At least I can explore those years 
unemotionally, and in writing of one’s 
own affairs: that is something. Con- 
fessions are gruesome and usually 
unnecessary, but I trust no reader will 
accuse me of wasting his time. I hope 
to grasp a few of my more vivid 
memories, to evaluate them, and let 
the matter go at that. 

Most individuals who become ad- 
dicted to the use of a drug, are seeking 
an outlet or escape from some reality. 
Often the thing they flee is as elusive 
as the finest cobweb, but to them as 
real as life and as binding as the most 
wearisome chain. The failure to ad- 
just oneself successfully to the 
contingencies of living brings into 
play a conflict. Unhappy home con- 
ditions, thwarted ambitions, uncon- 
genial work, all may bear an impor- 
tant part, and to understand people 
who find their relief in abnormal ways 
one must keep these facts in mind. 

Careful observers agree that there 
is an increase in the use of narcotics, 


I Look back at a period in my life, 


an increase which does not speak well 
for our times. Just what part Pro- 
hibition plays in the matter remains 
to be seen, but that it has done its 
part is incontrovertible. Narcotics 
lend themselves to smuggling opera- 
tions far more readily than do alco- 
holics, and for this reason the Govern- 
ment finds it most difficult to cope 
with the situation, especially when we 
consider that the drugs can be, and 
are, produced in other countries at 
prices which cannot obtain here. The 
“dope” peddler makes profits almost 
unbelievable. If this profit could be 
wiped out, peddling would stop. 


N°? oNnE knows to what proportions 
the business has grown, no sta- 
tistics are available, and the same 
applies to the number of addicts in 
the land. Probably somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 250,000 is a fair 
estimate, though I am well aware that 
the figure is placed much higher by 
certain newspapers and lower by the 
Public Health Department. If the in- 
creasing number of arrests for “dope” 
peddling is of any significance, there 
is an increase, though it may indi- 
cate only increased efficiency on the 
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part of the narcotic squads. We hope 
the latter. One way or the other, the 
matter is of grave national concern, 
and seems to be the price we pay for 
high speed in our lives today. 


N 1917, along with many other 
Americans, I went to France as an 
officer in the A. E.F. I was glad to go; 
not that I was anxious to fight and 
die, not that I was possessed of any 
burning patriotism, but because I saw 
in the war an opportunity to get away 
from an unpleasant domestic situa- 
tion, a situation to which I had failed 
to adjust myself. In France and at the 
front I soon learned that cognac was a 
powerful support for a timid spirit. I 
was honestly frightened many times. 
There came an harassing week; rain, 
mud, shells, no relief; literally Hell. 
Cognac gone! Spirits lagging! Not 
exactly frightened but fearful. Oh, for 
one big drink! But none was there. 

A fellow officer of the French army 
stood beside me in the rain. His 
spirits were high, he was happy. I 
saw him occasionally put a pinch of 
something in his nostrils, and a 
moment later his eyes were bright, he 
was levity in the face of disaster, he 
was confident. I shuddered — snow! 
We watched our posts hour after hour, 
the drizzle became sleet, the gray day 
became foggy dusk, the Germans 
increased the intensity of their fire, 
there was a tenseness in the darkness, 
a raid was imminent. Cognac! I 
fairly prayed for it. I reached out my 
hand and my companion smiled as he 
placed in it the tiny box. I was awk- 
ward, but I took one, two quick 
sniffs of the snowy powder. There was 
a momentary burning sensation, quick 
free breaths, a suffusing warmness, 
and with it my timidity disappeared. 
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The whining shells became louder — 
I smiled. A few broke near —I 
laughed. Half an hour later we were 
successful in driving off a well-organ- 
ized raid. I patted the shoulder of my 
French benefactor —God, how I 
cursed him later! He merely shrugged 
his shoulders, held out the box, and I 
accepted it once more. 

Excuses! I hear the word. Not at 
all; I offer none. I wanted relief. I 
knew exactly what I was doing. I 
merely substituted cocaine for al- 
cohol, a bad bargain at the best, but 
at the particular moment the only one 
possible. No, I write no excuses. I have 
merely described an incident as it 
occurred. Unfortunately, cocaine was 
easy to obtain in France. A small 
package, conveniently carried in a side 
pocket, was a long supply and more 
powerful than bulky bottles of cognac. 
Alcohol was deserted, cocaine took the 
whip, and a more pitiless taskmaster 
man never had. A rotten trade! 

WEEK later we were relieved and I 

A fell back on my ever present out- 
let, my voluminous diary. Hour after 
hour in the rest camp I wrote, wrote 
of every conceivable subject, of my- 
self, of life, of war, of the soldiers. My 
pen would lag, ideas would grow 
leaden-footed; cognac, again plentiful, 
I scorned; snow — ever it was snow. 
The sombre skies of Northern France 
mattered not; the cold, sodden turf, 
the driving sleet, the heavy twilight; 
either they did not exist or were 
entirely overshadowed by the roseate 
warmth of my own being — the glow 
of snow. Mine was another world. 
Alluring fancies, elusive ideas, a rapid 
SS I would try to catch and 
oldone for my own, but with an aggra- 
vating and charming fleetness a new 
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one would crowd the other from view. 
A thousand pictures flashing across the 
silver screen of my mind, the endless 
cinema of stimulated fancy, the piti- 
less drive of a tireless driver. Yes — 
yes —I must write that story; many of 
the aviators had told it, that strange 
apparition they had seen, her hair 
flying, her black eyes flashing, spread- 
ing a wild courage as she would lead 
them higher, higher to victory. No, 
not victory, disaster! Ridiculous, 
stupid! Here on our side we prayed 
with vehemence to the God of justice 
for strength to give those dirty Huns a 
good drubbing, while over there they 
did the same thing in exactly the same 
way. How God must have held His 
sides and laughed! Far into the night 
I wrote and dreamed, often until gray 
dawn came sludgily from the East and 
the stirrings of life around the bar- 
racks announced another day. 


HE war ended. I was sent to Ber- 

lin, where I worked as I never 
knew one could. There was time for 
nothing but the daily routine, a thou- 
sand petty details, but each one im- 
portant. Here I made my first and un- 
successful stand against “snow”. One 
month, two months I held out, and my 
weight was coming back to normal, 
my appetite returned, I enjoyed long 
nights of undisturbed sleep. Yes, I 
missed my fancies, my dreams. I had 
been haunted from time to time by 
weird fears; cocaineurs became mor- 
ally degenerate, physically careless. 
Would I? Time and again I wondered. 
But with abstinence came new respect 
for self; I found time to write a great 
deal and I note in those old diaries new 
and sane ideas, a clear outlook which 
was refreshing after many pages of 
maudlin and incoherent imaginings. I 
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played polo, I swam, I read. One day 
I threw an ounce of “snow” into a 
great pond where a dozen graceful 
swans were preening themselves. With 
an inward glow of self satisfaction I 
walked slowly back to the Hotel 
Adlon through the gathering dusk. 

Two days later the Adjutant handed 
me orders to return to America for 
discharge. It was a blow! True, peace 
had been signed for nearly a year, 
though I could scarcely realize the 
fact. I had landed in France in 
August, 1917; here it was May, 1920, 
after nearly three years eventful, 
crowded, and happy after a fashion. 
I had hoped to go to Poland. In fact 
I would have gone anywhere on earth 
to have kept away from New York, 
the old pictures, the old surroundings 
again. My blood grew cold. For half a 
day I wandered the streets. Little 
groups of German schoolboys with 
whom I often chatted were unnoticed. 
New York —I tramped on slowly. 
America —it meant all that old 
unhappiness again. There, directly in 
front of me (how insidiously clever 
one’s unguided feet can be) was the 
little pharmacy. Two grams? Yes, yes, 
that would be enough. In an hour I 
did not care! 

Before leaving Berlin I purchased 
nearly four ounces of cocaine, a small 
fortune in America. Being an officer I 
knew my own belongings were safe. I 


had decided. 


LANDED in New York in mid-June. 
It was late before we were allowed 
to go ashore; even then I knew I could 
not go home. Instead I went to a hotel. 
I must have looked terrible. For 


nights I had paced the decks of the 
transport, my “snow” and I. A million 
illusions had danced from crest to 
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crest of the endless waves. With a 
killing forcefulness the drug drove my 
fagged brain pitilessly, tirelessly. Far 
out in the utter solitude of spaceless 
void, out where only souls exist, 
somewhere there must be peace. I 
know that at times I was only a dull 
machine attached to a wandering 
spirit by the very flimsiest of threads. 
I would watch the swirling wake at 
nights, I was tempted to plunge into 
the restless water. Food was revolting. 
Sleep impossible. I wrote endlessly. 
Today I can laugh at those pages. An 
incoherency understandable only to 
me, a mendacity which is charmingly 
naive, and through it all a powdery 
trail anyone with an experienced eye 
can detect, the trail of snow! 


ge clerk assigned me a room, and 


with genuine concern asked if I 
were sick and did I wish the house 
doctor. I mumbled some reply and 
hastened to the upper floors. For an 
hour I watched the lights of the city. 
Home — but not mine. I listened with 
ears acutely drug-tempered to the 
many ever present but unannoying 
sounds of a city. Home? I reached for 
a vial. One sniff, two, three — funny 
thing, home. Silly sentimental old 
codgers wrote about it — folks seemed 
to like it — if they could write, why 
not I? For an hour I did. To this day 
that hour’s writing is one of the seven 
wonders to me. Not a single capital 
letter, not one punctuation mark, 
often whole lines without a break for 
words. It was as if someone had taken 
a long strip of light-fogged motion 
picture with unbelievable rapidity 
and then had translated it into words. 
Yet from somewhere in my drug-be- 
fuddled brain one definite idea took 
shape, Home? Why not? 
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I heard the distant ringing, a few 
hasty words, that was home! Half an 
hour later my wife, white eyed, 
horrified, tight-lipped, walked from 
my room. Her burning, hissing words 
I still hear. “You degenerate! My 
God, you are loathsome!” She was 
right! 


wo days later I was normal, but 
Tier from well. My fortune, if any, 
was my education. I needed no strong 
box. I took my slender savings and 
there began a search which eventually 
ended in a little boat yard up the 
river. I still own that boat; she is my 
sacred holy of holies, for she carried me 
out of the world of slavery to a very 
real freedom. I left my books behind 
and I would not go back for them. 
Early one morning I drifted down the 
Hudson, out past the Goddess who 
holds high her symbolic torch pro- 
claiming her everlasting message to all 
the world, and there, one by one, I 
emptied my boxes of “snow” into the 
surging waters and silently watched 
the last fleck of white disappear. With 
a sigh of real relief I laid my course for 
sea, caught the first of a light morning 
breeze, and soon lost the lines of the 
city in the mistiness. Perhaps a need- 
less gesture, probably cheap dra- 
matics, but it was done honestly and 
earnestly. Free from any taint we, my 
boat and I, went to sea and there we 
stayed. 

To write of struggles would be 
boastful. I recall too vividly the wild 
exhortations of the “reformed” 
drunkard as he told in lurid words of 
the dreadful depth to which he had 
been dragged by the demon rum. I 
think there was an element of the 
braggart in his almost maniacal 
emotionalism, and certainly a state of 
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mind not far removed from his detested 
intoxication; he had only made a trade. 


T 1s hard to write of those days 
for fear the sense of boastfulness 
will creep in and ruin the truth. There 
were days when I would lie hour after 
hour on the deck of the boat, hungrily 
looking past the top of the swaying 
mast into that great realm of fancy 
where lived my many friends. Around 
me stern reality; that other land was 
there, but, alas! the door was locked, 
and the key—my last fleck of 
“snow” was where I had put it. 
Mercifully, Nature usually took a 
hand, bringing a sudden gale and high 
seas which demanded long hours of 
cautious tiller work, much toil on 
ropes and sails, with at last a warm 
morning, the storm over; and ex- 
hausted I would sleep the clock 
around. With wholesome fatigue and 
rest came new strength, so that for 
weeks I was conscious only of the joy 
of living and the joy of freedom. I 
threaded a thousand narrow straits, I 
explored untold deserted harbors, I 
saw Voodoo rituals. I tramped the 
country of Morgan, I sailed the seas 
of Drake, I sang lustily every song I 
had ever heard. I was living, I was 
free. Sometimes with the relentless- 
ness of Javert from nowhere would 
come a bad day, but I noticed they 
happened less often. Came a time at 
last when a year slipped by without 
one. I had learned. Then and then only 
I trusted myself in a city. The rest was 
easy. For nine years “snow” and I 
have lived apart. At no time have I 
ever felt a physical call for cocaine, 
none of the racking struggles of with- 
drawal. 
I want no sympathy, I did the one 
thing which was as logical as were the 





steps leading to the first contact. But 
I hear the question, “Is there any way 
out for the majority of addicts who 
can’t buy a boat and sail the Seven 
Seas?”” Most emphatically, yes! 


I" APPROACHING the addict himself 
there should be a sympathetic atti- 
tude. Once we understand how and 
why he began, we are in a position to 
help him intelligently. Often he is not 
conscious of any real reason, but I feel 
certain that it does exist and can be 
found, and once exposed to clear light 
the fearfulness often disappears. The 
next great step is isolation; the addict 
must be moved to new and wholesome 
surroundings; old friends, old scenes, 
old contacts, must be left behind and 
in the new place there should be hard 
work a-plenty. Quite naturally it 
means absolute abstinence from the 
drug. 

I have long dreamed of such a 
colony, well removed from the world 
at large, where men can go and find 
help along the tedious road of re- 
habilitation. Not a penal colony but a 
great workshop with work for all, in 
time self-sustaining, a refuge for those 
who will come and find the great joy 
of that greater freedom. Many would 
never leave but would remain to help 
others along the way. I know of no 
finer work that some man of millions 
could do than to endow such a place. 
No man could ask for .a greater 
monument! 

But I forget. I must finish my story. 
For four years we stayed at sea, down 
the Atlantic, across the lovely Carib, 
meeting a few storms but mostly just 
good wholesome ocean and plenty of 
hard work. At last I came home, to 
my home, mine only. Here I work and 
the years are full. 
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When War Was War in Paraguay 


By STEPHEN BonsAL 


The Sargenta, a Paraguayan Molly Pitcher and something more, relates 
her experience in the epic days of Lopez, when q nation 
was all but exterminated © 


AD she been a little taller, the 
IH Sargenta might well be de- 
scribed as portly; but you 
must not rush to the conclusion that I 
am trying to let you know by diplo- 
matic indirection that my heroine was 
short and squat, or even dumpy. 
While the Sargenta was exceedingly 
well nourished, and there were no- 
where to be seen the outward and vis- 
ible signs of the massive bone struc- 
ture you knew must be there hidden, 
she possessed the most perfect and 
instant control of her limbs of all 
women, or men either, for that matter, 
of her age that I have ever seen. Her 
faculties, mental and physical, co- 
ordinated with wonderful precision, 
and when it was pointed out to her 
that, with these advantages, she was 
evidently born for the aviation corps, 
the Sargenta gravely remarked that 
she would enter it—when the next 
war came. 

Of course the Sargenta was no 
child. We met in 1912, and she was a 
veteran of the Great Paraguayan 
War, which died of inanition in 1869. 
She would have been compelled to 
throw all her most cherished remi- 
niscences into the discard before she 


could have even pretended to deny 
that she had lived at least seventy 
years, through fair and foul weather; 
and, as it seemed to me, she had en- 
joyed them all. 


H: best, certainly her distinguish- 
ing, feature, was her deep-set 
eyes. They were not very beautiful, 
certainly they were not melting or lan- 
guorous or long-lashed, as were the 
eyes of almost all the chicas who 
flocked about her, loving to sit at her 
feet. Neither were they sinister nor 
cold, but they were different from 
other people’s eyes — I used to imag- 
ine it was because they had so fre- 
quently, so calmly and so unafraid, 
reflected the onset of the dark horse- 
man. These eyes, the deep chest and 
the full bosom of the Sargenta, even 
in her seventieth year, revealed why 
she had survived all the hazards of the 
devastating war and of her long 
eventful life. It was not luck that had 
brought her almost scatheless through 
so many dangers; it was because she 
had been put into this world to 
stay. 

The Sargenta had her days, of 


course, like every one else, and now 
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and then her mercurial spirits were 
oppressed by a gloomy mood that 
could not be denied. There were now 
left in Asunciédn but few if any sur- 
vivors of the epic days, and when the 
dark spell was upon her the Sar- 
genta would shut herself up in a 
little world of her own, peopled ap- 
parently only by the spirits of those 
who after sharing her sufferings had 
long since vanished. At such moments 
she talked of men, with, to us, wholly 
unfamiliar names, and sometimes she 
would lower her voice to a confidential 
whisper and speak of Lopez, the 
younger, of Don Francisco. It came 
naturally to her to speak of him with 
bated breath, in hushed tones, as one 
speaks of God within the precincts of 
His sanctuary. 


I PLIED the Sargenta with cheroots 

wn on the most famous vegas; 
indeed I left little untried in my per- 
sistent and repeated attempts to find 
an open sesame for the staunch flood 
gates of her memory; but to little 
purpose. At times indeed I thought I 
fathomed her attitude of mixed rev- 
erence and fear for the Mariscal, but 
when I said “war” and tried to draw 
her out as to what she had seen of 
the Latin-American Armageddon, 
the Sargenta would dart glibly off 
upon some conversational tangent. 
She would caricature with a light 
touch the latest little war, or fall into 
a disquisition upon the new rifle, 
recently introduced into the army, of 
which she was at no pains to conceal 
her poor opinion. 

“Fire — fight with clubbed mus- 
kets — then swiftly your cutlass — 
That was the way we fought,” she 
would say. “Now, a tap an that 


Belgian rifle!” How the Sargenta 
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would laugh at the idea! “That might 
be a love tap—but not war. It 
might stop a mouse— but not a 
Paraguayan.” 


NE night, however, the Sargenta 
O sulked in her corner; she would 
neither talk politics nor play cards, 
and she was strangely indifferent to 
business. The fluctuations of the 
maté market left her cold. The name 
of Jara, the revolutionary chief of the 
moment, was in the air. A week be- 
fore, leading for the fifth time a 
perfectly forlorn hope of a revolution, 
he had been cut to pieces, his men 
strung up or dispersed, and he him- 
self was brought back to the capital 
in an ironwood cage. In this plight he 
was carried through the streets on a 
raised platform, so that all might see 
him at their convenience. 

I was told how he had shot down 
treacherously the sons of many of the 
leading families, and how upon their 
daughters even more grievous wrongs 
had been inflicted by him or by his 
order. Yet, when they saw him bleed- 
ing still from many wounds and biting 
in his baffled fury the bars of his cage, 
the people of both high and low degree 
who looked on were wonderfully 
softened toward him. And two days 
later, when he died, all Asuncién 
turned out and gave him an impres- 
sive funeral. The members of the 
Cabinet and the leaders of the Gov- 
ernment he had sought to overthrow 
competed and even fought among 
themselves as to who should touch the 
funeral scarves that streamed back 
from the great catafalque as he started 
on his last journey. The whole city 
followed him to his grave because, as 
the voice of the people had it, he was 
“Muy hombre! muy hombre!” (very 
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brave! very much of a man!) and had 
died with his straw sandals on. 

After the ceremony, and while the 
funeral trappings were being packed 
away and the mourning banners 
furled, I went to the guinta and caught 
sight of the Sargenta in a new and, as 
it seemed to me, a strange mood. Two 
soldiers dropped in, one hobbling 
painfully and the other with his arm 
in a bark sling. The Sargenta gave 
us some tepid beer to drink, started 
to play her interminable game of soli- 
taire, and then, with a gesture of 
petulance, threw the greasy cards 
away. The soldiers had planned a 
walk and a talk in the garden with the 
chicas, tall, bare-footed girls with 
lustrous eyes and long straight black 
hair falling loosely over their sloping 
shoulders; but this was the Sargenta’s 
hour and she was not to be denied. 


man!” — I must in justice to the 

soldiers and myself say that noone 
had mentioned the guerrilla chief we 
had so recently laid away. “But I, yes 
I who am speaking, was with the great 
Mariscal to the end, or almost. I 
carried a musket in his ranks for four 
years. Yes, I was with him until next 
to the last day. I, I who am speaking 
to you, know what war is, and I can 
tell you it is quite different from these 
little ructions. I ran away on the night 
before the last day, not from the 
Macaos (so the Guarani country folk 
and some others hereabouts invariably 
call the Brazilians) but crazed by 
hunger and thirst. I call God to wit- 
ness that nothing substantial had 
passed my lips for a year. For days, 
indeed for months, we had been gath- 
ering herbs and digging roots for all 
sustenance, and that was a greasy 


lc Jara! You talk about that 


day indeed when we could throw a 
piece of rawhide into the puchero to 
give it a meaty taste. 

“That night, the night before the 
end, I stole from the commissary a 
camote, or a mandarin orange — I do 
not remember what it was; I am glad 
no one was guarding it as I was crazed 
with hunger and I would have cut 
him to pieces with as little thought 
and as little remorse as when you 
stamp your foot on the flat head of a 
venomous snake. As I took it I said, I 
will give this to my captain, who was 
sick. My God! how sick he was — 
with the cold fever! Besides, he had 
gone stone blind from a wound in the 
head, but I was always there to lead 
him into the fight. Then — who could 
resist? —I ate the potato, or what- 
ever it was I had stolen. It choked me, 
and the guards woke up and they were 
going to shoot me at sunrise. 

“But in the middle of the night my 
blind captain groped his way to where 
I lay, cut my et and, well — I 
had crept far up the hillside when day- 
light came. From there I saw how the 
Brazilians surrounded the remnant 
of our men, too weak to fight, unwill- 
ing to flee, and I heard their officers 
shout from file to file: ‘Do not waste 
your ammunition on the wounded!’ 
and I saw how they went around 
cutting the throats of our men as they 
lay in their tracks.” 


H™ the Sargenta became a bit 
discursive. It was just like stick- 
ing pigs — the way the Macaos went 
about it, she explained; only the dead- 
beat soldiers were so weak and im- 
poverished that little blood flowed 
from their white wounds. And from 
this lonely coign of vantage she saw, 
too, how her Mariscal was killed; no, 
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he was not drowned in the Aquidaban, 
as the story books have it. “And I 
saw how la Lynchee, his beautiful 
Irish woman, the bright one, saved 
herself from the melée in which he 
fell, and dashed away on her swift 
horse that she had had sent after her 
from her horse-loving country. Cerro- 
Cora! Cerro-Cora!” exclaimed the Sar- 
genta passionately. “That was the 
end of most of us — but for some — 
it was the beginning of worse things.” 


oMEHOw the Sargenta got back to 
Asuncién, following in the trail of 
the advancing Brazilian army, making 
by night the journey they made by 
day. Suddenly she burst into hoarse 
laughter: 
“Tf I tell you, you will laugh, but it 
is true. I was almost fat when I 
reached Asuncién. I thought of noth- 
ing but food. Late at night, when no 
one was around, or early in the morn- 
ing, when they had started out upon 
another étape, I would sneak stealthily 
up to the dead campfires, and poking 
about in the ashes I would pick and 
choose among the victuals they had 
spilled from their kettles when the 
bivouac was over and the day’s march 
was about to begin. I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I saw the 
things they left behind. I suppose 
that’s the way with conquerors. But, 
fresh from our starving days, it was 
hard for me to believe what I saw. 
Those lucky bands of negroes! They 
killed a steer every day! And they left 
fat, unpicked bones lying around on 
the ground when they marched away. 
For these I had to fight with the sneak- 
ing scavengers of the jungle and the 
vultures of the air.” 
What she most suffered from was 
the filthy water in the rivers and the 
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springs. How little they cared for 
those who came after them, those 
Macaos! That, too, the Sargenta sup- 
posed was the fashion of conquerors 
for all time. “So did Jara behave at 
Paraguay-i, and in consequence the 
people there are suffering from a 
pestilence today,” she admitted. The 
Macaos would drink their fill of the 
heaven-sent water, and then they 
would wash their wounds and wet 
their bandages to cool their fevered 
limbs, and then they would lead their 
beasts of burden and their steers to 
wallow in the mud that remained. 
“Puah! It was terrible. I could do 
many things, I, a soldier of the great 
army of Paraguay—that starved 
but never deserted; but after that I 
could not drink.” 


or the forty days the Sargenta 

travelled in the wake of the Bra- 
zilians, she quenched her thirst with 
the juice of the bitter orange, which 
her Mariscal had so wisely planted 
throughout the wilderness when, long 
before the storm broke, he saw the 
war clouds gathering. “So you see he 
saved my life,” commented the Sar- 
genta, “‘although he had ordered me 
to be shot. He saved my life, even if he 
did lose our country, as some say. But 
they are fools. The Macaos were com- 
ing anyway, but while he lived our 
Mariscal held them back.” 

If she could only get to Asuncién, 
the Sargenta thought her troubles 
would be over, but when she got 
there it seemed they had only begun. 
She had nine children, her sister six. 
The sister had been drawing rations 
for them all as children of the army, 
as long as there were rations to draw, 
and when that was all over she had 
attacked their savings, and when the 
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Sargenta came the last centavo had to 
be spent so that she could cover her 
nakedness as decently as she could. 
“What a sight that was! Our little 
criaturas, pale and sickly, so weak 
they could not stand up, crawling 
about the grass-grown streets, their 
scrawny, scabby limbs all uncovered 
and their stomachs swollen with the 
weeds they chewed. Soon there were in 
Asuncién twenty thousand unpro- 
tected women gathered together from 
the devastated fields. They were all 
without help, and many without hope. 
Some of these just turned their faces 
to the wall and died, cursing the 
Macaos and leaving their children to 
us. 
Pina, the tallest of the barefooted 
girls, grabbed the soldier’s cutlass and 
brandished it fiercely. “Shameless 
fellows they were, sin-vergiienzas all. 
How I would like to get at them!” 


HE Sargenta drew herself up 
y pte, paying no attention to 
the interruption. 

“But there were some of them who 
kept cool heads, and foremost of 
these were the veterans of the Grand 
Army; they who had fought to save 
their country on the battlefield now 
determined to save their race, so 
nearly threatened with extinction, for 
practically no men had survived the 
carnage. They determined to honor 
their husbands by conquering their 
conquerors. There were about six 
thousand Brazilian soldiers in Asun- 
cién at this time, and about as many 
more stationed all about it, and they, 
the mothers of all that was left of the 
Paraguayan blood, became their serv- 
ants for rations or for wages. 

“They were very rich, these Ma- 
caos, drawing the double war pay; 
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and besides,” explained the Sargenta, 
“there were pickings and stealings, of 
course, and many of them in this way 
were able to keep two of us. There 
were over twenty thousand of us, the 
widows of the war, and I think we 
must have had on the average about 
five criaturas each dependent upon us. 
Yes, in the old days we had more 
children, but during the war so many 
had died the starving death that on 
the average to each of us only about 
five were left. The only thought I had 
and the only thought that any of us 
had in doing this thing was that the 
seed of our men should survive and 
that the Guarani blood should not 
perish off the face of the earth. 


«ALL my children lived, and they 
A have raised up sixty grandchil- 
dren to my husband, who was slaugh- 
tered at Cerro-Cora. Yes, I saw him 
lying there. Before I started on the 
homeward journey I raised a scare- 
crow to keep away the vultures. It was 
foolish of me, was it not? But women 
are sentimental, even when they have 
been soldiers. We were very fortunate. 
Few of us had children by our con- 
querors. It seemed to be generally so. 
I suppose our blood, envenomed by 
so much hate, did not flow together; 
but after I had been living with my 
Brazilian man for nearly two years | 
was surprised by a feeling to which I 
had long been a stranger, and then 
the Macao baby came. It was a 
strange little worm, with a purple face 
and dark kinky hair, which it soon 
wrapped about my heart. I called it 
my grandchild, because it had come 
to me in saving my children; it was 
born of my love for my Paraguayan 
boys, but it soon died. Strange it was, 
but you know I was sorry. I could not 
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cook for a week, thinking of that little 
black worm that died; but, of course, 
it was better so. 


“AFTER the days of the Residence, 

as we called it, and they lasted 
six years, perhaps a little more, peace 
was finally announced. Argentina had 
taken the land she wanted, and Brazil 
had taken the province she wanted, 
and when the new boundary line had 
been marked peace was proclaimed. 
And, what was more, there came the 
order for the army of occupation to 
withdraw, at least to Matto-Grosso, 
to Corumba the capital, from there to 
watch the things that were to come. 
But the fears of the Macaos were not 
justified. A few book-men had come 
home from abroad, but there were no 
fighting men or few, and our little 
boys were too young to draw the cut- 
lass on our conquerors, though in 
secret and under cover of night, out 
in the jungle, we taught them how 
to do it. 

“When the day came to leave, I 
went on the chata, the army lighter, 
with my Brazilian man. I still had 
four small children and my sister 
three, that could not shift for them- 
selves, and still in the grass-grown city 
there was no commerce and no money, 
no recursos, and above all no charity. 
Chicas! Have a care to avoid it. It 
makes you very callous and hard- 
hearted to see an empty puchero 
year in and year out. If we stayed be- 
hind, what would become of these, the 
youngest of the war children? So most 
of us shouldered our muskets, tied 
on our knapsacks, and went up the 
great river with the Brazilian soldiers. 

“T had been frank with my man. I 
had told him I could only stay a year 
or at most two, for then I hoped the 
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last of the criaturas might shift for 
themselves, and now what other mis- 
fortune do you think happened? 
When we got to the capital, to Co- 
rumba, months later, and went to 
draw our pay, the counting men said: 
“Why, you know we are in Brazil 
now, and there is no war pay any 
more.’ It came like a thunderbolt. 
We had never thought of that. A 
week went by and my man was very 
cross. He beat me more than was his 


_ habit, and yet I could see he was not 


drunk. He was not drinking at all. 
He was always going to say something, 
but it never came out until one day 
he seemed a little softened and he 
began. 


««¢ ELA, you have wondered why I 

C have been beating you although 
I’m not drinking. Well, it is to make it 
easier to part, for, of course, it is im- 
possible to keep women with no war 
pay. I will have to cut down, and of 
course the negresses here with their 
own garden patches will be cheaper, 
and hen — ’and now he was working 
himself up and trying to be angry, 
though he knew he was wrong and 
that I had always been straight with 
him — ‘and then you are always ask- 
ing for money, for silver money with 
a true metallic ring. No paper money 
for Cela.’ And with that he brought 
me a welt across the face with the 
strap of his loosened bandolier. 

“T thought he was going to kill me, 
and I knelt down before him and said, 
“Remember you are killing the woman 
who bore you the black child with the 
kinky hair.’ 

““*T do remember that, Cela, and 
that is why I am not drinking. Here 
is the money I have saved from the 
drink and the canteen. Take it, and 
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get you down the river as fast as you 
can, for there is to be no more war 
pay, and starving times are coming 
for the tall Guarani women with the 
straight black hair. Yes, the day has 
come for the negresses who plant and 
hoe their own garden patches, weave 
their own clothes and only ask to be 
given drink — but no money.’ 

“TI slipped on board a chata that 
night and, burrowing deep down 
among the bundles of maté leaves, lay 
hidden for days as we floated down 
the river. I kept the money he gave 
me, because I wanted to get home 
with silver in my 4olsillo. One day 
the Capitaz, poking about, discovered 
me, but—well, he said nothing. 
Then the orange groves came into 
view, and so I came home, with money 
in my pocket, and there were my chil- 
dren, grown tall and strong and ready 
to work and everything paid. I can 
tell you I was not ungrateful. I went 
with bowed head to the cathedral 
that night and placed a great beeswax 
candle before the image of Our Lady 
of Sorrows, who had brought me to 
safety through so many dangers. Of 
those who stayed in the North, in 
Brazil, few came back. The children 
of the war were saved and Paraguay 
was saved, but the mothers, most of 
them, died the starving death hun- 
dreds of miles away, up the great 
river, in Matto Grosso.” 


B: the young soldiers followed 
the Sargenta’s story with breath- 
less attention and ever-increasing as- 
tonishment. “Que journada! — What 
a campaign! What days those were!” 
they muttered, but the chicas were 
frankly bored. The long boats were 
floating down the river with their 
heaped-up pyramids of golden fruit, 
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turned into globes of silver by the 
soft regent moon of the tropic skies. 
The love light was in their eyes, 
and they looked longingly down the 
garden walk towards the bowers of 
the yellow roses. 

But — “‘Commandante!” exclaimed 
Tino, he who carried his arm in a 
primitive sling of bark. “‘Comman- 
dante!” he repeated, giving with boy- 
ish enthusiasm high brevet rank to 
the woman soldier. “What think 
you? Will peace ever come to 
Paraguay?” 


™= Sargenta drew steadily on her 
loosely-wrapped cheroot, now fix- 
ing her eyes scrutinizingly upon her 
bare toes and now looking upward to 
the glorious starlit heaven. “ Peace will 
come to Paraguay si Dios quiere — 
when God wills it— but it would 
help the Todopoderoso if the Supreme 
Chief would have shot all those arro- 
gant men who are shod with leather 
and all those chicas who sport bril- 
liants in their dark hair instead of the 
yellow roses our mothers wore. It is 
these things that drive men mad and 
help them to forget God.” 

Then, after a long, strong pull at 
the cheroot and a long slow exhala- 
tion of the thin blue smoke, the 
Sargenta continued more hopefully: 
“However, there is improvement; so 
far as I have heard, not a single shot 
has been fired, in anger, for two 
days.” 

“There was no one so vile as to 
wish to disturb the solemn obsequies 
of Colonel Jara,” explained Tino. 

“You are right, boy,” rejoined the 
Sargenta, as she moved out under the 
trees: “You are right — that is it. 
Still, peace will come to Paraguay — 
when God wills it.” 


“What Well-Dressed Women 
Are Reading” 


By ConsTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


The radio talker in the part of the Greek Chorus to teach us to 
match books with clothes and to avoid reading lest we 
get absorbed therein 


IFE, cries a modern poet, in the 

| thrill of discovery, is like a 
Greek Drama! Yes, it is; for 

the reason that the Greek dramas 
were themselves like something else; 
namely, Life. Well-dressed women are 
not reading the out-moded entertain- 
ment of the Athenian social élite; 
nevertheless we are obliged to con- 
sider the one feature which relates the 
Greek plays intimately to our life to- 
day. That feature is the Chorus. 
Chorus, you remember, hovered vo- 
ciferously about the sharp edges of 
action, just beyond reach of the 
spears; it intruded upon the solitary 
meditations of kings for psycho- 
analytical research, it traipsed after 
those suffering from the Cassandra 
complex, out-prophesying them. To 
the life of the Greek Drama it was 
Fashion Notes, Barometer and Night 
School, Supernal Revelator, Market 
Tips and Household Hints. Chorus, 
in short, knew What’s What in the 
heaven above and on the earth be- 
neath, and in the waters under the 
earth. In this feature of their drama 


the Greeks made telling use of our 
favorite superstition, which has in- 
spired us in all the vast stride of man: 
that invisible, all-knowing powers sur- 
round us, are superlatively interested 
in us, and are ever seeking to com- 
municate to us their own wisdom. 
Supported, encouraged, fired, by this 
egotistic myth, we have come tailless 
from the trees and part-shaven from 
the caves, across the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon, aboard the Santa Maria 
and via the Boston Post Road to this 
effulgence of civilization in the com- 
muter’s cot and the Five-and-Ten- 
Cent stores. 


I" our Age of Science we have cast 
away many old imaginations, but 
never this dear, self-complacent myth. 
The favorite superstition has only 
changed its form. Today we do not 
serve chicken livers au naturel before 
an altar and attend with silent lips 
and hushed hearts while a bewhiskered 
seer reads therein the will toward us 
of the What’s-What Powers. We in- 
vite a friend to luncheon, serve the 
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sacred auguries en brochette with a 
seasonable salad, and listen in. The 
spirits are the same spirits, but the 
oracles have improved immensely. 
Still, as of yore, supremely interested 
in us, the What’s-Whats of our day 
lend sympathetic aid to our modern 
effort to synthesize life in order that 
we may save the time we formerly 
squandered in pursuing education 
through different branches of learning. 


AKE the word “style”, for in- 
‘Lom We have been accustomed 
to apply it to clothes, to Art, and to 
Literature: we have spoken of a writ- 
er’s “style”, and of a mnilliner’s, 
or a decorator’s, and thought of them 
as quite unrelated. We have hitherto 
failed to synthesize on Style. In short, 
it has never occurred to those of us 
who love to read that we should select 
our books sartorially, or as wall 
hangings. But this new synthesis, 
whereby three styles are brought to- 
gether in one expression of good taste 
and refinement, is now presented to 
us. The Style Merger is a fact. Re- 
cently I sought relief from the city’s 
synthetic din — augmented horribly 
during the last year by my neighbors’ 
radios — in a day’s visit to a hermit 
friend who lives on a quiet cove of the 
sea where sailboats move with cloud- 
like grace and make no noise. There is 
not a motor launch on those retired 
waters. The house stands deep in 
trees. The road, a little travelled one, 
is two miles away; and from it a 
narrow leaf-and-sun-dappled footpath 
leads to the hermit’s haunt. No dog 
barks; no auto honks. There, I said, I 
shall find pure sylvan calm, to give 
peace to a soul distracted by the con- 
tinuous choiring of nine loud speakers 
in the over-populated tenement across 


the court from my windows. There 
will be Katydids, Caution whispered. 
And I answered, What of it? 

Delectable odors of luncheon per- 
fumed the silent ether as I entered the 
house. If, in taking my seat, I noticed 
a black box near the window, I was 
incurious. My hostess’s air of sup- 
pressed excitement, the brighter glit- 
ter of her eye, elicited no inquiry from 
me; my major attention was focussed 
on the livers en brochette which the 
hermit lady was apportioning. Her 
fiery glance, had I noted it thought- 
fully, would have suggested to me 
nothing more baleful than Ouija, 
which I knew was her method of con- 
sulting the What’s-What Powers and 
which sometimes communicated in- 
formation that thrilled her. I was in 
no mood to cavil at Ouija. And then 
she told me. She had a radio! It was 
marvellous to hear those voices com- 
ing out of the Unknown. Oh, the 
wonders of Science! And the pro- 
grammes, especially during luncheon 
when they were addressed to thought- 
ful women in the home; really 
educational! 


HE blow fell so suddenly that I 

missed the Announcer’s contribu- 
tion. But I heard the speaker herself 
repeat the title of her educational dis- 
course. It came upon me full tilt, 
stentorian, nasal, rampant; like the 
horn of a wrathy cow in the meadows 
of Vermont: 


“‘WHAT WELL-DRESSED WOMEN 
ARE READING!” 


Certainly, it was a new idea, this 
merger of author and tailor. And one 
should always listen to a new idea; 
particularly so when one cannot avoid 


it. The speaker queried: Would the 
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ladies listening in be willing to appear 
at exclusive social functions wearing 
the styles of last season? Of course 
they would not! Would they ruin the 
effect of a smart up-to-date costume 
by wearing an out-of-date hat? No! 
The sensitive woman of good style and 
culture would shudder at the idea. 
Then was it not just as serious a faux 
pas to appear on “Th’ Avenoo” or in 
a “tea-room of class” with a last 
season’s novel under one’s arm? Yes! 
Well-dressed Women were reading 
this season’s best sellers. They selected 
the best sellers in preference to novels 
less successful financially, though 
equally seasonable, even as they chose, 
out of the several modish tricks of the 
couturiéres, the one which was already 
blazoned upon the girdle and the neck- 
line of millions. The new Style Merger, 
it seemed, was well in progress: hat, 
choker, hand-bag, and brains to 
match. 


N™ if an ethnologist were to in- 
trude here, he would begin by 
reminding us that among primitive 
peoples there is no individual culture, 
there is only group culture. Dress, cus- 
toms, beliefs, daily living, are uniform. 
And this uniformity is insured by a 
system of taboos quite as rigid as any 
to be found in our own fashion maga- 
zines and books of etiquette. Individ- 
uality among them is rare; possibly 
because, while it is sometimes mocked, 
it is more often corrected by the spear. 
(This is merely an aside; for, as any 
one may ask, with some heat, What 
analogy can be drawn between the 
crude mind of the Stone Age folk and 
the highly developed intelligence of 
the modern American woman whose 
habitat is the peak of culture?) 

The Style Merger was not com- 


pleted, however, by tales and toilettes 
in unison. Another voice from beyond 
the range of visibility presently ad- 
dressed the thoughtful woman in the 
home on the theme of Books as In- 
terior Decorations. This spiritual in- 
structor, also of the feminine gender, 
had the typical radio delivery: what 
may be described as the Dot and 
Carry One school of expression. (The 
rule is: First, you underscore a syllable 
or a short word; if a word, then pref- 
erably an unimportant word; preposi- 
tions are prime favorites. Next, you 
pause; then you slur two sounds, 
choosing carefully the last syllable of 
one word and the first syllable of the 
word following. Pause, underscore and 
so on, using the same prehistoric chant 
rhythm throughout, which is as effec- 
tive in the thoughtful woman’s en- 
tourage as ever it was in the Druids’ 
grove or in the Delphic shrine.) 


HE apostle of beauty in the small 
eoumen asked if the cultured 
women listening in had not been con- 
tent to buy books “merely to pass 
away an hour or two of leisure”’. She 
felt sure of it; because she herself once 
acquired books with no other purpose 
than to read them. She was waked 
startlingly from this darkness, one day, 
by a visiting friend who exclaimed in 
horror at the discordant color note 
made by a book on the centre table of 
her living room. Since then she had 
never entered a bookshop without a 
“small sample” of the velour, chintz, 
or damask, which gave the “prevailing 
tone” to her room. She kept the sam- 
ples fresh in her sewing cabinet. Her 
books now were “ Se — lec — tedin — 
Purr-chaste—n’ f’rtriv— yil— amuse- 
ment”’, but for their value as esthetic 
aids in home decoration. 
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The worth of books in the life of an 
up-to-date lover of Beauty did not end 
with the right color note on the centre 
table. The speaker went on to tell the 
thoughtful woman of attractive boxes 
for gew-gaws and manicure neces- 
saries, which the “smart gift shops” 
were showing. The buyers for these 
expensive shops had combed Europe 
for rare old books in rich inlaid bind- 
ings. Clever fingers had glued the gilt- 
edged pages solidly together to make 
three sides of the box. A sharp knife, 
deftly applied to the ancient print, a 
bit of satin lining of antique design, 
a gilt clasp —and behold a handy 
receptacle for mock pearl earrings or 
cutex, and an “ornament on any well- 
groomed woman’s dressing table”. A 
few small books (bound chiefly in 
carved ivory, if I recall her words) 
had been made into compacts. 

Here was, indeed, a new synthesis 
of life for the thoughtful woman. And 
how enlarged was the Author’s field! 
I had cherished the common dream of 
authors: that my bright fancy might 
reflect in the hearts of Gentle Readers, 
but I had never thought of its putting 
lustre on their fingernails. I had not 
even considered bindings in relation to 
sofa pillows. The obvious link between 
Freudian fiction and inverted plaits 


had escaped me. 


N™ day, I sought further enlight- 

enment in one of the larger book 
stores in New York. Oh, yes, I was 
told, books were frequently bought 
nowadays solely for their color, to 
harmonize with the “prevailing tone” 
of a room. 

“In fact, a week or so ago, a lady 
came in with a tape measure and asked 
for three and a half feet of red books. 
She explained that her walls and 
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chairs were painted gray, her draperies 
were red, and that there was a four- 
foot shelf just over the gray chaise 
longue where a big splash of red was 
needed. She did not want books 
enough to fill the shelf, did not want 
them to stand closely and evenly. One 
book must lean, catty-cornered fash- 
ion, from left to right at one end of the 
shelf, and another must catty-corner 
from right to left in the middle of the 
shelf, so as to have that artistic sort of — 
careless look becoming to a sun parlor 
furnished in enamelled wicker and 
hooked rugs.” 

An older generation received much 
of its secular education from books, 
and looked to orthodox clergy, medi- 
cine men and the weather, for oracles. 
It had a plodding, a pedestrian, mind. 
But we have come on! We need not 
pore laboriously over books. We put 
finger and thumb to a small adie. 
nism in the corner, sit down and 
adjust the intellect, and education on 
every subject under the sun flows to 
us through the ether. 


Wr is radio so popular? Radio 


has evolved out of a national 
passion, to supply a nation’s need. No 
people of the earth love “talks” with 
a fervor like ours. In hamlet and city, 
Americans will mass before any ros- 
trum to listen to anybody talk about 
anything; and they will believe vehe- 
mently what they hear just because 
it is said in a Talk. But how much 
more potent is the broadcaster’s sway 
than the lecturer’s! His voice (“‘his” 
by courtesy; it is usually hers) comes 
to you not as the platform speaker’s 
to one of a mob, but as if you alone 
were the object of his solicitude. It 
enters upon your solitary hours as 
companionably as spirits rap on the 
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walls of the elect, and with a superior 
technique which does not trouble you 
to do mathematics. This personal at- 
tention upbuilds your ego (insensibly, 
but it does it). You respond gratefully 
with a whole-hearted endorsement of 
whatever the voices tell you. Thus 
does Radio unite our Young Nation’s 
ruling passion, for Talks, with the 
ancient and beloved myth once em- 


bodied in Chorus. “The Powers at- 
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tend!” They attend and they talk. 

Said a man recently, speaking with 
a thoughtful air, “My radio keeps me 
from reading. Reading mightn’t hurt 
some people. But I had a tendency to 
get lost in a book.” Radio saves the 
lost. Books are off to the tea-rooms of 
class and the period rooms (Grand 
Rapids). Academics and salvation 
are upon the circumambient. We have 
become Air Minded. 


The Laurel and the Cypress Tree 


By Tu. STEPHANIDES 


T= Laurel spake to the Cypress tree 
From a garden fair, from a garden gay: 
“Thou art tall but thou canst not vie with me 
For the homage which to me men pay. 

For my sake the wide world rings with strife, 
For me men sell all which they hold dear, 
For me do they barter human life, 

For me do they mock at pain and fear. 

For me do they rise unto the stars, 

For me do they sink to the lowest hell, 

For me do they loose the flames of Mars — 

I lure them all with my magic spell!” 


The Cypress spake to the Laurel green 

From a garden gray, from a garden drear: 
“°Tis true that of men thou art the queen, 
Of gold more worth and of life more dear. 
Aye, the world for thee doth ring with strife, 
All men are drawn by thy magic spell, 

All men set thee as the goal of life 

Amid the stars or deep down in hell. 

Yet the sands run swift, the day doth dawn 
When upon the brow thy green leaves fade — 
By a sable stream all men are borne 

To slumber sound ’neath my gloomy shade.” 

















Mysterious Mesmerism 


By G. H. EsTasrooxks 


A psychologist summarizes recent scientific studies of the always 
weird, sometimes useful, and occasionally perilous 
posstbilities of the hypnotic trance 


PNOTISM is no longer a play- 
IH ss of the showman or 

a dimly understood power 
which rests in the eyes of a few skilled 
operators. Science here, as every- 
where, has taken over the misty, 
hazy, half-truths of a former genera- 
tion, has turned the full glare of its 
investigation on their claims, and 
has placed hypnotism on a firm foun- 
dation of scientific experiment. 

All through history we find man 
terribly puzzled over certain mental 
conditions which he did not under- 
stand. The primitive Australian re- 
spected and feared the trances of 
his medicine man, Saul of Israel con- 
sulted the witch of Endor, the Greeks 
had their oracle at Delphi, and the 
modern American gazes in awestruck 
wonder on the spiritistic medium 
talking with the souls of the departed. 
All these curious conditions are now 
recognized simply as various types 
of the hypnotic trance. 

When an individual is hypnotized 
it simply means that his unconscious 
mind has taken over the charge of 
his body. Also this unconscious mind 
is now under the control of the hyp- 
notist or operator. This sounds rather 


weird, so let us illustrate from every- 
day life. You all know cases of people 
who walk and talk in their sleep. 
To be sure, they are a little rare, but 
they do exist. There you have an 
example of the unconscious mind 
controlling the body, for you know 
that the individual has no remem- 
brance of his actions on awakening. 


N” let us go a step farther. In 
some of these cases you can talk 
to the sleep walker and he will answer 
your questions. Then, if you care to, 
you can give him simple orders — 
or suggestions, as we would call them 
—and he will carry them out. In 
other words, you are in control of 
his unconscious mind and he accepts 
these suggestions. You have become 
the operator and he the subject. He 
is just as much hypnotized as though 
an expert had done the trick. 

But of course the hypnotist cannot 
wait until he finds someone walking 
around in his sleep in order to get 
a good subject. By a very simple 
technique he puts the individual 
into this condition. He has only done 
artificially what nature does in every- 
day life. 
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The technique most generally used 
in producing hypnotism is some form 
of that employed by the famous Nan- 
cy School. Any one can learn how to 
hypnotize. There is nothing super- 
natural in the process and it has noth- 
ing to do with “will power”. 


| ACTUALLY there are a great many 
A stages in hypnotism, and it is 
very interesting to see how the oper- 
ator gradually gets control. Thus, the 
subject is seated comfortably in an 
easy chair and the operator proceeds 
to “talk sleep” to him. The first sign 
of approaching hypnotism is an in- 
ability on the part of the subject to 
open his eyes. He is perfectly con- 
scious, and yet he cannot, in response 
to the hypnotist’s challenge, unlock 
his eyelids. It seems that these mus- 
cles are very easily placed beyond 
the control of the subject’s own mind. 
Next the operator will get control 
of larger muscle groups: The subject 
is still conscious, but he finds him- 
self unable to bend his arm or even 
to lower it to the side when extended. 
This stage is followed by another 
still deeper, in which the operator 
can produce “automatic” movements 
in the subject. He can start his arms 
rotating around each other, and the 
hypnotized individual will be unable 
to stop them, or he can get the sub- 
ject to open and shut his mouth, 
assuring him that it will be quite 
impossible for him to cease these lu- 
dicrous movements. Generally speak- 
ing, the subject is still conscious of 
what is happening. Only in the next 
stage do we get amnesia or loss of 
consciousness.__ 
The reader must bear clearly in 
mind that the phenomena which 
I shall describe apply to only this 
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last and deepest stage of hypnotism — 
somnambulism, it is called — and 
that only about one-fifth of the human 
race can be influenced to this depth. 
The remaining four-fifths will never 
go deeper than some of the preceding 
stages already described. Thus one 
man may be quite beyond all influ- 
ence, another may be unable to open 
his eyes and yet be able to break any 
more serious test, such as bending 
his arms. A third may give all the 
phenomena right up to the verge 
of losing consciousness, but will never 
quite go into somnambulism. So re- 
member that loss of consciousness 
and all the peculiar conditions which 
accompany this deepest stage of 
hypnotism are the exception rather 
than the rule. 


ERHAPS the most striking charac- 
Preristic of hypnotism is the sub- 
ject’s great suggestibility. He tends to 
believe anything that is told him. For 
instance, if I say to a somnambulist 
— who is quite unconscious and ap- 
pears to be in much the same con- 
dition as a sleepwalker — that there 
is a rattlesnake on the table, he will 
recoil in terror. If I give him soap 
and tell him it is fudge, he will eat 
it with great gusto, while if I tell him 
that his arm is numb and senseless 
as a stick of wood, I can thrust a needle 
into it without causing him the least 
pain. In fact, suggestion appears to 
be a sort of master key by means of 
which I can get any of the strange 
conditions found in hypnotism. 

\Thus I can obtain all kinds of hal- 
lucinations merely by the use of sug- 
gestion. By hallucination I mean a 
false sense impression. When I tell 
the subject that he sees an elephant 
standing in the front yard, and he 























agrees that he does, he is suffering 
from an hallucination. Similarly we 
can get an hallucination of hearing, 
and have the subject describe an im- 
aginary orchestra, or an_hallucina- 
tion of taste such as the case already 
cited wherein soap was mistaken for 
candy. Any of the five senses can be 
thus deceived and in the deepest 
stages of hypnotism the subject will 
give vivid descriptions of the most 
impossible situations. 

Another strange phenomenon of 
hypnotism, which is really a case of 
paralysis, is the ability of the hypno- 
tist to produce blindness or deafness 
in his subject. This again is merely 
the outcome of suggestion and the 
resulting condition can be removed 
by the same means. 

Rapport is another’ peculiar result 
of hypnotism. Thus after I have hyp- 
notized a subject, he will listen to 
my voice and to my voice only. It 
makes no difference what you may 
say or do. He will be as deaf to you 
as if you were not in the same world. 
You may shout yourself hoarse and 
not get the slightest response, while 
I have merely to make the least re- 
quest and it will be instantly carried 
out. 


T thing are numerous other strange 
things which the hypnotized sub- 
ject can do; or which can be done to 
him. For instance, I can place a post- 
age stamp on his wrist and assure him 
that it is a very strong mustard plas- 
ter. In some cases this will be quite 
enough to raise a blister. Some opera- 
tors assure us that they can cause 
blood to appear on any part of the 
skin merely by touching the part 
in question and assuring the subject 


that he is bleeding there. Further, 
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it seems possible to influence the 
beating of the heart, the action of 
almost any of the internal organs, 
and even to raise or lower the sub- 
ject’s temperature simply by the 
use of suggestion! 

Many hypnotists report an ex- 
treme acuteness of the senses. Thus 
it is a common experiment to give 
a subject the handkerchiefs of ten 
people present and have him return 
them by smell. Then there is the mat- 
ter of muscular strength. We all know 
the classic experiment of the su a 
who lies with his heels on one chair 
and his head on another, his body 
forming a stiff and rigid bridge be- 
tween the two and capable of sup- 
porting considerable weight. Bier, 
a German, lately reports the case 
of a girl who held her arm extended 
for seven hours without suffering 
pain or fatigue. Just try that little 
stunt when you have seven minutes 
to spare and pity the poor hypnotic 
subject who does it for seven hours. 


ERHAPS the strangest of all the 
Pprencmens we meet with in hyp- 
notism are the suggestions which are 
carried out after the subject is awake. 
Not only can we get all the peculiar 
results already described in the hyp- 
notic trance itself, but we can produce 
any and all of them at any time after 
the trance. For instance, I may say 
to a subject, “At five o’clock tomor- 
row afternoon your right arm will 
suddenly become paralyzed.” The 
subject will remember nothing on 
awakening, but wherever he is or 
whatever he may be doing at the 
time specified, his arm will become 
useless. 

These post-hypnotic suggestions 
have a peculiar power behind them. 
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Thus I recall one experiment in which 
the subject was told that on awaken- 
ing he would take a pack of cards 
from the window sill, select the ace 
of spades, and give it to the hypnotist. 
By interesting chance, the subject 
in question happened to be a psy- 
chologist himself and was perfectly 
familiar with all the fine points about 
hypnotism. So on awakening, when 
he started to carry out the order, it 
suddenly dawned on him that it might 
be a post-hypnotic suggestion. He 
stopped short and said to the hyp- 
notist, “I believe that is a suggestion 
you gave me in hypnotism.” 

“What do you feel like doing?” 

“I want to take the ace of spades 
from that pack and give it to you.” 

“You’re right. It is a post-hyp- 
notic suggestion. What are you going 
to do about it?” 

“I won’t carry it out.” 

“T’'ll bet you fifty cents you will,” 
said the hypnotist. 

“Tl take you,” replied the sub- 
ject. 


7 hours were spent in the room, 
and it was very interesting to note 
how the subject would drift toward 
the pack of cards again and again 
but suddenly pull himself together 
and resist the suggestion. All this 
time no one mentioned ‘the experi- 
ment, and all behaved as if nothing 
peculiar were happening. At the end 
of two hours the party broke up and 
the subject took his fifty cents and 
departed — but not in peace. The 
weird effect of that post-hypnotic 
suggestion could not be shaken off. 
Six hours afterward, late in the after- 
noon, he could endure it no longer 
but took the pack of cards, looked 
up the hypnotist, gave him the ace 
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of spades, returned the fifty cents 
plus fifty more of his own, and ad- 
mitted himself beaten. This seemed 
the only way he could rid himself 
of that haunting suggestion and ob- 
tain his peace of mind. 


HE picture of hypnotism as it has 
Thus been outlined represents the 
opinion of many eminent authorities. 
All this work had been done previous 
to 1900, roughly speaking. With the 
arrival of the Twentieth Century 
our interest in this subject was over- 
shadowed by the rise of psycho- 
analysis. Then, during the war, hyp- 
notism again came into its own and 
in the last ten years a great deal of 
very excellent work has been done 
at our various universities. In general 
the reader will see that this newer 
hypnotism differs very little from 
the old as to the various phenomena 
which can be produced. Here and 
there, however, we have some strik- 
ing conflicts with the older ideas, 
and a more practical application to 
human problems. 

Perhaps the most able work done 
recently is that by Dr. P. C. Young, 
conducted in the Harvard Psycho- 
logical Laboratory. Briefly, his re- 
sults agree with those of the older 
school with some peculiar exceptions. 
Thus he finds, in the deep stages of 
hypnotism, that the subject is open 
to all sorts of hallucinations, that 
he can produce paralyses of the vari- 
ous types and can cause loss of sen- 
sation in any part of the body. He 
finds in the subject that same pecul- 
iar control over his body organs and 
he also finds rapport, or the condi- 
tion wherein the patient is responsive 
to only the hypnotist and none other. 
He also gets amnesia or loss of mem- 

















ory on awakening and can produce 
all types of post-hypnotic suggestions. 

But — and here 1s the difference — 
he insists that all these phenomena 
above are a result of suggestion in 
the hypnotic state and not neces- 
sarily earmarks of hypnotism itself. 
In other words, a subject could be 
hypnotized and awakened again with- 
out giving any of these phenomena 
unless they were implicitly or explicitly 
suggested to him by the operator. 
So far as those conditions are con- 
cerned, the hypnotic subject differs 
from the normal individual only in 
that he is more suggéestible — in that 
they can be produced if the hypnotist 
so wishes it. 


ounG also investigated very care- 
Y fally that remarkable acuteness 
of the senses which so many old au- 
thorities stressed and came to the 
conclusion that it did not exist. Here 
again we have a very neat little point. 
What the older hypnotists were ob- 
serving, according to Young, was a 
result of codperation and not of in- 
creased acuteness of the senses. In 
other words the hypnotic subject 
codperates better — tries harder — 
and simply does what he could do 
in the normal state if he would but 
make the effort. 

{He further finds that the hypnotic 
subject, apart from his great open- 
ness to suggestion, differs from the 
normal individual in only two re- 
spects. The first of these is his great 
increase in muscular endurance. This 
is not evident in any sudden demand 
on his strength but is shown in his 
resistance to fatigue. Secondly, he 
found that the hypnotic subject had 
a remarkable increase in his memory 
for past events. While in the hypnotic 
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state he could recall events in early 
childhood which had been long since 
forgotten by his normal conscious 
mind. ) 

Thus while Young admits the exist- 
ence of many of the phenomena 
described by the older authorities, 
he insists that most of these will not 
occur in hypnotism unless they are 
definitely suggested to the subject. 
Two only, resistance to muscular 
fatigue and memory of forgotten 
events, seem to occur of themselves. 

W. R. Wells at Syracuse University 
is emphasizing what he terms “waking 
hypnotism”. This he has reduced to 
a remarkable classroom technique 
wherein he demonstrates the possi- 
bility of influencing an entire group 
at one sitting. The strangest part of 
his procedure, however, is that he 
gets his results with the subjects fully 
awake at all times. He is very care- 
ful not to make any suggestions of 
sleep, but begins by suggesting to 
his subjects that their eyes are closed. 
Then he follows fairly closely the 
typical tests, but gets the results 
without using the idea of sleep. This 
is a very interesting point, since many 
old authorities claimed that hypno- 
tism and sleep were first cousins, 
so to speak, if not twin brothers. 


ERHAPS the most interesting use 
Por hypnotism now is in the field of 
medicine. Here we see a distinct shift- 
ing of the medical viewpoint within 
the last few years. This is due to the 
influence of psycho-analysis. Accord- 
ing to the teaching of psycho-analysis 
many nervous diseases result from 
the so-called complexes. These are 
the memories of experiences which 
have a very unpleasant emotional 
tone. For certain reasons, these memo- 
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ries are driven completely out of 
consciousness — are “forgotten” — 
and are locked into the unconscious. 
But owing to the make-up of the 
human mind they may have a very 
bad influence on the health of the 
individual. 


Any such cases occurred in the 

war under the name of “shell 
shock”. The following, quoted from 
William McDougall’s Abnormal Psy- 
chology, are good examples: 


A color-sergeant of long service was carry- 
ing a dispatch from one part of the front to 
another, riding a motor-bicycle. He suddenly 
found himself, a few hours later, pushing his 
bicycle through the streets of a seaport town 
some hundred miles from the front. He was 
utterly bewildered and, in order to avoid 
suspicion of desertion, he surrendered him- 
self to the military police. He remained un- 
able to give any account of his long journey 
from a spot near the front to the seaport. 
After some stay in various hospitals he came 
under my care. He had no symptoms beyond 
his amnesia for this short period of some hours’ 
duration, and a certain depression and lack 
of self-confidence, such as naturally resulted 
from the circumstances in a man of his good 
record and responsible position. Waking con- 
versation having failed to overcome the am- 
nesia, I tried hypnosis and at once the amnesia 
yielded; the dissociative barrier was over- 
come, and he continued in the waking state 
to be able to recollect and describe the whole 
incident: how a shell exploded near him, 
throwing him down; how he remounted his 
cycle and set off for the seaport; how he found 
his way by studying the sign-posts and ask- 
ing questions, etc. It was clear that, though 
his actions had been conscious, intelligent, 
and purposive, yet his conscious activity was 
of a restricted kind; he seemed to have had 
no thought about the consequences of his 
action, but to have been driven on by the 
single strong impulse of fear, taking the form of 
a desire to get far away from the danger-zone. 


Prof. McDougall relates also the 
following case: 
A soldier, a big vigorous man, was in hos- 


pital after being rendered briefly unconscious 
or dazed by shell-explosion. He showed no 
symptoms, and I was about to return him 
to duty when.other inmates of his ward com- 
plained of his walking in his sleep. I found 
that, several times nearly every night, he 
would get up, walk over to the bedside of 
the only sergeant in the ward, and stand there 
until led back to his bed. He could throw no 
light on this peculiarity. In hypnosis he at 
once relived and described the scene of his 
accident. A shell had exploded, killing and 
wounding several comrades; he rushed off 
to the sergeant to report; and, as he did so, 
a second shell exploded, dazing him. In the 
somnambulism he was reliving this scene, 
the memory of which was dissociated. 


In these cases we see very clearly 
illustrated what we term “hypno- 
analysis”, or analysis of the uncon- 
scious mind by means of hypnotism. 
Strange to say, when these forgotten 
memories are returned to conscious- 
ness, the patient generally recovers 
his normal health. 


NOTHER weird use to which hypno- 
A tism would have been placed, had 
the war continued, was that of ex- 
tracting information from prisoners 
of war. For instance, we know per- 
fectly well that a nerve specialist 
could easily pick out the good hyp- 
notic subjects in a prisoners’ hospital. 
He could do this without exciting 
the least suspicion, could have them - 
isolated in separate rooms and then 
hypnotize them under the guise of 
mental healing. The next step would 
then be easy. For instance, he would 


tell the hypnotized prisoner that he 


was back in Germany and was speak- 
ing to his superior officers. A few men 
dressed as German officers would 
help the trick along. This would sim- 
ply be the ordinary type of visual hal- 
lucination. Then he would be asked 
to describe fully the happenings of 

















the previous day. Unless I am very 
sadly mistaken he would tell every- 
thing he knew under the influence 
of these suggestions. This procedure, 
I happen to know, was under con- 
sideration by at least one of the war- 
ring nations. 


O"% older authorities used hypno- 
tism very freely in the treating of 
certain mental conditions, especially 
bad habits. This practice still per- 
sists with but little change. Thus it 
is a recognized method of attacking 
the drink or morphine habit. If a man 
or woman turns out to be a good 
subject, the hypnotist may say to 
him that the next time he takes a 
glass of liquor or touches a morphine 
needle he will be violently sick at 
his stomach and will vomit. If this 
suggestion only works— and the 
chances are it will — we shall prob- 
ably sicken him of his bad practices 
in short order. On the other hand, 
straight suggestion in the lighter 
stages of hypnotism often works 
wonders in these cases. This whole 
procedure, however, is an old one long 
since familiar to the nerve specialist. 

Another interesting revival in the 
practice of hypnosis since the war 
has been its use in child-birth, which 
seems to have become a more or less 
accepted procedure at the Heidel- 
berg clinic in Germany. 

“But,” it may be asked, “why not 
use hypnotism in place of chloroform 
or ether generally, since we can get 
anesthesia merely by suggestion?” 
There are two main reasons. In the 
first place, only one-fifth of the human 
race can be thrown into somnam- 
bulism, or the deepest stage of hypno- 
tism. Here only are we sure of 
getting immunity to pain. Secondly, 
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even then results are not certain. 
I have had patients suddenly wake 
up out of deep hypnotism for no 
apparent reason whatsoever. This is 
rather a common experience with 
all experimenters. Should this occur 
in the middle of a major operation 
the result would be disastrous. 


N INTERESTING chapter in the de- 
A velopment of hypnotism deals 
with its use in the cure of what we 
term multiple personality. In this rare 
condition we see two or three people 
actually inhabiting the same body. 
For instance, you will suddenly lose 
consciousness, but your body will 
go right on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. You are walking in your sleep, 
if you will, only your eyes are open 
and you are so normal in every re- 
spect that no one can tell the differ- 
ence. Then suddenly you regain con- 
sciousness, and carry on just as if 
there was nothing wrong — only you 
have that gap in your memory. Let 
us call you Mr. A. Careful investiga- 
tion has shown that while you were 
unconscious a Mr. B. was running 
your body, exactly as in the case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. This 
Mr. B. is in many cases just as much 
of a personality as you are. It is just 
as if Mr. B. was a spirit from another 
world and had stepped in to control 
your body for a short period. His 
visits may occur only once or twice 
during your lifetime or these inter- 
ruptions may come during your en- 
tire existence. Our greatest authority 
on these weird conditions is Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince, lately Professor of Psy- 
chology at Harvard University. In 
one example, the famous Beauchamp 
case, there were actually five per- 
sonalities in the one body! Treatment 
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by hypnotism seems about the only 
way in which to cure such conditions, 
since in the hypnotic state it is often 
found that you have the memories 
of both A. and B. The cure consists 
of waking the individual and forcing 
him to keep both memories. 


NOTHER proposed use of hypnotism 
A sounds like a fairy tale. It is a 
strange fact that many of us seem to 
have talents in our unconscious mind 
of which we are quite unaware. Thus 
we know of cases wherein a hypno- 
tized subject suddenly developed great 
artistic ability. He shows real genius 
as a painter while under hypnosis, 
yet he is a complete failure in his 
normal condition. 

The careful investigation of such 
cases is only a matter of the last few 
years. One writer — Muhl — ac- 
tually proposed that by means of 
hypnotism we search out these hid- 
den abilities in the unconscious and 
then “‘re-synthesize” the individual. 
In other words that we make over 
his personality, so that when he is 
awake and normal he will be able 
to retain these good features of his 
unconscious mind. 

Two problems are always of great 
interest to the general public. These 
deal with the questions of who can 
be hypnotized and with the power 
of the hypnotist. 

With reference to the first of these 
we are often asked, “Can an individual 
be hypnotized against his will?” 
That depends entirely on a number 
of factors. First, we have the case 
of the sleep-walker. People of his 
type can certainly be hypnotized 
without their consent, if not against 
their will. Then there is always the 
fact that after an individual has been 
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hypnotized once, it is far easier to 
repeat the performance. By means 
of suggestion a good operator can 
render a subject so susceptible that 
he can probably be hypnotized at 
any time and quite regardless of his 
wishes. On the other hand, the recent 
experiments by Dr. Young and Pro- 
fessor Foote at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, might throw a doubt on this 


point. 


Here I take it we are mainly 
interested in whether a normal 
individual can be hypnotized for the 
Jirst time against his will. Probably 
he or she cannot be so influenced. 
Bernheim, the greatest of all the old 
masters, said that no one could be 
hypnotized against his will “pro- 
vided he knew he could resist”. In 
other words, no one could be hypno- 
tized provided he realized that the 
best operator was powerless so long 
as he kept his head and did not get 
excited. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible for the subject literally to 
frighten himself into it. Heidenhain 
showed this quite clearly. He secured 
the codperation of a German army 
officer to demonstrate a little drama. 
First he told the men of a certain 
section that he would hypnotize 
them. Then he had the officer in ques- 
tion give him permission to proceed, 
but this same officer absolutely for- 
bade the men to go into the trance. 
The men, of course, knew nothing 
concerning the fine points of hypno- 
tism. They regarded Heidenhain as 
an individual with uncanny power. 
Moreover, the threat of their officer 
to court martial them if they became 
victims merely made matters worse. 
As a result the men were literally terri- 
fied into the trance. 
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We must realize, however, that 
this question is still unanswered. The 
psycho-analytic school and indeed 
others before them have shown that 
hypnotism could probably be helped 
by strong emotional shock. It is pos- 
sible that the normal individual could 
be hypnotized if the operator were 
allowed a free hand to use certain 
drugs, deprive the victim of sleep 
and keep him or her at a state of high 
emotional tension. For obvious rea- 
sons this has never been tried. 

Finally, just what power has the 
hypnotist over the subject? An in- 
teresting point, but one which can 
never be answered. The reason is 
clear. The only way for me to find 
out if a certain subject will commit 
murder is to have him do so. Unfor- 
‘ tunately Uncle Samuel is not broad- 
minded on these points and no mere 
university professor is going to force 
a showdown. 

HE unconscious mind is much alive 

to certain issues. Thus I can have 
my subject commit murder with a 
‘rubber dagger, put imaginary poison 
in his victim’s tea, or forge a check 
which he knows will be immediately 
torn up. He — or rather his uncon- 
scious mind — realizes that the whole 
thing is just a little farce and he is 
willing to play his part. On the other 
hand, make any suggestions which 
run counter to his real ideals and 
you have a very different picture. 
Your subject either flatly refuses 
or wakes up. Dr. Young and Pro- 
fessor Foote at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity showed in very neat fashion 
this power which the subject has to 
resist the operator. In their experi- 
ments the subject, before the seance, 
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wrote on a piece of paper just what 
he would not do. He then put this 
in his pocket. Strange to say, although 
he went into somnambulism it was 
absolutely impossible to force him 
to do those acts which he had pre- 
viously decided against. 

For all that, a clever and unscrupu- 
lous operator might be able to ac- 
complish any end. Suppose I hand 
my subject a revolver loaded with 
real ammunition and tell him to shoot 
Mr. X. in the next room. Then I re- 
mark to my assistant that the bullets 
are, of course, dummies. The subject 
will think it is the usual farce and 
carry out the suggestion. Personally, 
I would not like to be Mr. X. To be 
sure I have merely fooled the sub- 
ject, but he will have no memory 
of whence came the suggestion, and 
according to our laws he is respon- 
sible for the murder and not I. In- 
deed I can readily see how a really 
clever operator could make the sub- 
ject carry out almost any suggestion 
simply by tricking him, as in the case 
just cited, or in the previous scheme 
of obtaining information from pris- 
oners of war. 


YPNOTISM, in fine, is a dangerous 
toy; don’t play with it. Probably 
it is perfectly safe in the hands of a 
skilled operator, although such an 
authority as William Brown, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Oxford, would 
say it always has a bad effect on the 
subject. Be that as it may, it cer- 
tainly is not a plaything for the man 
in the street. A bungling operator 
may cause all sorts of nervous dis- 
turbances in his subject. Hysteria 
and all its symptoms may very easily 
result. So let it alone. 








The Common Stock Racket 


By Freperic Drew Bonp 


Penetrating side-lights on the high finance which has deluded 
the American investor with the dream that speculative 
common stock ts as safe as bonded securities. 


the country has witnessed the 

longest rise in stock prices — the 
greatest bull market on the stock ex- 
changes — ever seen in this or any 
other land. Much that has happened 
is an old story to the man who recalls 
the first decade of the century, the 
days of Morgan and Harriman, but 
much is new. And among the new 
things is one of the first importance 
to everyone who thinks of investing 
his bank deposit in securities. 

Let us glance back a decade. At the 
close of the war, the enormous rise in 
the cost of living had made many dis- 
satisfied with the three or four per 
cent. interest offered on funds by 
savings banks or by Government 
bonds. To raise money, corporations 
were compelled to offer high interest 
rates on new issues of bonds. But this 
meant a heavy burden of payments to 
bondholders for years to come. It is 
not surprising that some enterprising 
companies, at first few in number, but 
soon numerous, conceived the idea of 
raising needed funds by selling pre- 
ferred and common stock rather than 
bonds. Plainly, a corporation which 
obtains the money it needs from selling 


FF: five years, as everyone knows, 


its stock rather than its bonds is in a 
stronger position than one which has 
to put out bonds; for dividends on 
stock may be passed when not earned, 
but interest on bonds must be paid, 
willy-nilly, even at the cost of drawing 
upon capital. 


B new stock, even of good con- 
cerns, had become chronically 
hard to sell in America. Too many 
fly-by-night concerns had skimmed 
the cream of surplus incomes, and the 
man who had been fleeced by George 
Graham Rice was suspicious even of 
John D. Rockefeller. Moreover, the 
long educational campaign of the 
American bankers in the years before 
the war had done its work only too 
thoroughly. No longer could the small 
city man or the thrifty farmer be eas- 
ily induced to put his savings into, 
let us say, a confectionery company 
because Huyler’s had been a vast 
success; nor into an oil company be- 
cause of the fame of Standard Oil; nor 
into a mining concern because of the 
bonanzaof Calumet and Hecla. mae 
the stock market was rising from the 
middle of 1924, the reluctance of the 
great American public to buy new is- 
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sues of stocks remained. The great cor- 
porations had to put out stocks rather 
than bonds: but how to persuade the 
public to buy, continued a moot point. 


T THIS psychological moment came 
the needed device to turn the 
trick, the “rationalization” whereby 
the public would willingly part with 
its funds. Bonds, it was discovered and 
proclaimed, are not really safer than 
stocks at all; just the opposite holds; 
stocks are the better long-term in- 
vestments. The old notion of the 
superiority of bonds is as out-of-date 
as pre-war ideas generally. 

In the spring of 1925 a series of ar- 
ticles by a hitherto unheard-of writer, 
Kenneth S. van Strum, appeared and 
were immediately afterwards re- 
printed in book form. This work was 
entitled Jnvesting in Purchasing Power. 
It pointed out the rise in the cost of 
living since the beginning of the war 
and indicated that a bond bought in 
1913 would have returned at matu- 
rity in 1920 much less purchasing 
power than at the earlier date. But a 
stock might very well have gone up in 
price and in the dividends it paid 
during that period; in fact, a number 
of stocks actually had done so. 
Many tabulations of similar import 
were given at length just about the 
same time. Another writer, Edgar 
Lawrence Smith, put out the same 
idea in even more vigorous form; this 
last book was called Common Stocks 
as Long-Term Investments. It is on the 
ideas contained in these two books 
and in the writings of their very 
numerous adherents that the astound- 
ing sales pressure of promoters, bank- 
ers, brokers, and dealers has been 
based, to distribute successfully the 
largest output of new securities in a 
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few years that American finance has 
ever emitted. 

Into the thesis of these books, we 
shall glance in a moment. Here we are 
concerned with what actually hap- 
pened. It suggested and stimulated 
the wildest confusion between invest- 
ment and speculation in the mind of 
the moneyed American public, and it 
gave everyone with an itch for specula- 
tion and some surplus cash exactly the 
excuse needed. The most rigorous wife 
in the Middle West, a Prohibitionist 
and a member of the W. C. T. U., the 
sort of lady who would have been 
horrified by the mention of “‘specula- 
tion” by her husband, could see 
nothing wrong with a “conservative 
investment” sponsored by a highly 
“conservative” New York or Boston 
house, especially if the “investment” 
proved to be — as it frequently did — 
quite lucrative! By the end of 1925 the 
craze had touched every portion of 
the country. 


ERHAPS it would, of its own accord, 
Phave gone much further. But the 
sale of new stock issues is bound up in 
some curious psychological fashion 
with the course of prices of the old 
issues listed on the great exchanges, 
especially on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Speculation on these ex- 
changes had got out of hand, and in 
the early part of 1926 occurred a 
smash whose aftermath endured for 
months. Attempts to sell new stock by 
the aid of the common stock theory 
began to meet a stolid sickening sales 
resistance. Just here, certain brilliant 
brokerage houses discovered the idea 
and uses of the previously unknown 
“investment trust”. The public would 
not take common stocks willingly any 
longer, unless at concessions in price 
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unpleasant to think of. Very well; the 
public need not. An “investment 
trust”, which should purchase the best 
of stocks on a scientifically arranged 
plan of diversification and should sell 
its own securities to the public, might 
do the trick. Had not the Moore 
Brothers with the Rock Island Com- 
pany in 1902 shown that, when the 
public will no longer pay a fair price 
for a good stock, it is quite possible to 
get it to pay an exorbitant price to a 
holding company which buys up the 
good stock? Besides, did not financial 
organizations known as “investment 
trusts” exist in Great Britain? Had 
they not existed for years? Well, use 
the same name here! Sponge up com- 
mon stocks, and let the public own 
parts of the sponge! 


T MIGHT have been thought that 
there was an inconvenient fact here 

to be overcome. The British invest- 
ment trusts were founded and flour- 
ished on the legitimate investment 
idea of taking advantage of the spread 
between low interest rates in Great 
Britain and high interest rates in the 
British colonies. Money raised in 
London was placed abroad where it 
brought in a higher return, and this 
higher return was distributed to the 
holders of the trust certificates. But 
the “investment trust” in America 
has been a “trust” in only a very 
few instances, and it has had little or 
nothing to do with investments in any 
proper sense of that word. Essentially, 
it is a speculative corporate pool 
formed to buy and sell securities 
generally or securities of some one or 
more special types. Its analogue, pre- 
vious to the War, was not the British 
investment trust, but certain Dutch 
associations operated very conserva- 
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tively from Amsterdam, whose origin 
‘may be traced back well into the 
Nineteenth Century, if not earlier. 
Previous to the War, small specula- 
tive pools of this sort had been con- 
stituted sporadically, but with one or 
perhaps two exceptions, none had long 
survived. Up to well into 1924, the 
total capital involved in the American 
“investment trusts” was but half a 
million dollars. During 1926, as we 
have seen, they thrived exceedingly, 
and by May, 1927, about $300,000,000 
had been put into some seventy con- 
cerns. By October, 1928, it was esti- 
mated that 207 were in existence in 
the United States and Canada, and 
that their combined resources totalled 
over one billion dollars. Of these 
“trusts”, however, nine were con- 
trolled by four financial groups and 
accounted for over half a billion of the 
resources. Most of the trusts were 
then and still are of small or medium 
size, using these words, of course, in 
the Wall Street comparative sense. 
Practically all of these trusts of real 
importance have been put out, or spon- 
sored by or affiliated with groups emit- 
ting new issues of common and pre- 
ferred stocks, very often of entirely new 
industrial or commercial corporations. 


INCE the beginning of last October 
S there has been a change. In the 
first place, the rate of issue of these 
corporate pools has speeded up aston- 
ishingly. In the four months or less up 
to the end of January, 1929, about 
$600,000,000 cash has been placed in 
new concerns. Secondly, practically 
all of the newer concerns have ceased 
to use the utterly misleading term 
“investment trust”. Thirdly, some of 
the most powerful financial groups not 
only in American but even in world 
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finance have enlisted as public spon- 
sors of the newer concerns. 

Men of great intelligence may be 
reasonably presumed to intend the 
natural consequences of their activ- 
ities. Now, the consequence of stock 
purchases by the corporate pools with 
their billion and a half resources has 
been, in such stocks as they have 
entered, a partial absorption of the 
“floating supply” in such shares and 
an enormous strengthening of the bull 
interest. “Security purchases by these 
companies,” said Barron’s editorially 
on January 21, “have been a stabiliz- 
ing influence in the stock market and 
explain in part why the better com- 
mon stocks have declined but little in 
market slumps and advanced sharply 
when the general trend was upward.” 
As many persons have been greatly 
mystified as to how the management 
of these concerns intend themselves to 
profit, it should be said that in addi- 
tion to their own holdings and their 
indirect interest in common stock 
stabilization, they often have received 


options at the inception of the corpora- 


tion on large blocks of the “trust’s 
shares, besides stated fees. 


Wie might be called the basic 
idea back of the speculative 
movement of the first decade, was the 
“merger”. Mergers were everywhere 
and talked of concerning every busi- 
ness. So, the common stock craze, the 
basic idea of the present great move- 
ment, has spread far beyond stimu- 
lating individual purchasers and “‘in- 
vestment trusts”. It has extended its 
influence in the form of a “liberaliz- 
ing” tendency into the management 
of trust funds, of life insurance com- 
panies and of savings banks. In all 
three of these sorts of institutions the 
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laws restricting investment to real in- 
vestment securities have been either 
modified or subjected to attempts at 
modification. Anyone who will closely 
study the personnel connected with 
the great insurance companies with 
the aid of the Directory of Directors, 
Who's Who in Finance, or similar 
works, will find little difficulty in trac- 
ing the line of affiliation with the 
great issuing houses of America. 
The line is less easily traced in the 
instance of trust funds and in the in- 
stance of savings banks, but there is a 
certain unity pervading the structure 
of the entire financial world, which 
reveals itself on close examination. 


T Is not intended here to make the 
I positive statement that wider lati- 
tude than in the past should not some- 
times be allowed to the controllers of 
these varied sorts of institutions. We 
have merely to note that the facts 
have occurred together and are casu- 
ally interconnected. We will omit con- 
sideration of trust funds here and con- 
fine ourselves to the situation regard- 
ing the legally permissible investment 
of savings funds and life insurance 
companies. 

About a year ago, the Wales- 
Merriam Act in New York State broke 
away from the old time restrictions 
imposed on the purchases for invest- 
ment by the insurance companies. 
The new law allows investment not 
only in bonds but in debentures, 
guaranteed and preferred stocks — 
all, of course, under certain restric- 
tions and limitations. No doubt, a 
good case can be made for life insur- 
ance purchases of debentures and 
guaranteed stocks. Nor can it be 
doubted that there are certain pre- 
ferred stocks which merit rank as 
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investments. The real point which 
invites criticism is the permission to 
expose the insurance companies to the 
inevitable vicissitudes of business 
through stock. ownership instead of 
restricting them to issues protected by 
legal contract, and with a fixed and 
exact principal repayable on a definite 
maturity date. 


Ww fundamentally is the soph- 
ism underneath the common 
share delusion? In brief, it is the error 
that because American industry may 
expand for years to come, ¢berefore 
each present corporate unit will get 
the benefit of the expansion. No ac- 
count is taken of new competitive cor- 
porations or of possible industrial 
shifts. In fact, the most curious feature 
connected with the Smith-van Strum 
theory is the paradox by which, 
though intending to prove the stabil- 
ity and necessary progress of existing 
sound industrial corporations, it has 
been used as an argument to induce 
the purchase of shares of new corpora- 
tions — the competitors of the old. 
As for the many instances adduced of 
lucrative stock purchases, one and all 
they mean merely that “hindsight is 
better than foresight”. Those dazzled 
by the vision of occasional stock 
bonanzas should recall equally glaring 
failures. Who, for instance, in 1906 
would have anticipated the fate of 
such immensely powerful corporations 
as St. Paul, Rock Island, New Haven, 
and Boston and Maine, not to speak 
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of the less stable group of some half 
score roads which made up the Gould 
group of railroads? 


HEN Mr. van Strum speaks 
Wo “investing” in purchasing 
power, he really means “speculating”. 
Had his stocks been bought in a period 
of falling commodity prices, the bonds, 
not the stocks, would have stood up 
best. But, after all, if a group of stocks 
bought at the same time as a group of 
bonds yields at some future period a 
higher total if sold, what does it prove? 
Just what everyone has always known, 
that stocks may be quite good specu- 
lations at times. To buy for a rise in 
principal is always a speculation. That 
hundreds of thousands of persons 
now owners of stocks were lured by 
the word “investment” and would 
have been scared off by the word 
“speculation” does not affect the 
facts. 

Nor can a stock of a company possi- 
bly be stronger than a bond of the 
same company. For if the stock is safe, 
the bonds are safer, and if the divi- 
dends on the stock are sure, the inter- 
est on the bonds is surer. On the other 
hand, dividends on the stock may 
cease and yet bond interest remain 
secure. The difference is between a 
stock, dependent on economic condi- 
tions at the best, and a bond, de- 
pendent on a cold blooded legally 
enforceable contract, at the worst. 

But what’s the use? The disease 
must run its course. 


— a 








° Bw 





Have We a Navy? 


By Captain N. H. Goss, U.S. N. 


What Lord Balfour calls the cubical, concrete, congealed facts in- 
dicate to this expert authority that the question which 
he asks must be answered in the negative 


jects: whether our Navy is 
adequate to perform successfully its 
normal tasks and duties that may 
naturally be imposed upon it; and how 
it compares in strength with the navies 
of other principal Sea Powers. 

Unless the Navy is adequate to 
carry out successfully all its duties, it 
is a failure and as a business proposi- 
tion does not justify the money spent 
upon it; for unless it is so efficient as to 
be capable of maintaining peace with a 
reasonable assurance, or in the final 
analysis of war capable of successfully 
defending the country’s interests, the 
money spent upon it had better be 
saved. In other words, the Navy is 
first of all an insurance, and may be 
properly looked upon as such. 

Every country, our own in common 
with all others, has certain foreign 
policies upon which the well being and 
interests of the nation depend; a task 
of the Navy is to assure the carrying 
out of these policies in peace without 
molestation. All these duties impose 
activity in many areas upon the Navy. 

Past policies of the country with re- 
gard to the Navy and the present 


HE answer to this question lies 
| in a consideration of two sub- 


restrictions of the Washington Trea- 
ties have left the Navy without any 
outlying bases besides Pearl Harbor in 
the Hawaiian group, and the Panama 
Canal. These while fortified are not 
bases in a complete sense, since neither 
is self-supporting and each is depend- 
ent for security upon unrestricted sea 
communications between it and the 
United States. Manila Bay in the 
Philippines is fortified in a restricted 
sense, but is too isolated and too 
weakly held under the restrictions of 
the Washington Treaties to be of any 
support to our fleet and is actually, in 
point of fact, a weakness. These are all 
the defended outposts we have on 
which to base the defense of sea com- * 
munications that cover the globe. 


CONSIDERATION of these then dis- 
A closes some idea of the proposi- 
tion the Navy faces in order to be ade- 
quate, for unless our outlying positions 
and possessions are secure and our es- 
sential sea communications kept open, 
the Navy is not adequate. When we 
consider that the Panama Canal is 
nearly 1,800 miles from Hampton 
Roads, and well over 3,000 miles from 
San Francisco; that Hawaii is more 
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than 2,000 miles from the Pacific coast 
and Manila 4,500 miles beyond Pearl 
Harbor; that each of these positions is 
dependent upon the home country 
even for supplies, we gain some idea of 
the task facing the Navy in being ade- 
quate for the support of these posi- 
tions alone. When we consider that 
the p ity of the country is de- 
pendent in an increasing measure upon 
unhampered trade with all the coun- 
tries of the world, and that the eco- 
nomic life of the _—— is dependent 
upon the importation of such essential 
commodities as sugar, hemp, coffee, 
rubber, manganese and nitrates, all of 
which come over routes where secure 
bases for fuel, shelter, supplies and re- 
fitting are lacking, we gain a further 
idea of the problem the Navy faces. 


N” all vessels can always be at sea, 
even in time of war. Some must 
always be under repair, and the num- 
ber of effective units at sea with the 
fleet or on other equally important 
tasks is dependent upon the location 
of the facilities for repair and docking. 
If these navy yards are conveniently 
located, less time is lost in going to and 
from stations and fewer units can per- 
form the same duties; if they are scat- 
* tered or lacking entirely in areas that 
must be traversed, the number of units 
required to make the Navy adequate 
for its tasks is correspondingly in- 
creased. Thus the problem is a com- 
plex one, and the necessary numbers 


are dependent upon the primary fac-. 


tor of the relation between secure posi- 
tions and the lines of communication 
the country’s interest requires kept 
open. 

Naturally, the problem is dependent 
also upon the positions other Powers 
have with relation to the location of 
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our outlying possessions, the sea 
routes connecting them with our home 
country and other necessary trade 
routes. It is generally known that 
Great Britain has possessions through- 
out the world; how these possessions, 
with the actual and potential naval 
bases in the harbors they contain, 
support and facilitate her sea com- 
munications, is perhaps not so gen- 
erally realized. When we consider that 
such possessions of hers lie off our own 
coast; along the sea lanes to Central 
and South America; along the Carib- 
bean approaches to the Panama Ca- 
nal; along the routes from the Pan- 
ama Canal to the Philippines; at Sing- 
apore and Hong Kong, and in East 
Indian Islands also near the Philip- 
pines, we see that the tasks of her 
Navy are not only lightened by the 
British possession of these positions 
but the possible task of our Navy, in 
giving security to our vital position in 
the Canal Zone and maintaining our 
essential trade routes, is correspond- 
ingly increased. 

Japan is principally concerned in 
the affairs of the Far East. For unin- 
terrupted trade and secure communi- 
cations with China, Manchuria and 
Siberia, she occupies an ideal strategic 
position. But Japan also lies near the 
Philippines, and her positions in the 
Caroline and Marshall Islands lie 
directly along the routes from Hawaii 
to Guam and the Philippines. 


W: Too have very important 


and necessary trade connections 
with China. As long ago as 1899 the 
Open Door Policy, upon which the in- 
tegrity and unhampered development 
of China are dependent, was pro- 
claimed; we shall be interested also in 
the development of Siberia as that 

















country becomes stabilized. China 
and Siberia are a vast reservoir of raw 
material and a potential future market 
for manufactured goods in an almost 
unlimited sense. The development of 
these countries under conditions ap- 
proaching a monopoly such as now 
exists in Manchuria and Korea would 
not only interfere with and hamper 
our desirable trade relations but would 
give to the country possessing such a 
monopoly an aggrandizement of power 
contrary to our interests and un- 
healthy to the peace of the world. 
Here again we see that the task of our 
Navy in defending our interests in the 
Philippines, in promoting the security 
of our trade relations in the Far East, 
and assuring us a fair share of future 
trade expansion through the assertion 
of the Open Door Policy, which it is 
easy to see will be of increasing impor- 
tance in the future, is complicated and 
increased by the positions in that 
area, not only of the Japanese, but of 
Great Britain as well. 


W: MAY now pursue the question 
of whether we have an adequate 


Navy by considering what we have in 
actual vessels and also what others 
have. 

Everyone knows that a fleet is com- 
posed of various types of vessels. How 
the actual strength of a fleet is depend- 
ent upon the relation of these types to 
each other, and how a fleet to be effec- 
tive must be composed of various 
types in the proportions determined 
by experience and experiment to be 
necessary, are naturally not so well 
known to the general public. All the 
various types are necessary, and no 
fleet can be wholly effective that lacks 
any of them. The principles underly- 
ing naval strength remain constant; 
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new weapons or new methods, while 
adding complexity, do not change 
them because the essential needs 
which the various types supply re- 
main the same. As soon expect an 
army short of heavy artillery, or de- 
ficient in aircraft, or lacking trench 
equipment, to be efficient, as expect a 
fleet, lacking the relative numbers of 
the various types which experience has 
determined essential, to be effective. 


E HAVE eighteen capital ships, a 
W number definitely fixed by the 


Washington Treaties. These are all 
battleships and hence are compara- 
tively slow, none being capable of 
more than 21 knots. When we consider 
the great distances that must be cov- 
ered by them away from the proximity 
of secure bases, or even defended har- 
bors where they may find any meas- 
ure of shelter or repair facilities, it is 
fortunate indeed that these battleships 
are well protected and possess at least 
as strong resisting powers as any other 
capital ships in existence, with one 
possible exception. Four of these ships 
are, however, of inferior gun power ac- 
cording to modern standards, mount- 
ing only 12-inch guns. These four, 
comprising the Utah and Wyoming 
classes of two each, and the oldest two 
14-inch gun ships of the Texas class as 
well, are limited in range in a modern 
sense, since their guns cannot be ele- 
vated sufficiently to take advantage of 
up-to-date aircraft spotting. While our 
battleships are admirable in defensive 
qualities, we lack entirely the — 
speed type of capital ship called the 
battle cruiser, a vessel large enough to 
embody adequate deck and under- 
water protection, carrying also the 
heaviest. guns but fewer in num- 
ber, but with somewhat less side 
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armor protection. Lack of this high 
speed, long radius type is considered a 
serious defect, since distances to be 
covered by us are so great and our 
bases are so few and far between. 


7 British have twenty capital 
ships, none mounting less than 
13.5-inch guns. Of these, sixteen are 
battleships and four are battle cruis- 
ers; one of the latter, the Hood, the 
largest and most powerful war vessel 
ever built, over 7,000 tons larger than 
now permitted by treaty to be built, 
and large enough to permit the most 
complete protection contained in any 
vessel afloat, and with the greatest 
speed without sacrificing any material 
amount of gun power. All except four 
of the British battleships, the Iron 
Dukes of 21 knots, are comparatively 
fast, not below 23 knots; while the five 
Queen Elizabeths are capable of a sus- 
tained sea speed of 25 knots. The 
British possess also the two Nelsons, 
the only vessels yet permitted to be 
built under the provisions of the 
Washington Treaties, two ultra-mod- 
ern vessels carrying the heaviest 
battery afloat, with ample protection, 
and a speed of 23 knots. 

The Japanese have ten capital ships, 
four of them of the fast battle cruiser 
type; none mount less than 14-inch 
guns; none have less than 22.5 knots 
speed; and their two Nagatos are 
larger and considerably faster than 
our own somewhat similar Maryland 
class. The value of well located bases 
is well illustrated in the greatly in- 
creased effective strength theirs give 
these Japanese capital ships in Far 
Eastern: waters, contrasted with the 
handicaps our greater number of such 
vessels, without even a place to fuel 
much less repair damages, would suffer 
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in an endeavor to defend the Philip- 
pines. Their fast battle cruisers are 
particularly effective for raiding con- 
voy or fleet movements across large 
sea areas, especially where there are 
no opposing battle cruisers of equal 


speed. 


49 airplane carriers are the other 
type limited by the Washington 
Treaties, 135,000 tons being allotted to 
the British and ourselves and 80,000 
tons for the Japanese. We actually 
have three, our Saratoga and Lexing- 
ton, of 33,000 tons each, and the old 
experimental Langley. The Saratoga 
and Lexington are very large, not nec- 
essarily because the Navy wished it 
so but because it was convenient to 
convert two battle cruiser hulls that 
would otherwise have been scrapped 
under the Washington Treaties. These 
two vessels do possess great speed and 
have adequate underwater protection, 
but also carry many eggs in one bas- 
ket, and one bomb or one well-placed 
shell would as quickly impair their 
effectiveness as that of a smaller car- 
rier, so that our plane carriers are 
little if any more effective than the 
three of 63,000 tons which the Japan- 
ese have, and certainly considerably 
much less so than the six of 107,000- 
odd tons which the British possess. 
The treaty provides that experimental 
carriers like our Langley may be re- 
placed at any time, and it was desired 
in the Navy Building programme, as 
originally proposed, to build five addi- 
tional of considerably smaller size, as 
reasonable speed for our remaining 
purposes could be obtained in smaller 
vessels carrying not so many eggs in 
one basket, with consequent less lia- 
bility of all units being immobilized 
by damage to their equally vulnerable 














flight decks. In connection with plane 
carriers it may be noted that all shore 
bases in possession of Great Britain or 
Japan, near our possessions or along 
our lines of communication, are poten- 
tial aircraft bases of greater strength 
than any airforce carried by surface 
vessels. 


| agen cruisers, while the most dis- 
cussed type at present, are after 
all only one of the elements that 
constitute naval strength, although 
adequate strength does depend on nec- 
essary numbers of these, and compara- 
tive strength in this type depends 
greatly upon the bases available for 
their use. Of this type, we have the ten 
Omahas and the eight Pensacolas now 
under construction, a total of 146,000 
tons; the addition of the fifteen cruis- 
ers contained in the bill recently 
passed by Congress will increase our 
cruiser strength to a total of thirty- 
three modern vessels of 296,000 
tons. 

The British have already built 
fifty-six vessels of this type with a to- 
tal tonnage of 313,766 tons, have un- 
der construction eight additional of 
76,000 tons, and have also authorized 
and appropriated for two more of 
16,600 tons, a grand total of sixty-six 
cruisers of 406,966 tons. While all of 
them are under twenty years old, the 
oldest seven are of only 25 knots speed 
and hence below the modern definition 
of this type, which is a cruiser with a 
speed greater than 27 knots, less than 
twenty years old, with guns not above 
8 inches. Disregarding these seven 
vessels, which are, however, suffi- 
ciently modern to be useful for many 
purposes, the British still have a 
cruiser force of fifty-nine vessels of 


371,906 tons. 
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The Japanese, who as we have seen 
enjoy great natural advantages of 
position in the Far East, have already 
built a modern cruiser force of twenty- 
two vessels of 119,855 tons, have un- 
der construction six more of 60,000 
‘tons, and have authorized and appro- 
priated for one additional of 10,000 
tons, a total of twenty-nine vessels of 
189,855 tons. They also have three 
other serviceable cruisers less than 
twenty years old with a speed of 26 
knots, so the Japanese too are com- 
paratively strong in this essential type. 


coop deal has been said in the 
press, particularly the foreign 
press, about the size and gun power of 
our later cruisers. While, considering 
the distances they will have to cover 
due to our lack of adequate bases, they 
will naturally be of the largest size 
permitted, in order to give them neces- 
sary steaming radius and sea keeping 
qualities, and also will have the 8-inch 
guns their size permits them to carry, 
we find that the British have included 
in their total not less than seventeen 
large cruisers mounting 8-inch guns, 
together with four other large vessels 
only slightly under 10,000 tons mount- 
ing 7.5-inch guns; and that the Japan- 
ese have eight of the large 8-inch gun 
cruisers together with four somewhat 
smaller ones also mounting 8-inch 
guns. It is interesting to note, too, 
that the normal duties of cruisers do 
not involve cruiser force actions, like 
battle lines of capital ships. They are 
largely employed on scouting, escort, 
convoy, communication and raiding 
duties, involving largely single vessels, 
while the smaller vessels are actually 
more suitable for work with a battle 
fleet, especially to the British and 
Japanese, since their cruisers would 
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enjoy the support and protection of 
battle cruisers. 


ESTROYER leaders are a new type 
D developed largely during the war 
as a result of experience requiring an 
equally fast but somewhat larger 
destroyer to serve as flotilla or de- 
stroyer leader in codrdinating the 
movements of destroyer groups; large 
enough to afford a somewhat more 
stable platform for observation and to 
carry the staff and communication ap- 
paratus required efficiently to handle a 
group of destroyers. This is a type 
that we lack entirely, and have so far 
failed to authorize. Lack of it largely 
reduces the efficiency and potential 
strength of the large destroyer force 
which we acquired as a result of anti- 
submarine activities begun during the 
war. 

The British, who developed the 
type, have eighteen of these flotilla 
leaders, which the Japanese have 
thought so well of that they have 
built or have under construction 
twenty-four vessels, all modern, that 
may be classed as of this type. 

Destroyers are one type in which 
we excel in numbers and potential 
strength, as we have 276 of modern 
construction. All of these, however, as 
we have just seen, are without leaders 
from which to control them and are all 
of practically the same age. Consider- 
ably less than half of them are in 
commission, due to lack of personnel 
to man them, hence they are deteri- 
orating, and more than half of them 
have uneconomical motive machinery 
which greatly reduces their steaming 
radius. The British have 164 of this 
type of vessel, some of them consider- 
ably more modern than ours, with lead- 
ers from which efficiently to control 
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them. The Japanese have eighty-three, 
almost all of post-war construction, 
with, as we have seen, twenty-four 
ultra-modern leaders with which to 
handle them. 


FLEET submarine is an ocean going, 
A long radius submarine of more 
than 1,000 tons, speed over 20 knots, 
carrying larger than 3-inch guns, a 
submarine capable of operating for 
long distances from its base and re- 
maining at sea for long periods of time. 
This too is a type developed by experi- 
ence, largely by the Germans. We have 
nine of these, built and building, of 
18,618 tons, but our three oldest ones 
are already obsolete. As all submarines 
are inherently of low submerged speed, 
and as none of them can make any 
great speed in rough weather, they are 
not effective unless they are at least 
comparatively numerous, since they 
are not able to keep up or change their 
position to conform with the move- 
ments of swift surface vessels. Natu- 
rally all submarines are particularly 
dependent upon bases. We all remem- 
ber how the most concentrated effort 
could not stop the German submarines 
from operating in the English Channel 
until the Germans were driven away 
from the Flanders coast ports of Zee- 
brugge and Ostend. The British have 
twenty fleet submarines of 31,210 
tons, and the Japanese have built, 
largely since the Washington Con- 
ference, a great force of twenty-six of 
these vessels of 38,400 tons. 

The submarine in a modern sense is 
a vessel materially smaller than the 
fleet submarines, and while hence not 
large or fast enough to go to sea with 
the fleet, yet large enough to operate 
on the high seas and be effective at 
moderate distances from its base. Of 
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these we have fifty of the “S” class, 
which were all designed previous to 
the lessons learned from the Germans 
after the war, and are rapidly becom- 
ing obsolescent. The British have 
twenty-nine of 24,150 tons, in general 
more modern than ours; and the Jap- 
anese have a great force of forty-five of 
36,497 tons, nearly all very modern. 
It may be remembered that the Navy 
Building programme as originally pro- 
posed contained a provision for the 
gradual replacement of our older sub- 
marines by a force of modern vessels 
of somewhat less total tonnage, but 
this, in common with the provision for 
nine destroyer leaders, was stricken 
out in the House. 

Beside their normal and familiar 
duties, submarines are inherently val- 
uable also for observation and com- 
munication duties, since they can re- 
main on post for long periods of time 
and cannot be driven off. 


© CONSIDERATION of naval 
N strength, however brief, is com- 
plete without some discussion of the 
merchant marine. Were all men-of-war 
abolished, predominance in sea power 
would inevitably pass into the hands 
of the nation possessing the greatest 
merchant marine; and the relation of 
the various types of fighting vessels to 
naval strength is also dependent upon 
the relative strength of merchant 
marines, especially of comparatively 
large and fast sea going vessels, and of 
the bases or ports available to them 
for fueling, supplies and shelter in the 
areas in which they operate. 

While we possess numerous ocean 
going vessels, we possess very few 
large merchant vessels of considerable 
speed, suitable for conversion into 
auxiliary cruisers. Great Britain pos- 
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sesses great numbers of such vessels; 
Japan has a relatively large number of 
them. Our actual naval strength, lack- 
ing these merchant vessels and lacking 
suitable bases, is more than ever de- 
pendent upon regular men-of-war 
capable of steaming long distances at 
sea, of as great gun power as may be 
consistently carried, and of as great 
protection against damage from the 
air, from gun fire and from under- 
water attack as may be practicable. It 
has been charged that we are stimu- 
lating competition and taking an 
aggressive stand by mounting 8-inch 
guns on our new cruisers. What we are 
really doing is, frankly, trying to offset 
our lack of merchant ship tonnage 
capable of conversion into auxiliary 
cruisers by mounting on our real 
cruisers guns larger than those the 
numerous auxiliary cruisers they 
might fall in with can carry. 


| wr this, we are now able to pro- 
ceed with the answer to our title 
question: “Have we a Navy?” 

We have seen something of the great 
advantages the British naval bases 
and harbors throughout the world con- 
fer upon them; how the Japanese posi- 
tions in the Far East augment the rela- 
tive value of their capital and other 
ships. We have seen how we lack 
battle cruisers while the other princi- 
pal naval powers have them. We have 
seen how the British possess twenty 
capital ships to our eighteen. We have 
seen the great number of modern 
cruisers the British and the relatively 
large number of cruisers the Japanese 
possess. We have seen the relatively 
small number of such vessels we have, 
actually or in prospect, and how we 
lack well located bases from which 
these and our other vessels, both naval 
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and merchant marine, may operate. 
We have considered plane carriers, 
both the number we have built and 
those others have built; also the other 
plane carriers we are authorized by 
treaty to build. We have considered 
surface torpedo craft, and seen how we 
totally lack the destroyer leaders 
necessary to employ effectively the 
great potential strength of our de- 
stroyer force. We have discussed our 
submarine strength; noted our lack of 
numbers of the large fleet submarine 
type and of modern vessels of the 
smaller type. We have noted the great 
numbers of modern submarines and 
destroyers which the Japanese have 
constructed since the Washington 
Conference. We have made a brief sur- 
vey of the merchant marine situation 
and noted our weakness in comparison 
with the strength in fast ocean going 
vessels which others possess. 

All of these are factors of naval 
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strength, with a bearing upon the 
question of whether our navy is ade- 
quate to its needs or to the duties that 
may devolve upon it. 


INCE our deficiencies and relative 
weaknesses are a matter of record, 
of fact, which may be arrived at by 
comparison and computation; and 
since, due to lack of sufficient numbers 
of essential types or lack of them alto- 
gether, our fleet lacks necessary mod- 
ern auxiliary units to balance our 
capital ship strength and we lack suit- 
able vessels to insure our vital com- 
munications and provide necessary 
convoy escort; the answer to our title 
question is that rather than being 
guilty of attempting to start a naval 
competition, or of seeking naval su- 
premacy, we, both in a sense of ade- 
quacy for its normal tasks or in com- 
parative equality in strength, have 
not a Navy. 











Volstead’s Fond Precursor 


By Joun Hotrey Crark, JR. 


Englana’s ‘‘noble experiment”? with Jekyll’s Gin Act of 1736, 
through which the Anti-Saloon League of the aristoc- 
racy sought to impose Prohibition upon the 
“‘Jower classes” 


and the shame of others that Pro- 

hibition is aboriginal to America. 
Our good friends in Europe also are 
prone to consider it a species of de- 
mentia Americana. It will be interest- 
ing, therefore, to examine a little into 
one of the very first prohibition ex- 
periments, which occurred not in 
America but in England —the fa- 
mous Gin Act of 1736. 

In the days when Peg Woffington 
was England’s Mary Pickford, Ethel 
Barrymore and Dolores Del Rio rolled 
into one, when Gay’s Beggar’s Opera 
proved itself the Abie’s Irish Rose of 
the London stage by a phenomenal 
run of sixty-three consecutive nights, 
when good Queen Anne, George I and 
George II were Defenders of the 
Faith, and Robert Walpole was rising 
to be the big boss, England first took 
up drinking hard liquors in a serious 
way. The “lower orders” — as they 
were commonly called — developed a 
passion for gin. 

In the sixteen hundreds Englishmen 
stuck to wine and ale. The upper 
classes drank the wine, the lower 
classes the ale. But in 1670 there was 


it 1s the boast of some Americans 


a change. Dutch William came over 
with his hard drinking Dutch cour- 
tiers, and decided that it would be 
well to encourage the home distilling 
business as a patriotic move. Up to 
this time the distilled liquor used in 
England came largely from abroad. 
French brandy or eau de vie and Irish 
uisque beatha or whiskey were im- 
ported or “run” into England to 
some extent. The whole consumption, 
however, was at the rate of less than a 
pint a head a year. 


B” when William began to encour- 
age home industry in these com- 
modities, with the accent on Holland 
Geneva or gin, there came a change. 
The lower classes — particularly in 
London — took to gin. By 1710 the 
consumption had quadrupled to 
2,000,000 gallons from 500,000 gallons 
in 1684, while by 1732 it had tripled 
again to 6,000,000 gallons. And the 
ruling wine drinking classes gradually 
had it borne in upon them that the 
common people were getting most 
astonishingly drunk with amazing 
regularity. 

It was the custom then for politi- 
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cians in London to issue anonymous 
pamphlets called “letters to fiends 
in the country,” or “impartial in- 
quiries” into this or that. One of these, 
printed in 1737, remarked in account- 
ing for the Gin Act: 


Dram-drinking was really grown to an excess 
scarce to be imagined. Children tasted them al- 
most as soon as they were born and old People 
went to the other World with them in their 
Throats. Children dying looked as if they had 
been parboiled. If a servant Maid went for a 
little sand, or a Footman stepped out on a 
Message, ’ twas odds they returned drunk, and 
then there was such a Sort of Impudence at- 
tended this kind of Drunkenness that a Rack 
would not have forced a Confession in Words, 
though they could not breathe without giving 
themselves the Lie while they denied it. Sol- 
diers reeling from their Duty, Porters stagger- 
ing under their burthens, Basket Women un- 
able to carry themselves, were Sights almost as 
common as Soldiers, Porters or Basket women. 
You could go nowhere amongst the ordinary 
people without tasting a Part of their Morn- 
ing’s Draught with the Air you sucked in. In 
the famous quarters of Rag Fair and St. Giles’s 
the distributors of Drams were receivers of 
pledges also, and Numbers of bewitched 
people reeled half naked from their shops, 
stripped as well of clothes as of their Senses. 


Smollett says it was not uncommon 
to see signs “Drunk for 1d, Dead 
Drunk for 2d, Straw for nothing”, and 
we read of one place where “a trader 
has a large empty room backwards 
where, as his wretched guests get 
intoxicated they are laid together in 
heaps, promiscuously men, women 
and children, till they recover their 
senses”. 


LL this was inexpressibly perturbing 
A to the upper classes. They had a 
deep Anglo-Saxon interest in the 
morals and health of others. They 
recognized that the strength of the 
country depended upon a sober and 
industrious laboring class. And, what 


was more, they found it impossible to 
be properly waited upon. When they 
got drunk over their wine, as they 
very regularly did, it made no particu- 
lar difference. They had no pressing 
duties the next morning. But if the 
lower classes were not going to keep 
sober, what was the world coming to? 

It was most perturbing. But you 
could not entirely blame the common 
people. For some centuries distilled 
spirits had been widely touted as a 
panacea for human ills. Eau de vie and 
uisque beatha both mean “water of 
life,” and from the time of their pro- 
duction in commercial quantities in 
the fourteen hundreds they had been 
endowed by their makers with re- 
markable healing qualities. The Ho/- 
lingshead Chronicles quote a learned 
doctor as saying of ardent liquor: 

It sloweth age; it strengtheneth youth, it 
helpeth digestion, it cutteth phlegm; it aban- 
doneth melancholly; it relisheth the hearth; it 
lighteneth the mind and it quickeneth the 
spirits; it cureth the hydropsia; it healeth the 
strangurie; it pounceth the stone; it expelleth 
the gravel, it puffeth away ventosity; it keep- 
eth and preventeth the head from whisking, 
the tongue from lisping, the mouth from snaf- 
fling, the teeth from chattering, and the throat 
from rattling; it keepeth the weasen from 
stiffing, the stomach from wambling, and the 
heart from swelling; it keepeth the hands from 
shivering, the sinews from shrinking, the veins 
from crumbling, the bones from aching and the 
marrow from soaking. 


HEN men of learning held such 
W views it is not surprising that 
the poor were not in want for excuses 
which, considering the feelings of the 
time toward intoxicants, were not il- 
logical. They accordingly drank more 
and more. And the more they drank 
the more the rich were perturbed at 
the excesses that ensued. Finally, as 
the Earl of Ilay said later, “the poor 
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ran gin mad and the rich ran anti-gin 
mad’’. And as the rich made the laws, 
they decided to make one about this. 


HEIR first attempt was in 1729, 

when Parliament decreed that no 
one should sell less than two gallons of 
“compounded spirits” without paying 
a prohibitory license fee. The idea was 
that liquor could be made as cheap as 
it was only by compounding a portion 
of good spirits with the offscourings of 
the distilleries. But at this law the 
people laughed. The sellers invented 
concoctions that were not “com- 
pounded” but were simple spirits. 
These were called “Parliamentary 
brandy” and other derisive names. 
So the people generally thumbed their 
noses at the wine drinking rich who 
would take away the poor man’s gin. 
The law was repealed in 1733. 

But the rich would not take this 
lying down. In 1736 the Justices of 
the Peace of Middlesex, in London, 
registered a protest with Parliament 
in which they pointed out that there 
were 6,000 gin shops in London. This 
was one to less than 100 inhabitants. 
In some districts one out of every ten 
houses sold gin. 

This aroused Sir John Jekyll to 
introduce into Parliament a measure 
which, passed in 1736 with surpris- 
ingly little opposition, was long fa- 
mous as the Gin Act. It recited that 
“the excessive drinking of spirituous 
liquors by the common people tends 
not only to the destruction of their 
health and the debauching of their 
morals, but to the public ruin,” and 
prescribed as a remedy that “no 
person shall presume by themselves 
or any other employed by them to 
sell or retail any Brandy, Rum, Ar- 
rach, Usguebaugh, Geneva, Aqua 
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Vite or other distilled or Spirituous 
Liquors, mixed or unmixed, in any less 
quantity than two gallons” without 
paying a license fee of £50 and other 
taxes which were and were meant to 
be commercially impossible. 


N THE seven years the Act was in 
I effect, only two licenses were taken 
out, so that the law was, as it was 
meant to be, prohibitory of the retail 
sale of distilled liquors. And it was 
analogous to all prohibitory laws in 
that it struck at what has always been 
considered the great evil of liquor, 
sale by the glass, or the “dram” as it 
used to be called. Even now the only 
thing everyone in America is agreed on 
is that the saloon must never return. 
And the distinguishing evil of the 
saloon was that it sold by the glass, so 
that one drink led to another and 
drunkenness was encouraged. The 
reasoning in 1736 was that since dram 
drinking led to drunkenness the pro- 
hibition of dram drinking would stop 
drunkenness. 

The idea that a law which put an 
arbitrary line at two gallons ol hin 
could ever be enforced, seems absurd 
to us now; but that is because genera- 
tions of experimentation with tem- 
perance agitation and _prohibitory 
legislation have intervened. It also 
seems absurd to us to expect to put 
over a law so plainly and openly aimed 
at reforming the manners and morals 
of the poor while the rich continued 
their dissipations. In those aristocratic 
times this did not seem out of the way 
to the ruling classes in England, but 
the practical effect was much what it 
would be in England or America 
today. As Lord Hervey said when the 
law came to be repealed, “When the 
poor found themselves at once totally 
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excluded from the use of any sort of 
spirituous liquors, and the rich, I 
mean those who could purchase two 
gallons, at the same time indulged 
with as free and as cheap an use of it 
as ever they had before, it so raised 
their indignation that it was impossible 
to suppose the law could be executed 
in any, much less a free, country.” 


Robert Walpole, the Premier 
under whose auspices the law was 
passed, wrote his brother the day after 
it went into effect that the Jacobites 
were stirring up the people to take 
“advantage of the universal clamor 
that prevailed among the populace at 
the approaching expiration of this dar- 
ling vice”. The distillers were urged to 
“give away gratis, to all that should 
ask for it, as much gin as they should 
desire . . . that the mob, being thus 
made drunk, might be prepared to 
commit any sort of mischief.” Troops 
were stationed at strategic points, 
“‘which have had the desired effect, 
and in the opinion of all mankind are 
thought to have prevented the great- 
est mischief and disorders.” 

The anticipated riots did not come 
off, but it was largely because the most 
devoted adherents of gin found an 
easy way to circumvent this law as 
they had the former one. The only 
method prescribed for the enforce- 
ment of this drastic prohibition was 
the provision for a penalty of £100 
against violators, which was to go one 
half to the King and “one moiety to 
the person who shall inform on one”. 

The gin drinkers and gin sellers 
after a few “weeks of panic” soon 
“discovered”, as Lord Cholmondeley 
later put it, “that without informers 
the new law was without operation, 


A’ what were the effects if any? 
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and the informers were therefore 
persecuted by them without mercy 
and without remission”. They actually 
murdered some of these informers, 
“and the magistrates themselves were 
in danger if they appeared zealous in 
the execution of this law.” Thus the 
mob effectually circumvented the 
law, and by the time three years were 
up, “magistrates and officers left off 
acting”, as Lord Hervey said, so that 
the law became inoperative. 

In brief the law was not enforced. 
However, it did make for “outward 
order and decency”, much as Prohibi- 
tion in America has done away with 
the open saloon and driven the traffic 
underground. 


N 1743 Robert Walpole decided the 
I law had had its trial. He also 
needed money for his European en- 
tanglements. So without much ado he 
put a repealer through the House of 
Commons in the form of a bill making 
taxes and license fees nominal. But 
when the bill came to the Lords it gave 
rise to extended debate, in the record 
of which you will find most of the 
arguments — both wet and dry — 
with which we have all become famil- 
iar. And the wets and the drys were 
just as passionate as they are in these 
days. 

To the prime wet argument, that 
the law could not be enforced, the 
Bishop of Oxford answered that the 
“open scenes of wickedness” that 
preceded the law “we have got rid of. 
. . . But it is said that though spirit- 
ous liquors were not publicly they 
were privately retailed as much as 
ever. I am sorry for it, my Lords, but 
this shall never be an argument with 
me for allowing a public retail. I shall 
always be for confining vice to holes 
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and corners, and it must be allowed 
that the temptation can never be so 
great or so general as when we have a 
public shop at every corner.” Which, 
after all, is the best argument the 
drys have evolved on this phase of the 
argument. 

But, say the wets, in the person of 
Lord Ilay: “Soon after” the law “was 
passed it was found that it occasioned 
the frequency of a crime still worse 
than getting drunk with gin, which 
was perjury. What has been the conse- 
quence, my Lords? It has raised 
among the people such a contempt for 
law, order and government, as has 
spread itself among all degrees of men 
and in every thing that relates to 
public affairs.” He ascribed to the 
prohibitory law all of the crimes and 
misdemeanors of the age, from high- 
way robbery to the writing of scur- 
rilous anti-government pamphlets — 
one of the prime amusements of the 
times. 


ND then the wets entered the argu- 
A ment for high license as a gradual 
prohibition, such as held the stage in 
most of this country from 1860 to 
1gIo. Lord Cholmondeley said that 

‘as the excessive use of these liquors 


prevails most among our poor sort of 


people, the best and most proper way 
” stopping it “is certainly in my 
opinion” to tax distilling, put on li- 
cense fees “and prevent any clandes- 
tine retail. By the duties you will so 
much enhance the price of the liquor 
that the poor will never, or but very 
seldom, be able to purchase a debauch, 
and by preventing a clandestine retail, 
you will always have the retailers 
under your eye and may punish them 
if they encourage tippling or drunken- 
ness in their houses.” 
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It was this argument that raised the 
drys — as it always has raised them — 
to the greatest heights of indignation. 

Lord Chesterfield was most fiery. 
“Luxury, my lords, is to be taxed, but 
vice prohibited, let the difficulties in 
executing the law be what they will. 
Would you lay a tax upon a breach of 
the Ten Commandments? Would not 
such a tax be wicked and scandalous, 
because it would imply an indulgence 
upon all these who could pay the tax? 
This is the very case now before us. 
You are going to lay a tax and conse- 
quently indulge a sort of drunkenness 
which almost necessarily produces a 
breach of every one of the Ten Com- 
mandments.” He scoffed at the idea 
that the tax would reduce consump- 
tion. How would the revenue be raised 
if distilling diminished? The Govern- 
ment would be bound to encourage it 
to increase its revenue. 

And the Bishop of Salisbury said: 
“TI think religion is deeply concerned 
in this bill. It is the most un-Christian 
Bill that was ever thought of by any 
government; and deenaliee I think it 
incumbent upon me as a Christian 
bishop to give my testimony against it 
in the most open and express manner 
I can.’ 

And so it went for hour after hour, 
until at last the repealer passed, 82 to 


55- 
TS great argument of the wets in 


all generations — “It can’t be en- 
forced” — was successful. Yet the 
event proved the wets to be wrong in 
most of the other arguments pre- 
sented. They claimed that most of the 
prevalent crime and disorder was due 
to prohibition. If so, the repeal of the 
law should have put a stop to those 
crimes and disorders. Yet it was so far 
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from doing so that Fielding was im- 
pelled in 1751 to write his powerful 
pamphlet On the Late Increase of 
Robbers. This increase he ascribed in 
great part to the increase in drunken- 
ness. Yet the wets had held out the 
taxing statute as a better remedy for 
drunkenness than prohibition. Nor 
were the wets more accurate in their 
claim that license would put a stop to 
illicit sale. For no less than 4,000 per- 
sons were prosecuted on this account 
in 1749. 

We are now engaged in another ex- 
tended argument on the virtues and 
vices of Prohibition. We are going over 
the same ground taken by the two 
sides two hundred years ago. And we 
will probably continue the argument 
for years to come. When we attempt 
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to assay the arguments of the two 
sides in the present controversy we 
can well bear in mind some of the con- 
clusions which may be drawn from 
English experience. 

On the one hand it seems clear that 
legalizing the sale of liquor is not apt 
to diminish crime, increase sobriety, 
or put a stop to illicit manufacture 
and sale. 

But on the other hand the present 
law, like the rather absurd statute 
of 1736, cannot last if the people really 
become convinced that it cannot be 
enforced. The success of Prohibition 
rests upon faith. If the drys can instill 
in the people of this country a faith in 
its ultimate success, it will remain. If 
the wets are able to convince the people 
that it can never succeed, it will fail. 


= 


Moment 


By Bernice Kenyon 


N THE still earth all deep in grass I lie 
O To watch blue heaven moving bright with cloud, 
Turning beyond the thought of such as I 
Who, with no timeless infinite endowed, 
Would dream far boundaries for unbounded space 
And minutes’ order for this moving time, 
When, on a day of gold, in this gold place 
I watch the sky, and hear the noon hour chime. 


Over my head, oblivious and intent, 
The bees spin by toward higher fields than these; 
A thrush’s chant, poured out and softly spent, 
Fades through dim thickets of the alder trees; 
So swift the flight — so slow the lone bird’s song — 
I cannot tell if noon be short or long. 











The Poetry Trade 


By HERBERT G. BRUNCKEN 


The divine affatus of the starving bard in a cheerless attic has 
become the robust breath of life to a multitude of pros- 
perous prosecutors of big business 


a poem? Fobn Brown’s Body, by 

Stephen Vincent Benét, now in 
its second hundred thousand.” Thus 
run the literary headlines, and thus is 
the legend of the penurious poet being 
exploded today. Indeed, John Brown’s 
body may be mouldering in the grave, 
but his sales go marching on. And then 
there is Tristram, by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, “the greatest poem ever 
written in America,” which is now in 
its twenty-second printing. This is an 
estimated circulation of from seventy 
to one hundred thousand copies. Nor 
should one forget The Buck in the 
Snow, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
The limited edition as well as the first 
trade edition of this collection of 
poems was solda month before publica- 
tion. And Mr. Robinson’s publishers 
report that a limited edition of his new 
book, called Cavender’s House, which is 
to be issued in April, is entirely sold, 
and that the first trade edition is 
expected to be disposed of also before 
publication. 

Decidedly something new and 
strange is stirring in the state of 
poetry when long poems such as those 
by Messrs. Robinson and Benét ap- 
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proach the best seller class. One is 
reminded of the critical dictum at one 
time pronounced by Poe, to which 
Walt Whitman agreed, that there can 
be no such thing as a long poem in 
America. When Poe made this careless 
prophecy, a poet was thought to be 
a pale, under-nourished creature in a 
dismal attic, struggling in the creation 
of immortal odes, and a “poetess”’ the 
sad wisp of a disappointed lady living 
with her brothers or sisters in a lav- 
ender and old rose retirement. 


uT times have changed! Today the 
B word “poetess”’ denotes the same 
state of extinction as the word “di- 
nosaur”, with only a difference of 
species. Today a single poem, or a col- 
lection of poems, may become a literary 
event, to say nothing of a possible 
financial one. Today, in fact, poets, 
including trousers and skirts, are all 
busy putting their poems across, and 
what is more to the point, are getting 
them across. For this unprecedented 
state of affairs thanks are due in part 
to the large army of confident women 
poets who have entered the thinning 
ranks of our male singers, and in part 
to a dearth of critics who might lead 
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a counter-offensive. To write poetry 
is no longer an art but a trade. 

The new poets (not “poetesses”’) 
have already contributed to the trade 
more efficient methods of marketing, 
distribution and production of goods. 
No longer is it considered wise to 
spend years in the perfection of one 

m; (it took only two years to write 
ourteen thousand lines of Fobn Brown's 
Body); no longer is it considered 
good business ethics to write unpopu- 
lar stuff; no longer should poetry be 
profitless; and finally, no longer should 
anyone tolerate writing in obscurity. 
These are all antiquated customs, 
entirely out of place in modern times. 
Indeed, both writing and living con- 
ditions among poets have been so im- 
proved in recent years that it can 
truly be said that one is able at last 
to read poems from contented poets. 


O BE successful in the trade one 
‘hau not have to be an Edgar A. 
Guest, either. Let me offer the record 
of one poet who, in seven months, 
sold sixty-three poems to sevén maga- 
zines and five newspapers — which is 
an average of twelve poems produced, 
distributed and marketed a month. 
Or take the lady poet who in five 
months sold thirty-nine poems to only 
two magazines and three newspapers. 
Nor were these pieces done in the 
inimitable manner of Mr. Guest. 
They were not about the old rocking- 
chair that grandmother used or the 
little golden curl that once was Mary’s. 
On the contrary, they were real 
artistic poems about Sappho, the 
State of Idaho, lilacs-in-the-rain and 
the Woolworth Tower. 

But these are examples of individual 
prowess only. A brief perusal of the 
poetry trade as it is carried on over 
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the country in the magazines, among 
book publishers, in prize contests, 
poetry societies and circles, will reveal 
some curious information. For ex- 
ample, last year about five thousand 
five hundred poems were printed in 
approximately two hundred large and 
small magazines and metropolitan 
daily newspapers. In 1927 the total 
exceeded six thousand, while in 1926, 
a banner year, the sum was a little 
less than eight thousand. The num- 
ber of publications in both years re- 
mained about the same. 


N THESE impressive totals the 
I women poets carry off most of the 
honors, as far as their number is con- 
cerned. This can be illustrated fairly 
accurately in 1926 and 1927, where 
records are more complete. In the 
former year four thousand six hundred 
and fifty-one poems were published in 
the smaller magazines of limited circu- 
lation and in metropolitan newspapers. 
These were written by sixteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine poets, of whom 
nine hundred and twenty-eight were 
women and seven hundred and forty- 
one were men. In the latter year three 
thousand five hundred and seventy- 
one poems were sold by fourteen hun- 
dred and seven poets, of whom eight 
hundred and seven were women and 
six hundred were men. Of course these 
figures are the first to have been com- 
piled on this still infant industry and 
are, therefore, not entirely complete. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the 
statisticians in the Commerce De- 
partment will recognize the statistical 
possibilities of the poetry writing busi- 
ness. They may in the course of time 
be encouraged to supply the numerous 
trade papers of the versifiers with 
monthly tables and charts showing 
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the trend of the trade. A few statistics 
can invariably dignify the lowliest 
industry. 


N™ come the poetry prizes and 
awards, which by reason of their 


astonishing increase in recent years 
have done much to make the muse 
more sweet tempered and helped to 
take the poverty out of poetry. There 
was only one known prize in 1913, 
while in 1924 a total of thirty-four 
prizes were offered. The number has 
not diminished in the last four years; 
it is safe to assume, in fact, that such 
prizes have been as many as fifty 
during this time. In the last seven 
years one hundred and eight well 
known and well advertized prizes have 
been offered for poetry in sums vary- 
ing from $2,000 down to $25. Fifty- 
six of these prizes were captured by 
women and fifty-two were taken by 
men. Of course some prizes have 
strings attached. One all-poetry maga- 
zine offers this year a prize of $1,000 
for the best poem published in its 
twelve issues. But to be eligible for 
the prize you must enclose a sub- 
scription with your poem. 

Naturally there must have been a 
reason for the prize-giving mania that 
spread over the country in the ten 
years between 1914 and 1924, and is 
still going strongly. An inquiry would 
reveal influences too numerous for 
discussion here. Undoubtedly the 
poetry renascence of 1914 afforded an 
original impetus; our after-war pros- 
perity added fuel to the flame; but 
not the least reason was the tremen- 
dous invasion of women into public 
life. It became no longer the sole 
prerogative of men to chase the happy 
ghost “Career”; women too began 
the chase, and it has gradually led 
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them into all of the professions, in- 
cluding literature. But, as has been 
intimated, they have injected a prac- 
tical spirit into the vocation. It is no 
longer fraught with pathetic penury, 
for a little lobbying among wealthy 
friends and in women’s ps and a 
little feminine aggressiveness, have 
done the trick for poetry. They have 


made it safe for America. 


|. pone peering into the inspira- 
tional activities of poetry societies 
and circles, or before exploring the 
cloudy universe of artful anthologists, 
it may be instructive to investigate the 
net earnings of the verse business in 
the past three years. There are two 
things on which one can base a general 
estimate; first on the total number of 
poems printed in these years, as given 
above; and second, on the number of 
prizes awarded in the same period. 
Thus by assuming that the average 
price paid for a poem in 1926 was $5 
and the number of poems sold was 
seven thousand seven hundred and 
six, the amount paid for poetry to- 
taled $38,530, which, with prizes 
averaging $50 each, would bring the 
sum to about forty thousand dollars. 
In 1927 business wasn’t so good, the 
net earnings being only about thirty 
thousand dollars. In the case of some 
of the leading poets whose volumes 
have reached the incredible circula- 
tion of over a hundred thousand 
(according to the publishers), the in- 
dividual incomes are almost unbe- 
lievable. A general idea of what these 
poets are earning may be obtained by 
taking the most extreme example and 
from that making one’s own deduc- 
tions down the line. Assuming book 
royalties to be six per cent. of the 
selling price of each volume, which is a 
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modest estimate, and the selling price 
of the volume to be $2.50, the poet’s 
income on a hundred thousand circu- 
lation would be in the neighborhood 
of fifteen thousand dollars. Of course, 
book royalties differ in accordance 
with individual arrange nents made 
with publishers, while the retail prices 
of books also differ. The prevailing 
price for a book of poems is $1.75 or 
$2.00 These figures, naturally, do not 
represent all the possible sources of 
income. The poet may receive a 
Pulitzer prize of $1,000; he may give 
public readings at $50 each; and he is 
certainly able to dispose of occasional 
poems in magazines at $25 to $50 
each. Altogether it is not so bad a 
prospect, even if it happens only once 
in a lifetime. 


gp there are the poetry societies 
chanting throughout the States of 
our lyric Union. Their relation to the 
trade may be compared with the in- 
spirational meetings of earnest sales- 
men. The purpose seems to be a sort 
of “get together”, where the members 
compare notes on their sales in the 
past month and listen to the latest 
poems still smoking from the heat of 
_ the creative griddle. Chief among 

these societies is the Poetry Society of 
America, which might be called the 
father, or perhaps more accurately 
mother, of them all, since its member- 
ship appears to be largely composed of 
women. From this society radiate 
numerous lesser organizations such as 
the Poetry Society of Virginia, of 
Texas, of South Carolina, etc. The 
women predominate here, too, but a 
male membership is sometimes 


achieved by the simple process of 
giving honorary memberships to Sen- 
ators, Congressmen and Charles A. 
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Lindbergh. The Governor of the 
State of Virginia was at one time, and 
may be still, the happy holder of such 
an honor given him by the Virginia 
society. As a matter of fact, the 
Poetry Society of America has a good 
male representation according to its 
list of members, but a meeting of the 
society reveals a male attendance of 
about one man to every eight women. 
Thus far men have been elected as 
presidents, but this rather antiquated 
practice will doubtless soon be 
abandoned. 

In addition to these organizations 
there exist countless circles and guilds 
of poetry which function, in most 
cases, as a part of the activities of 
women’s clubs. These are a gold mine 
for the lecturers. Nor should one over- 
look the Pen Women’s League, which 
seems to act as a sort of trade union, 
giving advice, encouragement, criti- 
cism and prizes to aspiring poet mem- 
bers. The League, moreover, is fully 
alive to modern methods of promo- 
tion, as is witnessed by its inaugura- 
tion in May of last year of a Poetry 
Week, exactly as we have an Apple 
Week or a Smile Week. 


HE publishers have not been asleep 
Tin this frenzy of poetry promotion. 
At least certain kinds of them have 
had every reason to approve the 
awakening interest of women in 
poetry, for no sooner does the fledgling 
poet collect several dozen poems than 
a book becomes the next objective. 
Unfortunately, however, some of the 
reputable publishers accept poetry 
only when they consider it meritorious 
or safely profitable to them, which 
reduces one’s chances somewhat. Also 
they require some distinguished bally- 
hoo to help the book along, and that 
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isn’t always easy to get. But there 
remain the “cash publishers”. Some 
of these have been in business many 
years and have served a good purpose, 
while others with less to their credit 
have more recently sprung into being. 
The increase of poets wandering about 
with unpublished sheaves of poems 
has afforded a happy hunting-ground 
for these publishers. They carefully 
read your manuscript, ponder pro- 
foundly over the merit of your poems, 
and after much dignified deliberation 
finally decide to assume the heavy 
risk of publishing a book for you. 
But only after they have your check 
in hand for $500 or thereabouts. 
It’s a pretty fair business on the whole, 
for as one of them said: “It only 
costs me around $200 to put out five 
hundred copies of a little book of 

s, and if I charge $500 for the 
job I can clear about $300.” 


ogists, whose chief interest is ap- 
parently to discover every year a new 
kind of poetry anthology which will in- 
clude as many poets as possible and 
yet appear to be fairly discriminating. 
The idea back of this system is simple 
enough, for it is based on the obvious 
fact that when you include a con- 
temporary poet in your anthology he 
will want to buy at least one copy to 
see himself in print. The greater the 
number of poets, the greater the num- 
ber of sales. In one or two instances, 
however, the anthologists have re- 
quired definite proof in the shape of a 
check or written order that the poet 
will buy one or more copies of the 
book before his or her poem is ac- 
cepted. This, of course, is a very secure 
— proposition — for the pub- 

er. 


| ne there are the astute anthol- 
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But the game does not stop there. 
Of late it has assumed a more profes- 
sional air, with distinguished poets in 
the réle of anthologists, each trying to 
do the other one better. Someone has 
the idea that poetry can be a cure for 
our sundry ills, so out comes an 
anthology of poetry cures; next comes 
a book of poems “suited for quota- 
tion, modern in tone, having deep 
spiritual qualities and perfectly suited 
for ministers’ pulpit use”. The months 
go by and lo! a famous poet gives us 
his valued collection of favorite poets. 
The dozen volumes include nearly all 
the great singers of the world and, 
what is more important, a dispropor- 
tionate host of contemporary Ameri- 
can singers that appals the critical 
reader. But, undaunted, the work 
goes on. The latest venture“is an 
anthology of world poetry which in 
nine weeks after publication sold 76,- 
149 copies. 


IN A sort of accompaniment to this 
grand chorus, the annual anthol- 
ogies of best poems continue toappear. 
Several of them are really earnest 
efforts at a critical selection. One old 
and tried annual anthologist in a 
special edition added a sort of “‘Who’s 
Who” to the collection in which one 
might relate his life achievements — 
after first ordering the book. You 
were permitted to tell where you were 
born, what poets have influenced you 
the most and what you do with your- 
self when you aren’t hell-bent-for- 
Parnassus. All the poetry in the book 
was dull by comparison with this 
amusing section. 

The poets who are requested to 
contribute to these anthologies must 
be content with the honor implied in 
the request. That is all they receive. 
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In too many cases the honor is doubtful 
and the only tangible reward goes to 
the compiler. Judging by recent an- 
thology sales the reward should be 
fairly comfortable. 

Having thus far suggested the ex- 
tent of the poetry trade, it must not 
be understood that women, merely 
because of their greater interest in 
poetry, are trying to preémpt the 
field or stigmatize men’s activities in 
verse writing. Such an assumption 
would be absurd. But since women are 
now largely determining public opin- 
ion in the United States, and since the 
majority of our magazines are written 
for them, to them and by them, the 
standard for poetry at present is 
definitely feminine. 


T SHOULD not be forgotten that 

public opinion in America regards 
anything which is unsaleable as not 
worth producing, and this applies 
equally to mattresses, shovels or 
poetry. If poetry doesn’t pay, there 
must be something wrong with it. The 
majority of women who write verse 
find out what kind of stuff will pay 
and write it. From this attitude 
springs the poetry trade, which is 
flourishing so well because we have no 
fearless critics to combat it. Fortu- 
nately the country has several fine 
contemporary poets, whose published 
work is a beacon to true artists grop- 
ing in a gloom of mediocrity. 

If an effort were made to deter- 
mine what elements constituted femi- 
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nine poetry, one would name first 
its chief characteristic — subjectivity. 
When a woman writes poetry, her 
emotions generally centre around her- 
self, and she is only interested in the 
world as something that reflects fa- 
vorably or unfavorably on her own 
individuality. It is usually favorably, 
and when unfavorably, wailingly ago- 
nized. As an artist it is rarely that a 
woman can translate her emotions 
objectively; in other words to compre- 
hend the world and the human beings 
that are part of it, not as they touch 
herself, but as they affect the great 
lot of humanity. Feminine poetry, 
moreover, when it is cheerful is gener- 
ally so in a superficial way; it is 
too often over-refined through an 
erroneous and typically feminine con- 
ception of the difference between re- 
finement and truth. It is embroidery 
poetry, very apt to be sentimental and 
cloyingly sweet. And only in rare in- 
stances does one find a poem written 
by a woman where the unpleasant and 
even tragic truths of human relation- 
ships have not been carefully censored 
or glossed over. 


oe sort of poetry has earned 


AL the epithet of “magazine verse,” 
which it rightfully is. It is standard- 
ized poetry, the kind that quickly sells. 
Needless to say, this innocuous sort of 
singing is also done by men, but since 
women are the present arbiters of public 
taste in these matters, what else can a 
man do if he would join the trade? 


ar 











“Little Flower of Lisieux” 


By Atvan F. SANBORN 


A medieval marvel in our own day ts the story of Little Therése 
of Listeux, Girl Saint and ‘‘ Darling of the Entire 
World”, almost rivalling St. Francts of Assist 


HE unprecedentedly rapid can- 
| onization of Thérése Martin and 
the tremendous spiritual fervor 
engendered thereby constitute one of 
the most striking psychological phe- 
nomena of this Twentieth Century. 
Under the name of “Sainte Thérése 
of the Child Jesus”, or that of “Sainte 
Thérése of Lisieux”, the new girl 
saint, prodigal dispenser of roses, is 
today a world figure. In the relatively 
short period that has elapsed since 
her death, her reputation for sanctity, 
passing beyond the walls of her clois- 
ter, has encircled the globe. Wherever 
Catholicism has gone, she and her 
promised “rain of roses” are known, 
while the scene of the greater part of 
her brief but beautiful career, the 
quaint little Norman city of Lisieux 
(which owes to its fantastically orna- 
mented old houses its name of “Cap- 
ital of carved wood”), is coming to 
rival Lourdes as a place of pilgrimage. 
It may be said, I think, without 
exaggeration or flippancy, that Sainte 
Thérése of Lisieux — not to be con- 
founded with Sainte Thérése of Avila, 
the Sixteenth Century reformer of 
the Carmelite order, to which Thérése 
of Lisieux belonged—is the most 


“popular” of saints. In lands far sep- 
arated, her followers assemble under 
the open sky, by thousands, to do her 
homage or implore her intercession. 
Her altars, statues and banners ap- 
pear in the churches and chapels of 
every country under the sun. Her 
autobiography has been translated 
into nearly two-score languages, and 
her portraits, statuettes and medals, 
reproduced by tens of thousands, are 
highly important elements of inter- 
national commerce and are conspicu- 
ous in the shops devoted to the sale of 
objects of piety everywhere. 


ARDINAL Hayes of New York — 
C to refer only to the United States 
—lets no occasion pass to proclaim 
the little French saint the figure most 
worthy of the imitation of modern 
women. Bishop Russell of Charleston 
dedicated a hospital to her. Bishop 
Shahan placed Georgetown Univer- 
sity under her protection. Bishop 
Schrembs of Cleveland and Bishop 
Gallagher of Detroit led to her canon- 
ization at Rome bands of American 
pilgrims, stopping at Lisieux en route. 
Bishop Nussbaum of Marquette, 
Bishop Conroy of Ogdensburg, Bishop 
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Gibbons of Albany, Bishop Hickey 
of Rochester, Auxiliary Hoban of 
Chicago, and the prelates of other 
American dioceses and many Ameri- 
can priests and laymen, have been to 
Lisieux, to invoke Sainte Thérése, 
while Cardinal Dougherty of Phila- 
delphia has been so frequent a visitor 
that the whole city knows him by 
sight. An American pork packer, ig- 
noring the sacrificial significance of 
the traditional sandal, recently made 
a pilgrimage to Lisieux by air in an 
avion specially chartered at Le Bour- 
get for the purpose, and I am told 
that the Paulist Fathers and the 
Knights of Columbus are particu- 
larly devoted to her memory. 


n France, Sainte Thérése of Lisieux 
I is a national celebrity. Her image 
is a favorite good-luck fetich of the 
“lg in athletic contests. She 

as aroused the sympathetic interest 
and admiration of non-Catholics and 
even of sceptics. She is a frequent 
theme for the painters and the sculp- 
tors who exhibit in the annual Salons. 
Her career and personality have been 
portrayed by secular authors of repu- 
tation in books designed for a public 
that would refuse to read purely de- 
votional literature. She has been put 
into at least one play and into films 
produced on the Boulevard, and her 
name, like that of celebrated generals 
and politicians and movie-stars, is 
utilized by advertisers — supreme 
touchstone of popular favor — to call 
attention to their wares. 

Her case is being widely studied 
and discussed by scientists. Some of 
the experts indulge in learned dis- 
quisitions on “psychotherapy” and 
“auto-suggestion”, on “the origin 
and evolution of legends” and the 
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“relation of tuberculosis to sanctity”’, 
while others treat her extraordinary 
vogue as “a mystic miracle” or apply 
to her such terms as “superior de- 
generate”, “consumptive i/luminée”’, 
“hallucinated genius”. But all, what- 
ever their explanations or diagnos- 
tics, admit that she is a force to be 
reckoned with. 


ARIE-FRANCOISE-THERESE Mar- 
M TIN was born on the second day 
of January, 1873, in the small Norman 
city of Alengon, famed for its lace 
industry (point d’ Alengon), in which 
her father, Louis Martin, had acquired 
a competency. She was the last of nine 
children, four of whom had died in 
infancy, the survivors being all girls. 
It is worthy of note that her father, 
in his young manhood, had contem- 
plated entering a monastery, that her 
mother, Zélie Guérin, at one time de- 
sired to become a nun, and that every 
one of her four sisters ultimately 
joined religious orders. 

At four years and a half, Thérése 
lost her mother, and Monsieur Martin 
moved to Lisieux, where his wife’s 
brother, Monsieur Guérin, a druggist, 
lived, in order to benefit by the aid 
and advice of Madame Guérin in 
bringing up his five daughters. He 
settled in a comfortable but modest 
house, known as Les Buissonnets, in 
the outskirts of the city and a little 
off the National Road from Alengon 
to Honfleur and Deauville. Thérése 
studied under the second daughter, 
Pauline, up to the age of eight, when 
she became — as had her four sisters 
before her—a half-boarder in the 
school attached to the Benedictine 
Abbey on the other side of the city. 
She remained until she was thirteen 
in the Abbey School — which was the 

















scene of her first communion and her 
confirmation — and then continued 
her education under a private teacher. 


AVE for precocious piety — “from 
S three years on” she says of herself 
“TI refused the good God nothing” — 
which manifested itself in the making 
under the trees of Les Buissonnets of 
tiny altars (one of which still exists), 
in an introspection that seems at 
times to have reacted unfavorably 
upon her health; in two or three 
mystic visions, or previsions; and in a 
vain appeal to the Mother Superior of 
Carmel to be allowed to enter the 
Convent, there seems to have been 
nothing particularly striking about 
Thérése Martin’s early years. 

At fourteen and a half, after obtain- 
ing, without great difficulty, her 
father’s consent to the move, Thérése 
renewed her demand of admission to 
Carmel. The Mother Superior again 
refused, on the ground that she was 
still too young, and the Bishop of her 
diocese confirmed the refusal. Nothing 
daunted, Thérése, accompanied by 
her father and her sister Céline, went 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, and, calmly 
defying the etiquette of the Vatican 
(which forbids pilgrims received by 
the Pope to take the initiative in con- 
versing with him), she pleaded her 
cause so eloquently with Leo XIII 
that she ended by carrying her point, 
although he did not give his consent 
on the spot. 

At fifteen, then, on April 9, 1888, 
Thérése Martin entered Carmel. Two 
years later, she took the vows, under 
the name of “Thérése de |’Enfant 
Jésus et de la Sainte Face’’, and nine 
years later, at the age of twenty-four, 
she died of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
her end unquestionably hastened by a 
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deliberate determination “to offer 
herself to God as a victim for the sal- 
vation of souls”. In 1895, two years 
before her death, at the suggestion of 
the Prioress, she began committing 
to paper, for the edification of the 
Carmelites alone, her memories and 
meditations. The result was The His- 
tory of a Soul (Histoire d’une Ame), 
which bids fair to take its place along- 
side the precious Imitation of Fesus 
Christ as an aid to devotion, and 
which was probably a potent factor 
in bringing about her canonization. 


BouT the time Sister Thérése com- 
menced her memoirs, the first dis- 
quieting symptoms appeared, and in 
April, 1896, she had a slight hemor- 
rhage; but, like the Saint Curé d’Ars 
in a similar contingency, she concealed 
the fact, up to May of the year follow- 
ing, continuing to practise the aus- 
terities of the Carmelite régime. Two 
months later, in July, 1897, she en- 
tered the infirmary. There, the Sis- 
ters brought her roses from which she 
plucked the petals one by one, caress- 
ing her crucifix with each petal. And 
one day, as some of the petals fell to 
the floor, she said: “Pick them up and 
treasure them; they will enable you 
to give pleasure later on. Don’t miss 
a single one!” Another day, as she 
was going over the manuscript of her 
book, she remarked: “‘ Multitudes of 
souls will be touched. Oh, I am sure 
of it, everybody will love me!” — 
surprising affirmation in view of her 
customary modesty. “One evening,” 
testifies Mother Agnes of Jesus, “she 
welcomed us with a_ particularly 
memorable expression of serene joy 
and said to us: ‘My Mother, a few 
stray notes of a far-away concert have 
just reached me, and I am reminded 
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that I shall soon hear incomparable 
melodies. I have never given God 
anything but love; He will return my 
love. After my death I shall send a 
rain of roses. . . . I feel that my mis- 
sion is about to begin — my mission 
of making others love the good God 
as I love Him. . . . I want to spend 
my heaven doing good on earth. I 
cannot rest before the end of the 
world; but when the Angel shall have 
proclaimed that time is no more, then I 
will rest, and I shall rejoice because the 
number of the elect will be complete.’” 

To a Sister, who bent over her bed 
as death approached with the affec- 
tionate query, “You'll look down on 
us from your place in heaven, won’t 
you?” Thérése replied, with impres- 
sive directness and simplicity, “No, 
I shall descend.” And her very last 
words were: “Oh, how I love Him! 


My God, I love You!” 


OWARDS eight o’clock in the eve- 
‘hoe of September 30, 1897, Sister 
Thérése passed on, and four days 
later her mortal remains, followed by 
the Sisters of Carmel, by several 
priests and by a little group of be- 
lievers, were carried up the long hill 
to the cemetery of Lisieux. 

Almost immediately, the hill ceme- 
tery became the scene of happenings 
to which the ecclesiastical authorities 
attached immense importance, and 
the grave of Sister Thérése began to 
be visited by persons of all sorts and 
conditions, in quest of health or in 
need of consolation or encouragement, 
many of whom believed that they 
found what they sought. Little by 
little, Thérése’s reputation for wonder- 
working spread, and, in 1909, under 
the Papacy of Pius X, a formal de- 
mand was made for her beatification. 
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The World War gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to her fame, by 
reason of the mysterious predilection 
for Sister Thérése of the soldiers and 
their women folk. Anxious mothers, 
wives and sweethearts, particularly 
among the devout peasantry, sent 
images and medals of Thérése to their 
loved ones on the firing line, or 
pinned them to the uniforms of those 
leaving for the front, and they made 
pilgrimages to her grave, where they 
confided their desires to scraps of 
paper which they buried in the ground. 
And an incalculable number of the 
combatants in the trenches looked 
upon her as their special protectress 
and formed the habit of addressing to 
her their petitions. Indeed, whenever 
her canonization is referred to today 
among the common people, there is 
always somebody to affirm, “"Twas 
because the poi/us wanted it.” 


or was Sister Thérése unknown in 
N the Etats-Majors. Marshal Fay- 
olle declared himself heart and soul 
with the soldiers who “thank her for 
the rose petals she has strewn under 
their feet, for the favors she has ob- 
tained for them,” and Marshal Foch 
publicly affirmed his gratitude to her 
for “her powerful assistance in the 
war.” 

In 1921, Pope Benedict XV pro- 
claimed the “heroicity” of the vir- 
tues of “Sister Thérése of the Child 
Jesus, Servant of God,” and pro- 
nounced her “Venerable.” In 1923, 
Pope Pius XI, in the presence of 80,- 


ooo of the faithful, conferred upon the 
“Venerable” Thérése the honors of 
beatification and pronounced her 
“Blessed.” In 1925, on May 17, the 
same Pope inscribed her name sol- 
emnly on the Calendar of the Saints, 
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and that evening, a delirious throng 
of half a million acclaimed the new 
Saint before the Basilica of Saint 
Peter’s, which was brilliantly illumi- 
nated in her honor. In 1927, he fixed 
October 3, the anniversary of her 
burial, as her Féte Day, and he re- 
cently granted the petition of a num- 
ber of Missionary Bishops that she 
be declared “the titular patroness of 
all the Missionaries, men and women, 
and also of the Missions existing in the 
whole universe” jointly with Saint 
Francois Xavier. 


eg beatification and the canon- 
ization of Thérése of Lisieux were 
at variance with Canon Law, which 
prescribes that at least fifty years 
must elapse after the death of a 
Servitor of God before the judiciary 
discussion of the Process of Beatifica- 
tion can occur. But, in 1918, the Holy 
See had exempted the cause of Sister 
Thérése from the prescription, be- 
cause the pressure in her favor was un- 
precedented and irresistible. 

At Lisieux, a few days before the 
beatification and in prevision thereof, 
the remains (about to become “rel- 
ics”) of Sister Thérése were trans- 
ferred from the Cemetery to the 
Chapel of Carmel in a white hearse 
drawn by four white-caparisoned 
white horses, in the presence of more 
than 50,000 spectators. The hearse 
was escorted by a detachment of 
American soldiers, carrying the Amer- 
ican Flag and the ensign of the Amer- 
ican Legion. At the ceremonies in 
honor of the beatification, which were 
held at Lisieux the following August, 
Cardinal Dougherty of Philadelphia, 
represented the United States. 

The canonization was celebrated 
with a Week of Prayer (inaugurated 
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by Cardinal Bourne of London, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster), culminating, 
on the exact anniversary of the death 
of the Saint, in an _ ecclesiastical 
pageant of a splendor certainly never 
before witnessed at Lisieux and which 
could not easily be paralleled outside 
of the Eternal City. The chiselled 
silver and onyx Reliquary (donated 
to Carmel by a public subscription in 
Brazil) was borne in triumphal pro- 
cession, under arches, canopies and 
festoons of roses and clustered flags, 
through the principal streets and past 
the principal churches, from the 
Chapel of Carmel to the Public 
Garden. It was preceded by the flags 
and the religious banners of many 
nations, the United States included, 
and it was followed by four Cardinals, 
an Armenian Patriarch, five Arch- 
bishops, and thirty-one Bishops, all 
in full canonicals; by scores of bare- 
headed, bare-footed monks and black- 
cassocked priests; and by lay pilgrims 
from every quarter of the globe. 


N THE Public Garden, formerly the 
I property of the Bishops of Lisieux, 
a colossal altar had been erected, and 
there, under the open sky, the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen celebrated a pontifi- 
cal mass, and the multitude chanted 
the Credo and partook of the Blessed 
Sacrament. In the evening, the arches 
and canopies over the streets were 
lighted with electricity, the buildings 
of the entire city were illuminated, the 
Star and Cross surmounting the dome 
of the Chapel of Carmel was outlined 
in gold against the dark background 
of the sky, and its rose-garlanded 
facade was a veritable sheet of 
flame. 

Humanly speaking — that is, mir- 
acles apart — the world-wide vogue 
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of the new Norman Saint may be at- 
tributed to the pathetic brevity of her 
career and to her irrepressible girlish- 
ness. Her canonization is thus a can- 
onization of the spirit of youth and 
beauty, a tribute to the charm and 
the candor of girlhood. 


AINTE THERESE of Lisieux, whom 
S even the grave Sovereign Pontiff 
styles, almost playfully, “the Beloved 
Child of the Whole World,” is a saint 
who — with due reverence be it said 
— is a close approach to a pet. 

In the Carmel “Room of Souve- 
nirs” are treasured the dress Thérése 
wore when she scattered flowers be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament on Corpus 
Christi Day, the dress she wore on the 
occasion of her first communion, the 
bushes from which she picked the 
roses whose petals she strewed before 
the Crucifix in the Convent yard, the 
ears of wheat and the wild flowers 
with which she bedecked every day 
the statue of the Christ Child in the 
Convent, and the two cornflower 
wreaths she tressed for the Holy 
Virgin during her last illness. Several 
inscriptions in the Chapel further 
emphasize the nature of her appeal; 
for instance, on the shrine itself, in 
Latin: “Congratulate me, because 
while I was still young, I pleased the 
Most High”; on a marble angel at 
the right of the shrine: “Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and 

dent and hast revealed them unto 

abes”’; and on another marble angel 
at the left: “Except ye become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

And then there is the fact that this 
gracious Girl Saint is to all intents 


and purposes a contemporary. But 
for an untimely death, she might still 
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be among us, and would now be but 
fifty-five. Her four elder sisters are all 
living: three in the Carmel, where she 
finished her brief earthly career, the 
other in a Vizitandine Convent of the 
near-by city of Caén. Plenty of people 
in various walks of life in both 
Alengon and Lisieux (including an ex- 
Cabinet-Minister) knew her as a child. 
Making allowance for minor differ- 
ences, she lived, at least up to her en- 
trance into Carmel, the same life as 
the majority of persons now a trifle 
past middle age, and even in Carmel 
she was preoccupied with washing, 
ironing, sweeping, sewing and garden- 
ing, as not only her autobiography 
but certain of the souvenirs exhibited 
at Lisieux (pin-cushion, needle-book, 
scissors, wooden shoes) abundantly 
testify. The persons who invoke her, 
naturally get the closer to her since 
they have the impression that they 
are talking with a person they might 
easily have met. And these are con- 
siderations that render her excep- 
tionally sympathetic. 


N A prosaic age, Little Sainte 
I Thérése, with her arms full of roses, 
stands — purely devotional consid- 
erations left out of the account — for 
poetry; in a pragmatical age, she 
stands for idealism; in a self-indulgent 
age, for sacrifice; in a speed-daft, 
noisy, nerve-racking age, for con- 
templative calm. One does not need 
to be a devotee of the Catholic re- 
ligion, or for that matter, of any re- 
ligion, to realize this. “Even the un- 
believer,” opined the late Pére Léonce 
de Grandmaison, “‘may consent to see 
in such a character as that of Thérése 
of the Child Jesus one of the great 
y ert flames that sweep away the 
shadows of egoism and of materialism.” 











Democracy and the Broken South 


By StruTHERS Burt 


Seeing the loss of the Solid South as good riddance, Mr. Burt 
hopes for a new Democratic Party to be rooted in 
Northern and Western liberalism 


N THE sixth of November, 1928, 
O for the first time since the 
Reconstruction days of 1876, 
four Southern States, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Florida and Texas, voted the 
Republican National ticket. While 
they were doing this, the uncertain 
but by tradition Southern and Demo- 
cratic Border States of Tennessee and 
Kentucky were also joining the land- 
slide, the first, and the more Southern 
and Democratic, by a majority of 
about 38,000, the second by the enor- 
mous majority of 184,320. 

The following day the statue of 
Thomas Jefferson on the campus of 
the University of Virginia was found 
draped in black, with this placard 
attached to its neck: “Sacred to the 
memory of Jeffersonian Democracy 
and religious tolerance. Deceased, 
November 6, 1928;” and within a 
week, the Senate of Mississippi, a 
State which with Spartan regularity 
had returned a Democratic majority 
of seventy thousand, issued two bit- 
terly facetious bulletins: one inviting 
the defeated Democratic nominee to 
live where “Democracy still flour- 
ished”, the other calling upon the 
sister State of Virginia to surrender 


the sacred bodies of Jefferson, Jackson 
and Lee. Not long after this, the 
University of North Carolina played 
a game of football with the University 
of South Carolina, and numerous un- 
reconstructed alumni of the former, 
fortified by those liquids the Southern 
political leaders have politically but 
not actually abolished, travelled up to 
Chapel Hill and, sitting on the South 
Carolina side of the field, re 
begged the young gentlemen from the 
still loyal State to “lick those damned 
Republicans”. 


HERE is nothing quite so dead as 
‘ia political campaign, once it is 
finished. For the most part the coun- 
try, outside of the South, has half for- 
gotten how Virginia, North Carolina, 
Florida and Texas voted, and of those 
who vividly remember, only the few 
deeply interested in politics still retain 
any curiosity as to the causes that 
made those States vote as they did. 
Those causes, however, are of vital in- 
terest; not as history, but as indications 
of what we may expect in the future. 

What is the future of the Republican 
party, and of the Democratic party? 
And is there any hope for a third 
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party? And if there is no hope for the 
last much needed consummation, what 
is the Democratic party going to do 
with the great and increasing Liberal 
vote that at the last election either 
joined the Democratic ranks or else, 
without enthusiasm, voted for Mr. 
Hoover? Until the Democratic party 
absorbs and settles this question of 
the South, it will settle nothing. 


AKE myself, for example. For some 
"Tame now I have lost all curiosity 
concerning the Republican party, and 
every trace of eagerness in its behalf. 
I think I have that party pretty well 
charted, and in any position which it 
may assume, until it dies of over- 
eating, I see within it no chance of 
any forward-looking political philos- 
ophy. I have definitely left the Re- 
publican party, unless it experiences a 
miraculous change of heart. But, on 
the other hand, and especially since 
the last election, I am not enraptured 
by the Democratic party, to which I 
seceded. I see nothing in it to retain 
the loyalty of the liberal and dis- 
contented voter, who, just at present, 
is the most important voter in the 
country. In the last campaign there 
must have been at least five million 
such who voted the Democratic ticket, 
and two million or more who voted 
the Republican ticket. Within four 
years this bloc of votes, without any 
leader or any satisfactory outlet, will 
be enormously increased. What is 
going to happen to it? Just at present 
the liberal and discontented voter 
resembles nothing quite so much as a 
shot-gun bride, all dressed up, waiting 
for a bridegroom who has no intention 
of appearing. 

That part of this vote which joined 
the Democratic party at the last 


election, and, incidentally, gave it 
practically all of its impetus, courage 
and fighting qualities, has been bit- 
terly disappointed. It is more than 
disappointed; it feels that it has been 
stabbed in the back by that very sec- 
tion of the country upon which it had 
the right most to depend. Leaving the 
well ordered if disingenuous fold of 
the Republicans, it suddenly became 
whelmed in the lack of cohesion, the 
local jealousies, the utter stupidity of 
the Democrats. And since the election 
it has witnessed even more lack of 
cohesion, even greater stupidity. It 
can perceive no intelligent intention 
on the part of the Democratic party 
to hold or capitalize the growing power 
that only a few months ago this party 
possessed. It hears nothing but con- 
flicting counsels and hostile opinions. 
Only the still small voice of Mr. 
Raskob, detested in the South, the 
editorials in The New York World, and 
the occasional utterances of Governor 
Smith, bear the slightest relation to 
common sense or an appreciation of 
the situation. 


Wr did the South break? We 
have heard two leading replies: 
First, Prohibition; second, Intoler- 
ance. Very simple, but not true. If 
either one of these causes, or both 
combined, broke the South, then this 
present discussion would have ex- 
tremely little import and the future 
of the Democratic party and of those 
liberal and discontented voters who, 
lacking any other place to go, would 
like to remain Democrats, would be 
much rosier. The Solid South, given 
the slightest encouragement, would re- 
construct itself; the “erring brothers 
and sisters” would return, as, in their 
almost incredible state of obfusca- 
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tion, the old-line leaders in the South 
firmly believe they will. They forget 
that flesh-pots, once tasted, have their 
recurrent charms. 

Had it been merely Prohibition 
and Intolerance that broke the 
South, all that the Democratic party 
would have to do at the next 
campaign, to make at least a good 
fight, would be to nominate a Pro- 
testant Liberal candidate with suf- 
ficient reserve to equivocate on the 
question of Prohibition; with suf- 
ficient facial control to frown in the 
South and Middle West and smile and 
wink in the East and North. But those 
who believe that Prohibition broke 
the South are either ignorant of 
Southern conditions, or else deliber- 
ately self-blinded, as are the dry 
Southern political leaders. The same 
is true of Intolerance. Undoubtedly it 
decided a number of Southern votes; 
undoubtedly Prohibition decided a 
smaller number. Thousands of South- 
ern women, led by their militant 
parsons, marched to the polls and did 
battle for agua pura and the Protes- 
tant Popes of the Evangelical sects. 
Also, undoubtedly, there were many 
features of the Southern campaign 
so disgusting that the good Repub- 
licans in the North would not believe 
them if they were told. But the ma- 
jority of these marching women would 
not have marched unless their hus- 
bands had permitted them, and while 
they were marching, their husbands, 
for the most part, were voting for 
Hoover and prosperity. 


HE State of North Carolina has 
"Koes on the edge of breaking for 
years. So, too, in a lesser degree, 
have been the States of Virginia and 
Florida. North Carolina has been re- 
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garded for a long while now by the 
Republican party as the keystone 
State for the breaking of the South, 
and rumor claims that during the last 
campaign that party poured hundreds 
of thousands of dollars into it. Cer- 
tainly it is odd how closely allied 
most of the North Carolinian anti- 
Smith leaders are to big business. 
Much of the South was ready for a 
break, and the nomination of a wet 
Roman Catholic candidate merely 
furnished an excuse to overcome 
traditional prejudice and the horror 
of neighbors. 

Furthermore, the South is broken 
for good. It will not again solidly 
vote the Democratic ticket until, un- 
der Republican administration, there 
is a serious financial depression, and 
then it will vote Democratic as will 
all the rest of the country, and for 
the same reasons. 


HE real causes of the breaking of 
T the South are shown by the statis- 
tics of the last election; which few 
people have taken the trouble tostudy. 
Statistics, I am well aware, are ex- 
tremely fallible, but not when they 
repeat themselves with a curious 
insistency. It was the large cities and 
the more advanced counties and sec- 
tions that defeated Governor Smith, 
not the traditional, Protestant, dry 
South. This holds true for every State. 
As we have seen, it was the more 
liberal and advanced States that 
voted the Republican ticket, and even 
among those States that remained 
loyal, the two most liberal and ad- 
vanced, Georgia and Alabama, gave 
Smith such small majorities that they 
could hardly be called loyal. Among 
the cities only New Orleans gave 
Smith an impressive majority and, 
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discounting the large Catholic vote 
there, New Orleans is such a cos- 
mopolitan city and so old, that the 
social upheaval which has formed 
the New South cannot shake its tra- 
ditional poise or intelligence. 


_— are fascinating sidelights on 
this study of Southern statistics. 
For instance, it was the eastern, 
Protestant, dry counties of North 
Carolina that voted for Governor 
Smith, and the wet, liberal central 
and western counties that voted for 
Mr. Hoover. Norfolk, usually con- 
sidered the wettest and most liberal 
spot in Virginia, gave Hoover a ma- 
jority of 2,504; Richmond, less wet 
and less liberal, Hoover a majority 
of 554. In Georgia, Talbot County, 
persistently dry and reported to have 
not one Roman Catholic, voted 536 
for Smith and 74 for Hoover. Such 
instances, taken at random, were re- 
peated throughout the length and 
breadth of the South. They can have 
only one meaning. They mean that 
the tradition which has kept the 
South Democratic has entirely broken 
down under the onslaught, within 
the past ten years, of good roads, 
prosperity, travel, and, above all, the 
rise of an entirely new wealthy class; 
a class that is recruited either from 
Northerners who have emigrated or 
from Southerners who have not one 
bit of Southern tradition in their blood; 
who, in fact, are hostile to Southern 
tradition. It is Reconstruction over 
again, with the Carpetbaggers this 
time wearing golf clothes, driving 
about in high-powered cars, and 
patronizing country clubs. And it is a 
process that is spreading. In four 
years there will be even less of the 


Old South left. The statistics of the 


last election are perpetually strength- 
ened by incident and observation; 
their message is clearly understood by 
the majority of intelligent Southern 
students of social and political con- 
ditions. 


T Is necessary, however, to go on. 
I Merely to say that it was the more 
liberal and advanced sections of the 
South which voted the Republican 
ticket is misleading. Perhaps I have 
already hinted that there is Liberalism 
and Liberalism. There is real Liberal- 
ism, and the Liberalism of the road 
sign, the country club and the stock 
market. Prosperity is new to the 
South. It is a matter of the last 
decade. We must not entirely blame 
the South if it is now revelling in that 
unaccustomed prosperity with the 
usual unpleasant results which sudden 
prosperity brings. The process is in- 
evitable. It is unavoidable evolution. 
But, since the old, and in many ways 
liberal and charming, tradition is gone, 
it is a delusion to hope for any real 
new Liberalism or charm in the South 
for at least twenty-five years to come. 
Certain members of the rising genera- 
tion may exhibit real Liberalism, real 
charm. The placard on the neck of the 
statue of Thomas Jefferson at the 
University of Virginia is encouraging. 
In the last campaign it was clearly 
apparent that the Southern Demo- 
cratic vote was a coalition of what is 
left of the Southern aristocracy, of 
the ignorant and blindly prejudiced 
Democrat vote, and of very young 
people, the last moved by reasons 
that the two former classes would not 
in the least understand. But there are 
not enough, as yet, of these young 
people. It will take another generation 
for the “awakened” South to reach 
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that state of calmness under pros- 
perity now attained by the Middle 
West, or that long accustomedness to 
prosperity that every now and then 
induces the Northerner to risk even 
financial gain for the sake of a cause. 


HE present-day Republican voter 
Tin the South — actual Republican 
or anti-Smith Democrat — is at the 
very lowest rung of Republicanism. 
He is in the General Grant, antima- 
cassar state of Republicanism. It will 
take him decades to climb to the posi- 
tion of such liberal Republicans as 
Nicholas Murray Butler, or even Mr. 
Hoover. Just now the South is acutely, 
if unconsciously, non-Democratic both 
in the philosophical and political 
sense of the word, and all the Southern 
accent in the world will not change 
the situation. The South has found a 
new pocketbook, and it is new pocket- 
books that make new Republicans. 
In all its future calculations the 
Democratic party throughout the 
country must take this fact into con- 
sideration unless it wishes to continue 
to advance upon disaster after disaster. 

The Southern Democrats have al- 
ways exerted far more influence in 
their party than their numbers or in- 
telligence warranted. There are al- 
ways those fatal one hundred and 
fourteen Electoral votes, but even they 
should not be great enough to com- 
plicate and ruin the future of a party 
which at the last election received 
twelve million, nine hundred and 
seventy-five thousand votes from the 
rest of the country and just two mil- 
lion and twenty-six thousand votes 
from its Southern supporters. Even in 
the campaign of 1924, where the 
popular vote for Mr. Davis was 
8,386,503, the South contributed less 


than twenty-five per cent. In the 
last campaign it contributed less than 
one-seventh of the total popular vote. 
In 1924 it gave Mr. Coolidge one 
million, three hundred thousand votes; 
in 1928, Mr. Hoover two million two 
hundred thousand votes. But, in the 
last campaign, outside of the huge 
popular vote the Democratic party 
received in the North, there was 
another encouraging feature, and that 
was that the Northern wing of the 
Democratic party seized power and 
held it. And that is where the control 
must remain if the Democratic party, 
save in crises and through the mis- 
fortunes of their opponents, is ever 
again to win a national victory. 


|. poe the Democratic party, two 
roads are open. It can either 
choose to remain a purely local party, 
winning local victories, and resem- 
bling, by being all things to all men in 
all sections, nothing quite so much as 
its bitter enemy the Ku Klux Klan; or 
it can become again a real party, which 
at present it is not. In order, however, 
to become the latter it must adopt a 
definite programme and that pro- 
gramme must be Liberal. There is no 
room for another Conservative party. 
There are enough Republicans as 
it is. As a Conservative party the 
Democratic party can appeal only to 
those who are born Democrats, and 
in the mysterious processes of political 
inheritance it would seem that, when- 
ever twins are born, at least three of 
them are Republicans. The world is 
definitely divided into liberal minded 
and conservative minded people. You 
get nowhere merely by dividing these 
two divisions into subdivisions. Solely 
as a Liberal party, and a clear-cut one 
at that, can the Democratic party 
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hope for any dignified future. It is 
necessary for it to adopt a programme 
so intelligent, so liberal, that any man 
with a trace of Liberalism in him will 
be compelled to leave the Republican 
party and join the Democratic. Dur- 
ing the last campaign flashes of this 
were seen, but the whole programme 
was so disconnected, so extemporized, 
that only extreme Liberals were will- 
ing to take a chance. 

But the first thing any Liberal 
party must do is to disregard the 
present South. The policies of the 
Democratic party must be framed by 
the Liberal North and the Liberal 
States of the West, and the South be 
permitted to take or leave those 
policies as it sees fit. To do otherwise 
is simply thrice to confound confusion 
and to create a programme of com- 


promise that will attract no intelligent | 


or honest voter. Personally, I would 
rather today, wild as the statement 
may seem, count upon building up a 
liberal Democratic majority in the 
black Republican State of Pennsyl- 
vania than in the former Democratic 
State of Virginia. In the last election 
Pennsylvania gave Governor Smith 
1,200,000 votes, a little more than half 
the total Southern Democratic vote. 


HAT is the hope that any of this 
Wisi be accomplished? Very 


little, I imagine. Political parties do 
not function that way. Save when a 
new party is born, chance controls 
them, not intelligent intention. Only a 
very great leader can reconstruct the 
Democratic party, and at the last elec- 
tion the party itself, particularly the 
Southern wing of it, forced into retire- 
ment the only leader it has who so far 
has exhibited signs of a growing great- 
ness. What is likely to happen is that 


the Democratic party will drag along, 
confused, rudderless, half Liberal, 
half ultra-Conservative, until mys- 
terious economic forces over which no 
political party has any control damage 
the reputation of its opponents. Just 
at present the chances of such a con- 
tingency are remote. 


incE the Civil War the Demo- 
S cratic party has been consider- 
ably more a subject for epigram than 
congratulation. To one trained to vis- 
ualization, it represents a picture of 
a rabble of bitter enemies shouting 
across a sunken road at each other. 
Between these two groups, paying no 
attention to the shouting, not even 
raising their heads, march the rank 
and file of the Republican party; not 
very pretty, perhaps, not in the least 
inspiring, but marching. It has been 
said of the Democratic party that it 
invariably contains the wisest men and 
the biggest fools in the country. That 
is true. It has also been said that no 
two Democrats can sit in a room with- 
out hurling pitchers of ice-water at 
each other. Can you, for example, 
imagine any men more antipathetic 
than the Hon. John F. Fitzgerald of 
Boston and the Hon. Josephus Daniels 
of North Carolina; unless it be the 
Mayor of New York and the Governor 
of Texas? In all the ranks of the Re- 
publican party there are no such con- 
tradictions. The Republican party is 
not Roman Catholic in one section 
and bitterly Protestant in another; it 
is not confirmedly wet in the North 
and confirmedly dry in the South; it 
is not rural in the small States and 
aggressively urban in the big. It is 
immoral, moist, non-sectarian, and 
wickedly efficient. 
But if there is so little hope for the 
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liberal voter in either of the major 
parties, is there any hope for him or 
her in the minor parties? Norman 
Thomas, recent candidate for Presi- 
dent on the Socialist ticket, says there 
is. I wish his statements were con- 
vincing. They are not. It is all very 
well for him to say that the news- 
papers of America no longer confuse 
Socialism with Communism. The 
newspapers of the United States may 
not. On the whole they are edited by 
men who can read and write. But the 
average voter of the United States 
hates and dreads the word Socialism 
as much as he hates and dreads the 
words Soviet Republic or Fascist Italy. 


OREOVER, even if I can read and 
write, I would like Mr. Thomas 
to explain just the difference between 
Socialism and Communism. The So- 
cialist party in the United States will 
not win a victory in a hundred years 
until it changes its name. In all 
Socialistic doctrine, the very basis of 
Socialism is the theory of the abolition 
of private property. Theoretically, 
economically, that may be correct, 
although I do not think so; but 
practically no such theory can ever be 
put into operation in any Anglo- 
Saxon or Teutonic country, save by a 
short-lived revolution. There has been 
nothing throughout history so mark- 
ing the racial differences between the 
Slav, or even Latin, on the one hand, 
and the Anglo-Saxon and Teuton on 
the other, as the inherent passion of 
the latter races for land and private 
ownership. 
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When I say that, I step out of my 
réle as an amateur political prophet 
and with much more assurance assume 
my real réle of practical psychologist 
and observer of nations. In common 
with most English speaking and Ger. 
man speaking Liberals, I dread the 
doctrinarianism of the Socialist just as 
much as I do the depraved opportun- 
ism of the professional Conservative. 
Charming as Mr. Thomas is, I should 
hate to have him as my President. 
Reasonable as he is, he cannot help, 
being a Socialist, being also a doctrin- 
aire. Moreover, I know no social or 
political theories so “dated” as those 
of the Socialists. The world will have 


to seek a new cure. 


x-GovERNOR Smirtu has recently 
E called for “a militant policy to 
promote the principles” of the Demo- 
cratic party. Very well, Governor; 
but Hs we begin to fight, what 
exactly — word for word, sentence 
for sentence — are those principles? 
And what are you going to do with 
Governor Moody of Texas, Senator 
Hefflin of Alabama, Senator George 
of Georgia, Senator Glass and Bishop 
Cannon of Virginia, and that grand 
old “Republican” wheel-horse, Sena- 
tor Furnifold McL. Simmons, of 
North Carolina? What are you going 
to do with the old Democratic party, 
so that you and your liberal support- 
ers throughout the country may live 
comfortably and at peace beneath the 
standard of a new Democratic doc- 
trine? What, in a word, will you do 
with the South? 









The Flight from the Farm 


By Ross L. HoLMAN 


When farmers’ properties go at auction for five cents on the 
dollar, it is not surprising that two million a year 
abandon agriculture for city industries 


oT long ago I attended a clos. 

| \ ing out sale of farm equip- 
ment and personal property. 

A cultivator, for which the owner had 
paid forty dollars and which he had 
used only a few days, brought only 
two dollars and eighty-five cents. A 
twenty dollar roller brought three dol- 
lars. Two or three turning plows each 
sold for less then what it would cost to 
buy a new point for one of them. A 
large mare, fat and unblemished, was 
knocked off at eleven dollars, and two 
horses not quite so good, but in me- 
dium shape, brought one dollar each. 
Occasionally, on some of the arti- 
cles, the auctioneer had much trouble 
in getting bids at all. When his plead- 
ing for bids grew monotonous, some 
one would bid a fraction of a dollar, 
more to get him to move on to the next 
article than for any desire he may have 
had for the article on which he bid. 
The equipment sold was in good 
condition, and the sale would have 
been unique in the bargains offered 
and the lack of any desire on the part 
of the crowd to take advantage of 
them, if it were not for the fact that 
you could find repetitions of it by tens 
of thousands throughout all sections 


of the country. In fact, farm sales of 
this character are becoming the rule 
with fewer and fewer exceptions. 
While the conditions, of course, are 
not as bad in some sections as in others, 
you will find roads and highways 
throughout the entire country, wher- 
ever agriculture is, or has been, a going 
industry, plastered with bills announc- 
ing these sales. Many county papers 
are having to print a number of extra 
sheets each week to give due publicity 
to these closing out auctions. 


I po not believe there has ever be- 
fore been such feverish anxiety on 
the part of farmers to unburden them- 
selves of farms and farm equipment. 
There are so many trying to sell out or 
wanting to sell out that naturally 
there are few left to buy. Hence, the 
main reason for low and slow bidding 
at farm sales. 

Many of these sales are foreclosures. 
The owner has fought a losing fight 
for a number of years, and creditors 
take over his property to salvage what- 
ever part of his indebtedness they can 
for themselves before he becomes more 
heavily involved. Other farmers, who 
are heavily in debt, are selling out vol- 


























untarily rather than take every dollar 
of their earnings to meet interest pay- 
ments which fall due with relentless 
regularity. There are still others who 
are very little in debt, but are so dis- 
couraged and disgusted over the mea- 
gre returns of their farms that they 
are dumping their possessions along 
with the others on the bargain coun- 
ter, seemingly content to take what an 
already glutted market for property of 
this kind will allow them. 


lr WouLD be difficult at the present 
writing to get a definite line on 
what percentage of our farm popiula- 
tion is tearing itself loose from the soil 
to seek its fortune elsewhere, but 
the latest published statistics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture estimate that the migration from 
the farm to the city has been going on 
at the rate of 2,000,000 a year ever 
since 1922. This is offset somewhat by 
a little back flow from the city to the 
farm, but the decrease in farm popula- 
tion is becoming alarmingly large as 
the years go by. 

In making a survey of one civil dis- 
trict of a certain county in Tennessee, 
a splendid section of farm lands, it was 
found that seventy-five per cent. of 
the farmers were making a change the 
same year. That is, they were either 
selling, renting or abandoning their 
farms. This, of course, does not mean 
a seventy-five per cent. decrease in 
farmers, as many of them will be 
succeeded on their farms by other 
farmers, but it gives a pretty clear 
conception of the restless spirit that is 
pervading the ranks of agricultural 
producers. 

There are two potent factors that 
have given such impetus to this agri- 
cultural exodus. One is the continuing 
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discrepancy between farm earnings 
and farm expenditures. The other is 
the growth of industrial activities in 
industrial centers. Alluring wages, ac- 
companied by an alluring eight-hour 
day, are having an alluring effect on 
the mind of the farmer who has been 
accustomed to an eight hour half-day, 
and who has been Coane by labor 
shortage, droughts, plant diseases, 
livestock epidemics, boll weevil, storms, 
floods and demoralized markets. 

The farmer who has been accus- 
tomed to rising before daylight, work- 
ing at hard physical labor all day, and 
milking the cows and feeding the pigs 
by lantern light, finds an irresistible 
appeal in the siren call of a highly paid 
industrial job that carries with it an 
eight-hour day, city conveniences, 
time for movies, no initial outlay of 
capital, and no excessive taxation of 
brain energy. This appeal has a more 
alluring effect on the farmer’s mind 
when he sees that in spite of all his 
farm efforts, he is compelled, at the 
end of the year, to add another thou- 
sand or so to his outstanding indebted- 
ness. 


HILE the number leaving the 
W farm is reaching appalling di- 
mensions, there are many more who 
would join the oy oy throngs if it 
were not for the fact that they have 
tied up the savings of a life time in the 
farms they own, and they do not want 
to see their possessions sacrificed by 
throwing them on a congested and 
glutted market and probably not real- 
ize enough on them to liquidate their 
indebtedness. So they continue on, 
still trying to strangle the mortgage or 
at least to keep it under control, until 
conditions, reacting in their favor, 
shall give them a chance to,cancel it. 
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This condition, however, does not 
affect the ordinary hired labor on the 
farm, which is free from all entangle- 
ments of ownership and can go at 
will. The exodus of farm labor has 
added another serious problem to the 
farmer’s lot and another cause for dis- 
satisfaction with farm life. It has com- 
pelled many either to sow down or 
“turn out” part of their land and 
work just what they and their families 
can handle. 


lr Is interesting to speculate on what 
must be the feelings of a farmer 
when he picks up his newspaper and 
reads such overworked phrases as 
*“*unprecedented prosperity”, “more 
money per capita than ever before”, 
and “savings banks report huge in- 
crease in deposits”. It would be 
hard to explain his reaction when he 
reads the prognostications of the more 
ene news scribes who write 
eloquently about how fast the farmer 
is getting out of debt and on his feet. 

People have been deluded so long 
about this talk of returning farm pros- 

rity that it is time they were learn- 
ing the truth. That other industries 
are faring unusually well cannot be 
disputed. But agriculture in 1928 was 
in a more distressing position than it 
was in 1921. Since the 1921 crash in 
farm values, farm commodities are 
selling on a somewhat higher level 
than they were when they reached 
their lowest depths that year, but 
this slight increase falls far short of 
taking care of operating expenses and 
interest in the average debt, and, con- 
sequently, farm indebtedness is greater 
today than ever before. 

With the exception of one year, the 
number of farm bankruptcies has 
been greater in every year since 
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1921 than in the year before. The last 
year for which I can find reports, 
shows six times as many as Ig2I. 
Bank failures in rural sections during 
the years of depression show a gain of 
1000 per cent. over the same period 
just preceding the war. With the ex- 
ception of one year, the number of 
abandoned farm acres has increased 
every year since 1921. The crop acreage 
of 1925 was 7,000,000 less than that of 
1924, yet the acre value of the 1925 
crop was less than that of 1924. Al- 
though the corn crop of 1925 was 
nearly 25 per cent. larger than the crop 
of 1924, the big crop of 1925 was worth 
$314,000,000 less than the small crop 
of 1924. These are some of the numer- 
ous inconsistencies of our economic re- 
adjustment that has caused so much 
dissatisfaction among our agricultural 


population. 


N ONE county in the Middle South 
I 1000 farm mortgages, covering 
about one-half the farms of thecounty, 
were written in 1923, and have been 
increasing ever since. To find a farm 
free of debt in our best agricultural 
sections is getting to be the exception 
and not the rule. According to figures 
compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, we can safely 
draw the pede cs that farm indebt- 
edness in the United States now 
amounts to one-third the estimated 
farm values. Eliminate from the list 
the entailed farms that cannot be 
mortgaged and the farms of wealthy 
capitalists making a living at some 
other profession, and take into consid- 
eration the fact that loan agencies will 
not loan more than one-half the ap- 
praised value of a farm, and it is evi- 
dent that there is not much more land 


to be mortgaged. Indeed, loan agencies 
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are reporting a great decrease in appli- 
cations for new loans. 

While farms are not supposed to 
carry mortgages beyond one-half their 
appraised value, the number of farms 
that are being offered for sale by loan 
companies and discouraged farmers 
is glutting the market so that in many 
sections the farms are not bringing 
the amount loaned on them. In fact, 
many loan companies are begging 
owners to remain with their farms and 
pay what they can. 

Most of the farms that are turned 
back are passing into the hands of 
tenants who can rent them from the 
loan companies or new purchasers 
much cheaper than they can afford 
to own them. Consequently, our soil 
fertility is being mined out by a sys- 
tem of tenant farming, as no one can 
reasonably expect tenants to undergo 
a big expense to maintain the fertility 
of some one else’s farm. 


T WOULD surprise one to see thenum- 
ber of rural communities in the 
United States that have had a com- 
plete shift of population in the past 
seven years. As this change takes 
place gradually, it is not so noticeable 
while it is going on. But pick out any 
community where these conditions 
prevail and you would be amazed at 
the scarcity of old residents. 

Many of the younger farmers who 
give up their lands are charging off the 
years they spent farming and learning 
to farm, and are seeking employment 
in industrial centers where the remu- 
nerative features offer greater attrac- 
tions. What the older ones are doing, 
who are too aged to make a new start 
in life, would form many pathetic 
stories. The young men, who have 
grown up since the depression set in, 
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are seeking as never before new fields 
where the world offers more recogni- 
tion for merit than in agriculture. 

According to the Department of 
Agriculture, the average acre value of 
the ten principal crops produced in the 
United States in 1926 was $19.07. 
Now let us take the average farmer 
and the average farm of 150 acres. 
Let us suppose that every acre of that 
farm is tillable soil; that there is none 
of it in woods, swamp, rocks, glade or 
other non-productive acres, which re- 
ally must be reckoned with in the av- 
erage farm. Then let us suppose that 
every dollar he takes in for a year’s 
work is clear; that he had no labor 
costs, that his fertilizer was given to 
him, that nothing was paid for ma- 
chinery, repairs, upkeep of buildings, 
fences, etc.; that he had no taxes, in- 
surance or interest on debt to pay. 
In short, let us suppose that out of 
every dollar taken in on this average 
gross per acre income, he makes 100 
cents clear profit. He would not then 
be making as much as a Chicago brick- 
layer or plasterer on full time employ- 
ment. Mind you, this is on an average 
investment of $13,000, where one has 
to take every conceivable form of risk, 
while the bricklayer or plasterer has 
no capital investment except a few 
dollars in hand tools. 


ANY of our economists ascribe 

low values of farm commodities 

to over-production, a supply that ex- 
ceeds the demand. It is hard to make 
the average farmer believe this when 
he knows that in the years preceding 
the war the American farmers pro- 
duced more per capita than is being 
produced today. Yet, though not get- 
ting rich, he accumulated instead of 
losing. Today, with 20,000,000 more 
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American consumers to feed, and 
exports to foreign markets from thirty 
to seventy per cent. greater, he, with 
production down to a pre-war supply, 
is unable to keep out of bankruptcy. 
In fact, our population has increased 
twice as fast as production. 

The big overproduction we hear so 
much about does not exist. The main 
trouble lies in the enormous spread be- 
tween producer and consumer. There 
is too much expense in taking raw 
commodities from the farm and de- 
livering them to the consumer in 
finished form. Yet it is evident that, 
unless these handling charges are con- 
siderably pared, farm production will 
have to be cut far more than at present 
before the farmer can get a fair return 
from his labor and investment, and 
the consumer as usual will suffer. 


1GHT here is where public senti- 
ment maintains another incon- 
sistent position. Whenever a manu- 
facturer finds that the market is 
orged on the products that he manu- 
ang he either curtails production 
or shuts down his factory altogether 
until conditions look more promising. 
Yet, if a farmer lets part or all of his 
land lie out when he sees that the cost 
of producing is outrunning production, 
public sentiment brands him as either 
lazy, trifling or indifferent. The general 
public seems to think that the farmer 


should adopt a different set of business 
methods from those put into use by 
other industries. In the corn belt, 
where production has been the great- 
est, there have been more bankrupt- 
cies and bank failures and bigger 
mortgages than in other sections of the 
country where production is not so 
great. This would seem to bear out the 
conclusion that under conditions like 
the present, the heaviest losses occur 
where there is the heaviest production. 


N LOOKING over the list of migrating 
I farmers of my acquaintance, | 
rarely ever find one who is leaving 
merely because he prefers some other 
line of work. One cannot help but be 
impressed that, but for the fact that it 
is not remunerative,the farmer is more 
contented with his job than any other 
class of workers. Perhaps this is the 
reason so many of them have held out 
so long in the face of unbelievable 
odds. The average farmer loves the 
soil. To him there is an irresistible 
charm in being close to nature. He 
likes the free and independent action 
that goes with the job. When one of 
them has worked and fought for years 
to earn and win a farm and the home 
that goes with it, we can easily 
understand his attachment for it. 
This is what makes the picture so 
pathetic when he is torn lose and 
transplanted. 

















The Brotherhood of Man 


By Cepric WorTH 


A noble aspiration which became considerably shopworn when 
two veterans of the road engaged various Wobblies 
in something more than psychoanalytical dispute 


DID not see Mr. Jim Tully, Mr. 
I Harry Kemp nor Mr. James 

Stevens. But a thousand other 
hobo philosophers sat along the curb 
of the main street of Wessington, 
South Dakota, that morning, discuss- 
ing the noble art of tramping, its 
shades and difficulties, its nuances, 
subtleties, principles, niceties, aims, 
delicacies, vexations, paradoxes and 
tremendous importance. Since that 
day each one has written his book, 
published excerpts in the reviews, and 
been hailed as the voice of rugged, 
untamed manhood, which prefers free- 
dom to soap, or something. 

These men, even then cogitating 
their writings, looked appraisingly at 
Nels Corwin and me as we walked 
down the street from the direction 
of the elevator. We were just arrived 
without breakfast on the local freight. 
Coal dust lay heavy on our faces and 
our hands were black with grime. 
This condition served to identify us, 
it aroused no comment, nor should it 
have, seeing that the noble philoso- 
phers we passed were also filthy. 

The three blocks of the street we 
traversed up one side and down the 
other, looking closely along the curb 





for some acquaintance met in a box 
car who might be good for the price 
of coffee. We found none. In front of 
the pool hall we sat down with our 
feet in the dust. 

“You fellows just pull in?” asked a 
young philosopher next us. 

“Just got off the train,” I said. 


SHOULD not have phrased my an- 
I swer that way, for like the other 
arts that of tramping has a patter 
which its earnest devotees strictly ad- 
here to. They conduct learned con- 
troversies about it in the editorial 
notes columns of The American Mer- 
cury. In ten months of hoboing over all 
the States west of the Mississippi I 
had schooled myself not to deviate 
from the accepted forms of speech, but 
occasionally I slipped. I was immedi- 
ately rebuked. 

“Live near here?” the young man 
beside us asked. 

That was an insult, of course. It 
was put in the tone with which Adrian 
Dornbush, who painted beside me in 
Coblenz and Heidelberg, receives crit- 
ical opinion of his work from a student 
at the Dubuque Art Institute, of 
which he is director. 
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“Made it from Wichita in two 
days,” I said —a lie by three days. 
“Any of the Squareheads cutting 
wheat around here?” 

“They’re only paying six bucks.” 
The young man spat into the dust and 
rolled a cigarette. “‘Nobody but the 
homeguards are working for that.” 

““Nobody’s going out, eh?” 

“We're organized up here,” the 
young man said, “and seven bucks a 
day is what these Squareheads got to 
pay, the way they expect a man to 
work from daylight to sundown.” 

A young farmer in overalls and torn 
straw hat drove a Ford at a walking 
pace along the other side of the street. 

“Any of you fellers want to work?” 
he shouted to the men on the curb. 

“Seven bucks,” the answer came 
in a bored drawl. Those who made it 
looked archly at each other. 

The farmer drove the length of the 
street and speeded up his Ford, dis- 
appearing in billows of dust on the 
road from town. The philosophers 
talked on of man’s inhumanity to 
man, and particularly of the wicked 
farmers’ wilful inhumanity to down- 
trodden harvesters. 


oon came. It was very hot. From 
the stores on the street men and 
women hurried to houses on cross 
streets for dinner. A few of the sitting 
men left the curb and went to the 
lunchroom. A few more went to one 
or another of the groceries and bought 
bread, sardines and cheese. These 
walked with their purchases to the 
cattle loading pens down the track, 
where there was cool water free. 

The noon hour sped and those 
few who had eaten came back to the 
curb. Their return, like their depar- 
ture, was politely passed without note. 


Nels Corwin and I noted it. We were 
not hoboes because of a burning sense 
of brotherhood with the great un- 
washed, but because we had neither 
money, job nor home. 

“Let’s get a job,” said Nels. 

We had one formula for getting a 
job which had never failed us. It was 
not patented nor did we keep it 
secret, but we never saw anyone else 
use it. 

“Know anybody whoneeds hands?” 
I asked the proprietor of the pool hall 
when we went in. 

“Why, yes, I guess some hands 
are needed,” he said; and asked in 
surprise, “You fellows looking for 
work?” 

Convinced that we were, he said: 
“Now, I think I seen young Jake 
Schwimmer driving along a while ago 
looking for men. His place is three 
mile straight out the road from town, 
turn south two mile.” 

“Kind of a long hot walk,” I said. 
“May we use your phone, or will 
you call Schwimmer up?” 

He called Jake Schwimmer with his 
surprising news. 

We strolled to the end of the street 
and sat in the shade of the German 
Lutheran church until Jake drove in. 
The curbsides gave us the philoso- 
phers’ curse as we drove away in the 
farmer’s car. 


or fifteen days we labored in Jake 

Schwimmer’s fields. His mother, 
who brought little Jakie from Ger- 
many, cooked us great heaping harvest 
hand meals of chicken and dumplings, 
mealy boiled potatoes, beef roasts as 
big as hams, and hot, home made 
bread. In the cool of the evening we 
went to the windmill to wash our 
shirts, underwear and socks before 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


turning in in the spare room which had 
the best bed in the house. 

We finished shocking Jake’s wheat 
on Monday. After dinner Jake said, 
“T’ll give you boys a full day for to- 
day. You been good hands.” 

A place was carefully cleared at the 
dining table. Jake sat himself squarely 
before it. The mother brought ink 
bottle, pen and check book and placed 
them on the table. With great deliber- 
ation Jake wrote two checks for $go 
each. That afternoon he took us to 
the bank in town and we cashed the 
checks. 

Farewells said to Jake, we went to 
the town shoemaker and sat in our 
socks while he half-soled our shoes. 
Under each new sole he nailed three 
$10 bills for us. 


WENTy-FouR hours later we lay 
"To our backs in the shade of a wil- 
low tree at Aberdeen, a hundred miles 
north and east. Near our tree was a 
railroad crossing where north-bound 
trains slowed so they might easily be 
boarded. We watched a figure moving 
toward us along the track, and recog- 
nized when he drew near the young 
philosopher who had sat on the curb 
beside us at Wessington. He recalled 
us, too, and sat down in the shade. 

“Going North?” he asked. 

“Yeah,” said Nels. 

“North Dakota?” 

“Ah-huh.” 

“Gonna join the Wobblies?” 

“Christ, no!” 

“Lots of them up there.” 

“We won’t see much of them. We 
aim to work in the harvest.” 

“Plenty of them in Aberdeen now,” 
our young friend said. 

“Yeah,” said Nels, “I noticed that. 
We been panhandled plenty. Wish 
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them guys would move up the track 
and make a stake.” 

“You fellows worked in Wessing- 
ton, didn’t you?” 

“ Ah-huh.” 

“How much you get?” 

«ce Six.” 

“It used to be two.” 

“Tt used to be four bits a day, you 
go back far enough,” Nels said. 

“You know what brought up har- 
vest wages? The I. W. W.,” said the 
young fellow. “They made the Square- 
heads come across.” 

“Sure,” Nels said, “they did it by 
quitting work and hands were so 
scarce they would pay almost any- 
thing for help. That makes it O.K. 
for us. We work and don’t need any 
scummy walking delegate to tell us 
what to work for. Those dirty graft- 
ers go around peddling cards and song 
books and shove all they collect off 
the poor bums into their pockets. 
We don’t aim to support them with 
our dough. Where you been working?” 

“TI couldn’t find work. You fellows 
willing to stake me to a meal until I 
hook onto a job up North?” 

We rolled from our backs and pulled 
two dollars apiece from the thin rolls 
in our pockets. The boy thanked us 
and hurried toward the town. He was 
a short, well set-up lad, twenty, per- 
haps, and cleaner than most. At the 
end of an hour he was back. 


Wwe a north-bound freight 
came along he ran to the rear of 
the train. We swung into an empty box 
car near the locomotive, closed the 
doors and prepared for sleep. 

There was a pounding on the car 
door at Kidder, a stop twenty miles 
up the line. Through cracks we saw 
the young man and four companions 
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so we pushed open the door and gave 
them a hand up. One was dressed like 
a brakeman, trousers and vest of a 
shiny brown suit and dark blue shirt 
with starched collar and bow tie. 
They went to one end of the car and 
we to the other. 


ot far beyond Kidder we crossed 

the line between the two Da- 

kotas. The paunchy fellow in the 

brakeman’s costume came to our end 
of the car. 

“You fellows carrying cards?” he 
asked. 

“Cards?” I said politely. 

“You know what I mean, working- 
men’s cards.” 

“Wouldn’t take a step without 
one,” I said, and pulled an old card 
case from the big watch pocket in the 
bib of my overalls. From it I drew an 
engraved card discolored by sweat 
and handed it to the man. He read — 
it was the year after the war — : 


CEDRIC RUTHERFORD WORTH 
Lieutenant, United States Marines 


He read the card and stared at me 
for a minute, so steadily I got creepy. 
Infinite disgust was in his stare. 

“Now, captain,” he said, “you and 
the major here,” pointing to Nels, 
“are in North Dakota. This is our 
State. You can’t ride these trains 
without a red card, understand. You 
can take out a card now, or you can 
get off the train — now.” 

The train was making about twenty 
miles an hour. 

“How much do you get for a card?” 
asked Nels. 

“It costs you $3.25 to get into the 
one big union,” the man said. 

Nels shouted with laughter. 
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“Jesus! We ain’t even got good 
health,” he said, “let alone $3.25.” 

“You can’t put anything like that 
over,” said the organizer. “That fel- 
low down there saw you guys flash a 
roll in Aberdeen.” 

“T’ll bet you ate your dinner off it,” 
Nels said. 

“Come on, now, what about it?” 
the organizer was sharp. He drew a 
flat book of red cards and red receipts 
from a hip pocket. 

“Say, mister, do you stuff birds?” 
said Nels, simulating a harelip. “Well, 
you know what you can do with that 
book.” 


HE organizer went back to the four 
‘ion They huddled in a group, 
talking. Frequently they looked at us, 
and the little fellow who had eaten of 
our bounty smiled. 

Cleats of one-by-four pine had been 
nailed to the side of that car to pro- 
tect something in shipment. Where 
we sat on our haunches Nels loosened 
one of these with his hands. There 
were nails in the end of it. Nels was 
quarter-bred Cherokee. I asked no 
questions as he laid the board, four 
feet long, on the floor at his feet. He 
rolled a cigarette. 

Four of them sprang to their feet 
suddenly and rushed us. The organ- 
izer remained where he was. 

They charged in a pack. Plainly, 
none wanted the honor of being first 
to close in. We were larger than any 
of them and tough as asphalt from a 
summer in the fields. The young fellow 
of the curb was the man I wanted to 
reach. 

Nels took three steps forward, and 
they saw his club. He swung it, and a 
tall man screamed as the nails sank 
into the muscles of his shoulder. 
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The others, disconcerted, stood hesi- 
tant, and I got at the comrade I had 
singled for reproof. The moving floor 
of the car spoiled my stance, but I 
landed on his abdomen solidly enough 
to double him up. The other two 
jumped me and I could not cover. 
Their fists brought blood from my 
nose and opened the flesh over a 
cheekbone before Nels laid on again 
with his club. We went to our corner 
and they carried the last man Nels 
had struck to their end. 

Still breathing hard, we left the car 
at Rutland, in North Dakota, a 
little later. 


HE harvest was ripe for gleaning 
Tat Rutland. The score of houses in 
the village stood on a single street; a 
barber shop, two pool halls, a two- 
story wooden structure with a sign 
proclaiming it the “Rutland Hotel”, 
and a few stores. The curbs were lined 
with comrades talking upon the evils 
of Capitalism. 

They were most thickly seated on 
the corner by the barber shop. I went 
into the shop and asked for water. It 
was given me by a kindly barber, who 
also provided towels and plaster, with 
which I bandaged the cut on my 
cheek. He declined money for his 
bloodied towels. 

Out in the street we elbowed our 
way to a seat on the curb among the 
philosophers. 

“Wouldn’t surprise me if we run 
into some Wobblies up here,” Nels 
addressed me in a great declamatory 
voice. “If we do I aim to lay out every 
one of the God damn . . .” 

It is difficult to indicate what he 
said about the Industrial Workers of 
the World. Nels was once sergeant in 
charge of Sixth Division Headquarters 
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runners. The Sixth Division travelled 
more miles over France than any 
other, and its members made contacts 
with many gifted cursers in their 
travels. The command of downright 
profanity displayed by Nels was 
superb. Only for a base did he use the 
common epithets concerning canine 
ancestry and the unwed state of fe- 
male parents. They were adorned with 
scrolls and parabolas of the most un- 
mentionable adjectives. 

The speech to me could be heard for 
half a block, and was heard by at 
least a hundred of the brethren within 
that radius. When he stopped speak- 
ing there was a complete silence on the 
curbs. It lasted a long time. 

“Well, I’m glad to see there are no 
Wobblies here,” said Nels. “Let’s go 
over to the pool hall and see if there 
are any there.” 


HE silence was not broken until 
“I afer we were through the door. 
While we were absently playing at 
pocket billiards —I was too much 
upset to do much at the game —a 
weather beaten farmer came. He held 
converse with the proprietor. 

“You fellows looking for work?” 
he said, coming over to us. 

“Yes.” 

“You Wobblies?” 

“No.” 

“The Wobblies asks six dollars a 
day. Suit you?” 

«“c Fine.” 

“T had to shoot a feller last har- 
vest,” he told us between squirts of to- 
bacco juice. We were driving through 
the dust to his farm. “He was a 
Wobbly. Come to work for me for five 
dollar and when I was half through 
a-cuttin’ he says I got to give him 
six. I wouldn’t do it. Got up next 
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morning and went out to milk and 
there he stood a-cuttin’ the draper 
(canvas conveyor on the binder) with 
a knife. Made me so God-awful mad 
I takes the shotgun and lets him have 
it in the belly. They was a-goin’ to 
burn my crop this year for it, and I 
had to hire field guards after the 
wheat got ripe.” 


1x days ended the harvest of that 
man’s fields. On the last day we 
were approached by the village con- 
stable, who offered us a place on his 
threshing crew. Threshing pays a dol- 
lar a day more than shocking and lasts 
from three to six weeks in each com- 
munity. We took the job. After three 
weeks the heavens darkened. 

On the third day of rain we went to 
town. Our stocks of tobacco and socks 
replenished, we went into confidential 
parley with the pool hall man. From 
him we learned that the owner of the 
Rutland Hotel sold drink of a kind in 
favor locally. 

Surprised quiet fell upon a dozen 
men when we entered the principal 
room of the hotel. They were members 
of the brotherhood employed in the 
vicinity who, like us, sought refresh- 
ment while the rain kept them idle. 
The host took us to his kitchen and 
furtively produced a bottle. We were 
young, then, and strong, but a drink 
was all we could use of that bottle’s 
contents and we went back to the 
common room. 

“That’s them two scissorbills,” 
someone in the room spoke. “They 
had to go to work for the law if they 
went to work at all.” 

“They got their friends laying out- 
side or they wouldn’t have the nerve 
to come here,” said another. 

“Ever been in  Chatillon-sur- 
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Marne?” Nels asked me. “We had a 
hell of a time there and left corpses 
piled high as a barn. I felt just like I 
do now when we went into that town.” 

The talk was ended by a drunk who 
roared out a ballad from the old 
I. W. W. song book, for which I was 
glad. 

I looked over an old newspaper, 
while Nels went out a side door and 
along a boardwalk in the rain to an 
outhouse. A man followed him and 
stepped into the little building right 
after Nels. 

“You fellows are so brash because 
you got protection, you think, work- 
ing for the constable,” he said in the 
darkness. “You ain’t got protection, 
no matter who you work for. This is 
our country, and I’m warning you to 
get out, savvy?” 

Nels crept as far away from the 
voice as he could. He was afraid of a 
knife. 


HE primitive latrine was probably 
‘Team feet long; its only equip- 
ment a peeled log, running from end to 
end. In front of the log was a floor, 
behind it a pit. 

Nels heard the other man move. 
He crouched. The man moved again, 
and Nels swung with all his might at a 
shape he could dimly see. His fist 
landed solidly on ribs. The fellow 
stumbled, his knees struck the log, 
and he fell over into the pit behind it. 

Nels hurried back into the hotel. 
A train whistled at the station less 
than a block away. 

“I don’t like this town,” he said. 

“Don’t think much of it, myself,” 
I said. 

We ran out into the rain and caught 
a train for Aberdeen, Sioux City and 
Omaha. 

















“They Shall Not Pass!” 


By Kart W. DeETzER 


Etchings of heroic adventure in regions where the country 
doctor still lives and braves all dangers, distances 
and labors to perform his mission of mercy 


T LEAST once each year, usually 
A about the time of the first big 
snow in Upper New York 
State, editorial writers find oppor- 
tunity to mourn the passing of the 
country doctor. In their steam-heated 
sanctums eight floors up, with a classi- 
fied directory bearing the names of 
eight hundred specialists in eight hun- 
dred diseases at their right hand, they 
grow lachrymose over the eclipse of a 
Grand Old Institution. 

The idea spreads inkily across the 
land. Newspapers in rural States copy 
it one after another. They comment on 
it, in most cases with sarcasm, and 
sooner or later the country doctor 
reads it. Of course it amuses him; an- 
noys him a little, perhaps. Observing 
himself in the glass, he admits that he 
does look a little tired (there was that 
diphtheria scare late in the fall when he 
couldn’t get much sleep), but he is far 
from dead. 

These are good editorials for the 
most part, well written and full of 
homely philosophy. Their only flaw is 
that they start from a false premise. 
The country doctor is not passing. As 
fifty-one million rural citizens know, 
he is doing business at the old stand 


just as faithfully as he did when father 
was a boy. And he has no intention of 
quitting. Of course he has lost the 
luxuriant and awe-inspiring set of 
whiskers which once were an integral 
part of an M.D. diploma. He has lost 
the horse and buggy. He has lost faith 
in whiskey-and-quinine as a last resort 
in all mysterious ills. But what of it? 
So has the city lost its old-fashioned 
horse car, the old-fashioned mustache 
cup, the old-fashioned editorial writer 
with his gun on his desk. Let us be of 
good cheer. 

It is true that the old-fashioned city 
doctor is out of the picture. He has 
been succeeded, legitimately, by the 
specialist. But there has been no such 
succession in the country. The wide 
open spaces still have, and need, their 
general practitioner. It’s no place for 
specialists out where the pavement 
ends. 


HE industries in our North Michi- 

gan county are nothing more than 
fishing, fruit-growing, sand-farming 
and a little late timbering. We have 
ten thousand souls, most of them poor 
and a tenth of them Indian. The house 
in which these words are being written 
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is one hundred and sixty miles from 
the nearest street car, and thirty miles 
across snow drifts from the district 
metropolis (not in our county), which 
boasts ten thousand people. In all this 
thirty windy miles now, at ten o’clock 
tonight, there are probably not a dozen 
lighted windows. But fighting the 
storm, wallowing in drifts on some 
lonely road, burrowing stubbornly 
ahead with one of those windows as his 
goal, you may be assured at least one 
of our five doctors is still going his 
daily rounds. 


N THE last day of December, 1928, 
O the small boy in this household 
developed influenza. It was not a seri- 
ous case; we wished only to be careful; 
so at eight o’clock that morning we 
drove to the nearest telephone and 
called the home of our country doctor, 
ten miles away. 

All day we waited. The little boy 
was tucked in for the night at six 
o’clock. At eleven, with the New Year 
not an hour off, like a few other sober 
country folk, we went to bed. At 
eleven-thirty we awakened to see car 
lights reflect on the bedroom ceiling, 
as the doctor bucked drifts, coming 
down across fields from the county 
road. 

“Sorry,” he said, stamping the 
snow from his boots. “Lots of ‘flu’ up 
the hills. Busy day. Got here as soon 
as I could.” 

This particular country doctor is 
thirty-three years old. His diploma 
was granted by the medical school of a 
great university; he did his first in- 
terneship at the Ford Hospital in De- 
troit. He practised a year or two in 
that city because of the contacts it 
afforded. He got a job as house physi- 
cian at a State hospital for the insane, 
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in order to observe the treatment of 
certain mental diseases. Then, in a 
village of three hundred, in our sparsely 
peopled county, he set up shop. 

Not as a penance, understand. He 
believed he could make a living where 
he was needed. He “received a call” 
and accepted it with as much humility 
as any humble worker in the theologi- 
cal vineyard. Of course, he did not in- 
tend to starve. It happens that in our 
brief summer hundreds of city folk 
come to their cottages in this neighbor- 
hood. They, too, occasionally need a 
doctor. A few of them, if they are very 
sick, send down to Indianapolis or 
Chicago or Fort Wayne or Lansing or 
wherever their winter homes are, for 
their own doctors. The rest call ours. 

They have discovered, first in minor 
illnesses, then in bigger emergencies, 
that he is modern and alert and kindly 
and self-sacrificing. It is a brief harvest 
for him. These patients are not here 
when the snow drifts deep. The local 
people are, with all their ills and their 
flat pocketbooks. This country doc- 


tor’s job lasts twelve months a year. 


N THE night that he came late to 
O our house, he was just complet- 
ing, good-naturedly, a day only a little 
more crowded than usual. He had 
been on the road since six o'clock 
that morning. He had called on thirty- 
one patients with influenza, scattered 
over a territory thirty miles long 
by ten miles wide. He had stopped 
twice at the home of a nineteen- 
months old boy with pneumonia, 
whose fever he had reduced in two 
days from 104 to 99, using an old- 
fashioned remedy. He had brought 
one baby into the world in the early 
morning, on a kitchen table, with 


grandpa holding the lamp and grand- 

















ma giving the chloroform, and the 
woman from across the road offering 
large-handed assistance. Later that 
same morning, in the small white 
operating room of the neighboring 
town hospital, he had performed 
a Cesarean section on a diabetic 
woman forty-two years old, with 
her first baby. Both mothers and 
both children are doing well. He had 
diagnosed three cases of whooping 
cough and administered the “shots”. 
He had thawed out one frozen rad- 
iator and one frosted foot. He had 
two more calls to make after he left 
our house. 

And still we hear of the passing 
of the country doctor! 


car turned over and plunged into 
the lake one afternoon last sum- 
mer on a North Michigan road. A 
country doctor was called, not the 
same one I have just been discussing. 
He arrived simultaneously with a 
famous city physician who had heard 
the crash at his cottage across the 
lake. 

Five women had been rescued 
from the submerged car. Two broken 
legs, one broken shoulder, one dis- 
located hip, long jagged gashes, 
concussion, submersion, shock... 
five cases needing immediate atten- 
tion there by the road. 

“Better get them to the hospital,” 
the city man suggested. 

His rural contemporary shook his 
head. 

“Thirty miles,” was his comment. 
“No ambulance. Have to fix them 
up here.” 

The city man consented to assist, 
kneeling beside the country doctor 
in the dusty road. They adminis- 


tered chloroform to one woman 
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(there’s often too little time for ether 
in the provinces), set broken bones, 
sewed lacerations, patched up the 
patients one after another, and took 
them to the nearest summer hotel. 
Under the back seat of the car the 
local doctor had enough first aid 
equipment to handle nearly any emer- 
gency. But here were five patients 
at once. His kit was not large enough 
to cope with this necessity. 
Bystanders saw him go back to 
his car, take out two complete sets 
of baby garments and tear them 
into bandages. The country doctor 
often has to furnish his own layette! 
And this man in particular remem- 
bered all too distinctly the details 
of his first call after settling in this 
county, when he was forced to dress 
a new baby in the only covering of- 
fered him, an empty gunny sack. 


THINK of a doctor in Iowa, forty 
I years old, a graduate of Johns Hop- 
kins, who for years has dreamed of 
directing his own country hospital. 
One stormy night three years ago 
I was sitting in his warm office when 
a telephone call came from the brother 
of a girl living nine miles north of 
town. She would give birth to a baby 
in probably an hour. 

The doctor refused to go. 

“You should have called me ear- 
lier,” he objected. 

Then: “A car couldn’t make it 
tonight. I’d have to use a team.” 

And finally, weakening: “I don’t 
know where she lives.” 

He was informed that plans had 
been made for another sister, who 
lived in town and owned a horse, 
to call for him at once. I saw them 
off, in an open wagon without pro- 
tection from the storm. The horse 
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was a starving nag, the harness was 
half rope. The sister must walk later, 
it developed, the snow was so blinding. 
She led the horse, while the doctor, 
whose hands in a few minutes must 
be very gentle and warm, held the 
icy reins. They reached the house 
in time. The baby was born safely, 
a nine-pound boy. 

I never asked my friend whether 
the family paid him. I knew they 
had not. Unfortunately he has no 
rich summer resorters in his practice. 
But many ne’er-do-wells. It wasn’t 
exactly the Jukes family, but they 
were at least first cousins, who five 
winters running needed his care 
through pneumonia for five different 
children. The doctor gave it, know- 
ing he would never be paid. He cared 
for the oldest boy when a car knocked 
him off his bicycle and fractured his 
skull; for the oldest unmarried daugh- 
ter when she produced twins; for 
an assortment of children in between 
with boils, colds, fractures, and in 
the case of one little girl, a bad men- 
tal inheritance. After many years 
of this, in desperation, he permitted 
the mother of the family, who was 
still in her forties, to begin to pay 
something on his bill by doing his 
laundry. 


ES, they are self-reliant and they 
b versatile, these medicos of the 
open spaces. 

They believe, with a childish cre- 
dulity, that self-sacrifice is essential 
to their trade, that a ten-mile trek 
at four in the morning and five below 
zero, to a dead-beat’s house, if some- 
one in the house needs a doctor, is 
an unquestionable duty. With rustic 
simplicity I have heard them con- 
tend that a crop failure is not merely 
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an excuse to escape honest debts; 
it’s only the doctor’s hard luck. 

They hold to the same steadfast 
code of pioneer ethics that actuated 
the old-fashioned practitioner. In spite 
of his scientific training and his city 
interneship, isolation has made our 
Michigan family doctor as self-reliant 
and as versatile as the rural medico 
of fifty years ago. He has lost none 
of those splendid and inspiring qual- 
ities that marked his predecessor as 
the staunchest citizen of his commu- 
nity. 


B what he has gained! Out along 
the country roads he has carried 
a new understanding of preventive 
medicine. He has hoisted the banner 
of cleanliness on the highest hilltop 
in his rustic bailiwick. With the help 
of the four other doctors in his county, 
he has beaten the germ theory into 
hundreds of skeptical agricultural 
heads. They don’t believe him, but 
they’re afraid not to do what he tells 
them. He has introduced vaccine 
and antitoxin into French-Canadian 
and Polish and Bohemian house- 
holds who have relied for generations 
on golden thread, balsam bark, and 
sauerkraut water . . . this last a sure 
cure for all ailments of the liver. He 
has established school clinics. He has 
modernized rural medicine, has set 
science in the long established seat 
of pastoral superstition. He is up 
to the minute in the practice of his 
profession. 

It is unfortunate that his respected 
predecessor who drove the horse and 
buggy for all his splendid qualities 
neglected to teach his patients cer- 
tain things. Day and night the 
modern scientific practitioner must 
struggle to overcome the results of 
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this neglect. There is the matter of 
hospitals. Our doctors are fighting 
to get sick persons out of small, air- 
less, crowded farmhouses into the 
modern little hospitals that are found 
today in many county seat towns. 
And what objections they must over- 
come! 

It is not wholly a matter of ex- 
pense. Cost usually has little to do 
with it. The county would pay that, 
if need be. But for years, in the pre- 
gasoline age, stout farmers encouraged 
each other to shun the hospital. It 
was a last, hopeless resort. In nine 
farmhouses out of ten, hospital still 
is spelled “d-e-a-t-h”. 

And whoever heard that a cold 
is contagious! Certainly if a neigh- 
bor has the grippe, if he is sick enough 
to stay in bed, then, if ever, is the 
time for all his friends and relatives 
to sit in his bedroom and wish him 
well. As for keeping the baby out 
of crowds, a family reunion on a Sun- 
day afternoon, with nine children, 
married, and twenty-nine grand- 
children, all coughing together in 
the front parlor, isn’t a crowd... 
it’s just a family reunion! Sure, and 
the doctor wouldn’t want to keep 
the baby away from a reunion! 


T HAS been an uphill road, this long 
I winding trail from superstition 
and ignorance, and country doctors 
still are climbing it. To be sure, there 
is much less difficulty now than there 
was four or five years ago in stopping 
an epidemic. Take diphtheria. One 
week last fall three men in my county 
administered three hundred _injec- 
tions of antitoxin to farmers and 
their families who drove into town 
at the suggestion of a county school 
superintendent and volunteered to 
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take “the stuff”, when diphtheria 
closed the schools in their district. 

Gasoline transportation and the 
printing press are responsible to a 
very large extent for the change in 
country doctoring. Rural medical 
associations, embracing three or four 
counties each, meet once a month 
with the aid of good roads and the 
automobile, talk over their prob- 
lems, and frequently listen to a spe- 
cialist brought for the occasion from 
the nearest large city or the State 
university. These monthly meetings 
are clearing houses for ideas. Often 
they take the form of clinics. Medical 
journals, professional magazines, 
Governmental and State public health 
reports, come to the country doctor 
by the ream, most of them free of 
charge, and he reads them thor- 
oughly. I have heard parents in our 
summer colony claim that our country 
doctor has a wider range of vision 
than many city specialists. 


NE night last summer a small 
O town doctor was preparing for a 
baby case, an “o.b.” in the parlance of 
the profession. He summoned the 
husband and discussed anesthetics. 

“Your wife doesn’t do so well un- 
der ether,” he explained. “I remem- 
ber the last time. Now there’s a new 
anesthetic which is absolutely safe. 
I’ve used it five times with real suc- 
cess. It’s not so well known yet, but 
it will be.” 

Permission was granted. The baby 
was born, and in the morning the 
father picked up a copy of The Chicago 
Tribune, a day late, that had come 
in on the night train. There was a 
story on first page, gg the 
successful use in New York of this 
new anesthetic. The country doctor 
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had read of the experiment in his med- 
ical journal four months before. 
Studying the facts, he had been brave 
enough to try it, without waiting 
for New York to say “Ready!” 


s1DE from his pills and powders, the 
A rustic practitioner plays the same 
splendid réle his father did in the 
life of the community. With the 
priest, or preacher, and the superin- 
tendent of schools, he is one of the 
intellectual triumvirate of the village. 
In our country, parents who have 
scraped up money enough to send 
their children away to college for 
a year, beg the doctor to recommend 
the school. 

Often the doctor delivers the ar- 
mistice day address (it is more than 
likely that he is a veteran of the World 
War). He is the man who writes the 
letter to the Governor at the request 
of the town, asking why the snow 
plow doesn’t keep this or that road 
open. Sometimes, even, patients who 
can’t recover because they are worry- 
ing about money make him their 
consultant in financial matters as 
well. 

One day this winter a country 
doctor was called to an island in Lake 
Michigan, fourteen miles off shore, 
where a woman was bleeding to death. 
The summons came by submarine 
telephone from the coastguard com- 
mander on the island to the nearest 
commander on shore. A gale was 
howling down from the north. Ice 
— ground against the shores. 

¢ coastguard stations, hours ear- 
lier, had warned all shipping to tie 


up. 


A mailboat man, in his eighteen- 
foot gasoline boat, answered the 
doctor’s call for a volunteer. Five 
hours they fought the storm, while 
ice piled over the cabin and weighted 
the deck. The doctor remained with 
his patient three hours, and then 
the return trip began. Four more 
hours. And the port was eleven snowy 
miles from the doctor’s office. 

The husband of the woman was 
a coastguardsman at a salary of ninety 
dollars a month. The doctor had 
journeyed twenty-two miles in his 
car, twenty-eight miles in a small 
boat. He had spent twelve and a half 
hours. He had unquestionably risked 
his own life, and saved a woman’s. 
He charged fourteen dollars. Villagers, 
discussing the case, decided that it 
was not too high, considering. 


HE country doctor passing? 

Hardly. But the assumption 
makes good editorials, just the same. 
City dwellers like to read them, and 
they should not be denied the pleasure 
of contemplating in their snug urban 
libraries the frosty jingle of sleigh bells 
or see once more in glamorous ret- 
rospect vistas of snowy roads, or 
hear again the whinney of the doc- 
tor’s patient horse. 

But when the country doctor reads 
them himself . . . the telephone rings 
before he has finished, more than 
likely. He must put them down with 
a sardonic smile, refill his two medicine 
bags, check up on the supply of ster- 
ilized gauze in the back seat, test 
his flashlight battery, tell his wife 
he will be home eventually, crank 
up the car, and start out. 

















Bid, Bridgers, Bid With Care! 


By Mary Day WInn 


The world-wide mania for Auction Bridge which, “‘horsed upon 
the sightless couriers of the air,”’ makes draw poker 
stale, home runs trivial, and the World War 
an incident 


All the world’s a bridge table, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
— Shakespeare in modern dress. 


HE time of this drama is any 
| Tuesday from November 13 to 
March 26. The place is any spot 
having four or more (at a pinch, three) 
inhabitants, in that area bounded on 
the east by the Atlantic, on the west 
by the Pacific, on the north by the 
Arctic, and on the south by the 
Panama Canal; in other words, North 
America. 

The actors in the piece are over 
three million people of both sexes, of 
all ages from nine to ninety, and of all 
social degrees, from cooks to Con- 
gressmen, bootblacks to brokers, 
writers to editors. They are ll, 
presumably, gathered around bridge 
tables. The stars of the act are Mr. 
Work (not the former Secretary of the 
Interior, but the Mr. Work), Mr. 
Whitehead, and whichever two of 
their disciples have been, for the time 
being, tapped to play a stellar réle. 

In a little soundproof room in New 
York City, Mr. Work, designated as 
“North”, majestically leads a two of 
diamonds. This momentous fact is 


immediately communicated through 
116 broadcasting stations, from Ketchi- 
kan in Alaska to Balboa in the Canal 
Zone, to over three million radio 
listeners. One-fourth of this number, 
or eight hundred and seventy-five 
thousand “Norths”, promptly lead 
the two of diamonds also. 

“Mr. Work’s opening lead of the 
two of diamonds indicates that this is 
the fourth best card of that suit in his 
hand,” explains the high priest at the 
microphone; at which announcement 
over three million eager worshippers 
hitch their chairs a little closer to the 
loud speaker. 

“Mr. Whitehead, ‘East’, follows 
with the three of diamonds,” is the 
next world-shattering fact which rings 
over the ether. Whereupon every 
listening “East” plays the three of 
diamonds. 


HIS mass movement, the radio 
T iriage game, represents the largest 
number of human beings who have 
ever done the same thing at the same 
time in the history of the race. At 
least ten million different people 
during a season listen in at these 
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games, which are broadcast over a 
greater number of stations than were 
hooked up at any one time for either 
of the leading Presidential candidates. 
The country will worry along some- 
how, no matter who is President, but 
our civilization will go down in dust 
and ashes if we do not settle satis- 
factorily that great question, “Shall 
we, or shall we not, adopt the in- 
formatory double?” Beside it, other 
questions sink into their rightfully 
insignificant places. The Senate may 
wrangle over treaties and naval ri- 
valries, believing that its little politi- 
cal game is the really important one, 
and that the biggest problems in 
international relations are being set- 
tled in its windy sessions. Several 
million bridge players on both sides of 
the Atlantic are not even interested 
enough to inform the Senate of its 
mistake! They know that the only 
serious difference between England 
and America is whether or not the 
British can overcome their traditional 
distrust of the Yankee sufficiently to 
accept the obviously superior Ameri- 
can honor count! 


NFLUENZA and bridge are the two 
I greatest epidemics that have swept 
this country since the Great Glacier 
receded and left it habitable. Of the 
two visitations, bridge is undoubtedly 
taken the more seriously by those 
infected. Our medical friends have 
developed antitoxins which are about 
sixty per cent. efficient in giving us 
immunity from influenza; but no 
antitoxin will protect us from the 
bridge bug. In the early stages of the 
epidemic it was thought that poker 
players were immune, but this theory 
has been smashed by the facts. Poker 
breathed its last when Big League 
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baseball threw its chips into the 
wastebasket and began to babble of 
“majority calling”, “singleton leads”, 
“quick tricks” and “negative dou- 
bles”. For the few Die Hards the sight 
is a sad one. Home run kings resting 
from their triumphs; firemen waiting 
around for a chance to be heroes; 
travelling salesmen on their way from 
one victim to the next; business men 
detained at the office — all these are 
no longer interested in discovering the 
mathematical possibility of drawing to 
a straight. Instead, they are counting 
trumps, and trying to guess whether 
or not they can put through an ace- 
queen finesse. It is like the old frontier 
war between the sheepmen and the 
cattlemen, this battle between poker 
and bridge, and poker is losing out on 
every range. 


py its followers tell us, is the 
only game that is played in all 
civilized countries. Enthusiasm for it 
has circled the globe, though the 
craze is perhaps most virulent in the 
United States. One-third of the world’s 
players, it is estimated, are Americans; 
we never do anything half-heartedly. 
About fifteen million people, or, gen- 
erally speaking, sixty per cent. of the 
intelligent adult population, play 
bridge more or less — mostly more. 
Anyone who doubts that it is now the 
great national pastime only needs to 
cast a reminiscent eye at America’s 
former idol, Babe Ruth, and observe 
how pitiful is the pittance paid him by 
his worshippers when compared with 
the income earned entirely from 
bridge by Milton C. Work, Wilbur 
C. Whitehead, Sidney S. Lenz and 
other idols of the card room. Mr. Lenz 
is reported to have turned down an 
offer of a thousand dollars for a single 
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bridge lesson, because he did not have 
the time. Comtemplation of the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Work leaves one in a 


state of collapse. 

$ ITEM number one for Mr. Work, 
A jot down the fact that he is at 
present about half way between sixty 
and seventy years of age, and had 
practised law successfully for thirty 
years before he settled down to a really 
serious profession. A speaking tour of 
the country in 1917 for the benefit of 
the Red Cross, in which he earned 
one hundred thousand dollars telling 
a war-torn country under what cir- 
cumstances it was permissible to make 
an original no-trump bid, convinced 
him that he had mistaken his vocation 
for his avocation. So after the war he 
turned his back on Blackstone and, 
somewhat tentatively, offered to give 
lessons in bridge to some of his friends. 

The offer did not remain tentative 
for long. Before the season was out he 
was teaching eight hours a day for six 
days a week and had all his time 
booked up for a year ahead. This was 
in that period of post-war depression 
when the country was not supposed to 
have even enough money to buy 
shoes for the baby. What Mr. Work’s 
present annual income is from the 
various phases of his bridge activity, 
one can only conjecture, but there are 
a few concrete facts on which con- 
jecture can be based. 

He no longer gives bridge lessons; 
that task is relegated to his hundreds 
of professional teacher-pupils scat- 
tered all over the country. He does, 
once a year, give a short course of 
seminar talks to a selected group of 
these teachers, who come, wide-eyed, 
from as far as California, to sit at the 
Master’s feet. 
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But this is only a beginning, only 
the first faint bugle notes of the 
appalling diapason of his activities. 
He has written fifteen books on bridge, 
of which several million copies have 
been sold. One of them alone, now in 
its twenty-ninth edition, has sold 
nearly half a million. Sharpen your 
pencil, Gentle Reader, and figure for 
yourself what the royalties must be. 
One can only conclude that these 
books have been written in his sleep, 
because he also dictates, daily, an 
article on bridge which is syndicated 
to over 200 newspapers, dashes off a 
weekly piece for one of the weekly 
magazines, and four monthly ones for 
monthly periodicals, helps to edit 
The Auction Bridge Magazine, and 
finds time, in between, to collect his 
share of the profits on the sales of five 
or six thousand bridge pads a month. 
This, of course, is all in addition to 
giving an average of over two hundred 
bridge lectures a year ($250 to $375 
per lecture) and answering personally 
from 2,000 to 12,000 letters a month 
from players who cannot eat, sleep, 
rest or get married until they find out 
whether that no-trump bid they made 
last night was “conventional” or not. 

Asked recently what he did for rest 
and recreation, if any, Mr. Work was 
mildly surprised. “Why, play bridge, 


of course!” he said. 


HE above statistics indicate clearly 
T that bridge has advanced to the 
status of a Menace to the American 
Home. At the Tri-State Convention of 
the W. C. T. U. last July, the em- 
battled matrons paused long enough 
in their fight with the Demon Rum to 
hurl a lance or two at the Demon 
Bridge. One cannot escape the convic- 
tion that these ladies had at some time 
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or other been scolded for trumping 
their husbands’ aces. Bridge circles 
were full of gossip last fall about an 
unfortunate wife who committed this 
sin and was promptly slapped by her 
enraged spouse. Mr. Whitehead, asked 
his opinion of the matter, remarked 
that it just went to show how really 
patient men had become; in the 

old frontier days the husband would 
have shot her. The Chicago judge be- 
fore whom the slappee subsequently 
sued for divorce was saddened but not 
surprised. So many family quarrels 
over bridge had been brought to his 
court, he declared, that he strongly 
recommended that husbands and 
wives should avoid playing as part- 
ners. 

Bridge enthusiasts themselves have 
not been blind to the fact that the 
professional reformers are considering 
their pastime with a speculative eye. 
They have made various pathetic 
little attempts at palliation. Colonel 
Frank A. Cook has worked out a 
schedule for progressive bridge parties 
which will keep husbands and wives 
from ever playing at the same table. 
It is hoped that this schedule, if 
widely adopted, will materially lower 
the rising American divorce rate. 


N HIS book, Politicians and the War, 
Lord Beaverbrook casts some il- 
luminating sidelights on the_relative 
importance of a rubber game and a 
world catastrophe. He relates how, in 
the summer of 1914, on the Saturday 
before Britain’s declaration of war, he 
and Lord Birkenhead went to Mr. 
Churchill’s house. There he found 
Churchill with a couple of friends, and 
four of them sat down to a rubber of 
bridge, Beaverbrook playing the un- 
happy réle of “‘kibitzer” 


Suddenly an immense dispatch box was 
brought into the room. Churchill produced his 
skeleton key, opened the box, and took out of 
it a single sheet of paper which seemed singu- 
larly disproportionate to the size of the box, 
just as the paper seemed too big for the brief 
message typed on it. On that sheet were 
written the words, “Germany has declared war 
on Russia.” 


It might be reasonable to suppose 
that this cataclysmic news would have 
shattered the bridge game, but anyone 
who thinks so has never played bridge. 
Churchill did give up his hand and 
depart immediately, “as in duty 
bound,” explains the narrator, evi- 
dently feeling that such an act needs 
explanation; but his place was quickly, 
and we suspect eagerly, taken by 
Beaverbrook, who complains a bit 
peevishly that he found himself 
“in an extremely unfavorable tacti- 
cal position”. Though the fires of a 
world conflagration were crackling all 
around them, it was nean morning 
before the four Neros left for their 
homes. 


lr 1s one of the characteristics ot 
bridge that it can absorb and hold 
the interest of its devotees at a higher 
pitch for a longer time than any other 
card game ever invented. And those 
who have become its slaves hug their 
shackles. The story is told in New 
York of a commuter who, on his daily 
trip to the city, used to play bridge 
with his cronies in their club car. At 
the age of seventy-two he retired from 
business, but he was not willing to 
retire from bridge. Every morning now 
he takes the 8:10 train, rides into New 
York as usual, has his hour or so of 
bridge, and on “reaching the city takes 
another train back home. 

The number of clubs whose sole 
raison d étre is bridge is continually on 
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the increase. In addition to the 
Knickerbocker Whist Club and the 
Whist Club of New York, two of 
the oldest and most distinguished in 
America, New York City has two 
others, the New York Bridge Whist 
Club and the Cavendish Club; the 
last of these, named for an English 
statistician and whist genius whose 
real name was Henry Jones, admits 
women to its membership. In addition 
to these well known local clubs, there 
are the American Whist League and 
the American Auction Bridge League, 
not to mention dozens of other lesser 
known organizations, as well as the 
groups of bridge players in the big 
athletic clubs, such as the Racquet and 
Tennis. 


EVERAL national bridge tourna- 
S ments are held annually, notably 
those under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Whist League and the American 
Auction Bridge League, which have 
the distinction of being the final 
authorities in this country on bridge 
laws. 

Some of the champions who take 
part in these tournaments have to be 
men of stamina. In the mere matter of 
physical endurance they could prob- 
ably play the village blacksmith 
under the table long before they 
themselves were ready to add up the 
score. At this writing, the record for 
long playing seems to be held by 
Commander Winfield Liggett, U.S. N., 
retired, who once endured through a 
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bridge session lasting approximately 
83 hours. 


H’ laurels, though, are in danger, 
for last fall four doughty war- 
riors sat down in a hotel room in 
Cleveland, where they had gathered 
by appointment, grimly determined to 
play until they had proved that cer- 
tain tactical methods of bidding, 
which one of them had advocated in a 
book, and to which his adversary had 
taken exception, were good or bad. 
The author of the book was George 
Reith, chairman of the Card Com- 
mittee of the Knickerbocker Whist 
Club; his partner, who was trying to 
help him vindicate his judgment, was 
Ely Culbertson, New York bridge 
teacher; the reviewer who had to back 
up his criticism on the field of battle 
was Carl T. Robertson, associate 
editor of The Auction Bridge Magazine, 
ably assisted by Ralph Reed Richards, 
of Detroit, first president of the 
American Auction Bridge League. 

Three days later the four men rose 
from the card table, weary knights 
who had fought the good fight in 
defense of their principles. With a few 
hours out for sleep and food, they had 
played steadily for three days and 
three nights. The critic and his 
partner had won, and in their hearts 
was a great exaltation. In the words of 
the old proverb (if there isn’t an old 
proverb to that effect there should be), 
“Happy is the sleep of him who has 
fought for the right.” 
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THE S. & N. ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


E HAVE for some months been under a 

VV terrific strain. It has always been dif- 

ficult for us to keep a secret, and 
when the secret involves — as does this one — 
matters of profound scientific and sociological 
import, we practically split at the seams. But 
now it may be told. 

SturF AND NonsEnsE, mindful as usual of the 
customers’ keen interest in the way the worid 
wags at the North, South and all intermediate 
poles, has promoted and prepared, floated and 
flown its own Antarctic Expedition. Under the 
gallant leadership of the stalwart Commander 
Boid, of Sixth Avenue and the Yonkers Navy, 
we have sent forth our own little argosy to 
brave the perils of the Vasty Deep (name copy- 
righted) and penetrate far into the Frozen 
Wastes (name also copyrighted). With a degree 
of pardonable pride we report that the expedi- 
tion has reached its objective, such as it is, and 
is in direct radio communication with the 
home office on the eighth floor front, where 
hourly, daily and even weekly bulletins are 
now arriving with almost painful regularity. 

The reasons for our reticence to date may be 
briefly stated. In the first place we wished to be 
sure that the expedition had arrived in good 
condition and without any C. O. D. charges. 
On a former occasion we sent Commander Boid 
on an important expedition deep into the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. He was supposed to dis- 
cover Washington’s Farewell Address in order 


that we might correct our mailing lists, but we 
found him later in the Eastern Penitentiary 
with no clear and scientific idea as to how he 
got there. One can’t be too careful, as in fact we 
told him at the time, and it would be very 
embarrassing to find ourselves publishing the 
story of an Antarctic expedition that had got 
itself mislaid somewhere east of Suez or in the 
Gobi Desert. 

In the second place there is the matter of the 
weather. We came to the conclusion some time 
ago that winter is no season in which to be 
reading of Antarctic expeditions. So we insisted 
that Commander Boid arrange his schedule 
and itinerary so that he might arrive at the 
South Pole in the early spring and stay there 
throughout the summer. This involves, of 
course, that he will be there during the Ant- 
arctic winter, but this is likely to make his 
story even more interesting and much more 
satisfying to those at home who are just about 
to dust off the old straw hat and white flannel 
trousers. The customers must positively be 
pleased, even though it may be a little hard on 
Commander Boid. 

In the third place we have kept this thing to 
ourselves because we were bound this should 
be an exclusive as well as an authentic story. 
We believe we have succeeded. The day-by-day 
account of the S. and N. Antarctic Expedition 
appears exclusively in these pages. Nobody else 
knows anything about it. We have had our 
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anxious moments. There was an office boy, for 
instance, who was found leaning on a broom in 
the outer office when the first news came to us 
that all was well on the other side of the world. 
He may have been asleep, but we could not be 
sure. Rumor had it that he talked in his sleep 
anyway. So we shot him. 

One disquieting circumstance leads us some- 
times to suspect that others may have pirated 
part of our story. We refer, of course, to the 
newspaper reports appearing in The New York 
Times and elsewhere concerning the alleged 
Antarctic expedition of the alleged Com- 
mander Byrd. We have on several occasions 
noted the use in such reports of phrases and ex- 
pressions which seem to have been lifted bodily 
from our own narrative. We don’t want to be 
unnecessarily nasty about it, but it must posi- 
tively stop. There are laws and things designed 
expressly to prohibit this sort of thing. For ex- 
ample we call attention to such phrases as 
“icy barrier”, “frigid wastes”, and “deep blue 
Antarctic sky”. There are also “penetrating 
cold”, “sub-zero temperature” and an oc- 
casional “intrepid aviator”. We are surprised 
just as much as we are hurt to think that any 
species of American journalism would stoop to 
steal or at least borrow our stuff in this shame- 
less fashion. 

The purposes of the S. and N. Antarctic 
Expedition are in part scientific and in part 
humanitarian. Concerning the latter, we need 
only say that if you knew Commander Boid 
and his assistant, Captain Bittern, you would 
know exactly what we mean. The scientific 
aspects of the expedition are principally a mat- 
ter of ice. It occurred to us, shortly after the 
election of Mr. Hoover, that ice is becoming an 
increasingly important factor in civilization. A 
shortage of ice is a possibility too terrible to 
contemplate, and even a scarcity of ice has on 
occasion been known to break up the party 
long before bedtime. We are aware, of course, 
that there are here and there electric refrigera- 
tors, but we are also convinced that there re- 
main thousands and tens of thousands of 
old-fashioned fundamentalist Americans who 
stand staunchly by the icebox and hang on 
doggedly to the ice pick. For them there must 
be unearthed new natural resources of ice, new 
veins, deposits and lodes. 

We rejoice to announce that in this respect 
the expedition is a complete success. Its out- 
standing discovery is that there is ice at the 
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South Pole. The comparatively trivial findings 
of the rival expedition confirm our own obser- 
vations. There is ice there. Lots of it. 


The S. and N. Expedition set out late one 
night from the Hoboken side of the Hudson 
River, amid the deafening clamor of a Pennsyl- 
vania ferryboat’s siren and a harbor tug 
mourning for its mate. Farewell messages were 
brief and to the point, and no photographers 
were present. Consequently there were abso- 
lutely no pictures taken of the start of the ex- 
pedition, which fact is enough in itself to stamp 
this as an extraordinary and epochal event. 
The crew had been carried aboard, the captain 
stood on the bridge, and the gallant Com- 
mander Boid, muffled to the ears in a hotel 
blanket, stood at the bow to watch for ice. A 
wave of the hand to the Jersey shore, a salute 
to the Statue of Liberty, a few kind words with 
the quarantine officials, and the ship stood out 
to sea. New York slid into the mists of night, 
Commander Boid slid into the scuppers, and 
the expedition was on its way. 


The equipment of the expedition had been a 
matter of extraordinary care and forethought. 
In the hold were stowed three portable houses, 
including birdbaths and built-in breakfast 
nooks and both first and second mortgages. 
There were also three cases of beer, ear-muffs 
for the entire crew, and a stereoscope to pass 
the hours during the long Antarctic night. The 
balance of the space in the hold was taken up 
by cigarettes, carefully blended to yield not 
more than three coughs to the carload and two 
testimonials to the ton. There was also an ex- 
tensive library, consisting of three odd volumes 
of Beacon Lights of History and Smull’s Legisla- 
tive Handbook for 1914. 

On the second floor of the ship were stored 
the scientific instruments and apparatus. 
These included a surveyor’s transit for estimat- 
ing the height of Antarctic and other moun- 
tains, a piece of string with a horseshoe tied to 
it for plumbing the depths of the polar seas, a 
frying pan and fifteen corkscrews. In another 
cabin was the theodolite, specially equipped for 
the occasion with a photostat, rheostat, ther- 
mostat, and ice-cream freezer attachment. In 
addition there was a large-scale map of New 
Jersey which, in order to conserve valuable 
space, was used to cover the dining room 
table. 
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Two airplanes were carried on the deck, one 
on the afterdeck and the other on the before- 
deck. The first of these was an old Curtiss 
pusher; the other a new Fordson tractor. Both 
were equipped with snowshoes, compasses, 
tachometers, altimeters, inclinometers, and 
front and rear bumpers. 

A team of Arctic dogs or “huskies”, care- 
fully selected from the waterfront of Hoboken, 
was kenneled immediately aft of the engine 
room, whence the faithful beasts were taken 
daily by Commander Boid for exercising up 
and down the deck. This had the further ef- 
fect of exercising the ship’s two cats, and was 
also quite good for the Commander. Carrier 
pigeons, a Spanish parrot, two or more guinea- 
pigs, a ground hog, a bowl of goldfish, thirteen 
mice and a crew of sixteen completed the live- 
stock of the ship. 


The personnel of the crew is perhaps unique 
in the annals of the sea. Commander Boid him- 
self is, of course, well known. He comes from a 
good family and has come a surprisingly long 
way. For many years he has moved in the best 


circles, and it is in fact his disposition to move 
in circles that has enabled him to enjoy the 
hospitality of civic governments throughout 
the country. He is a skilful aviator with the as- 
sistance of a good pilot and two or three me- 
chanics, and holds a Master’s certificate in 
navigation which he picked up in San Fran- 
cisco. His outstanding achievement was, of 
course, his expedition in search of the North- 
west Passage to Patagonia. He didn’t find it, 
but he certainly did a lot of looking. Then there 
was his non-stop flight on a ham sandwich from 
Conshohocken to Manayunk, Pa., which was 
followed by an endurance flight of oratory 
across the continent with stops at all principal 
cities. He has received decorations in all parts 
of the world, including a thick ear, a broken 
nose and a practically perennial black eye, but 
in spite of all he is modest, retiring and un- 
assuming except when roused. 

Captain Bittern is his chief officer and a man 
of mystery. He has spent so much time in 
Arctic waters that he looks uncommonly like a 
walrus, and it is popularly supposed that he 
derives his name from his habit of observing 
that “it’s bitter’n hell in them parts when ’tis 
cold.” He is a big, two-fisted he-man and sea- 
man, probably with hair on his chest though we 
are not sure. He is well known in literary circles 
as a contributor under a nom de plume to the 


“Short Turns and Encores” department of Tbe 
Saturday Evening Post. 

The Fourth Estate is represented by a young 
reporter named Owen Wessell. He got on board 
as a stowaway, disguised as a Sunday edition of 
The New York Times, but upon being un- 
wrapped he so endeared himself to the crew 
that they insisted he stay and potatoes. 
There is also a radio operator who divides his 
time equally between repairing his instrument, 
practising on the saxophone, and playing 
dominoes with the captain. Most of our dis- 
patches come from him, by way of the ether. 
The difficulties of radio telephony from the 
Antarctic Circle are enormous, but somehow he 
gets through. The process, we believe, is known 
as “mushing through”. We are not exactly 
sure what is meant by “mushing” but it cer- 
tainly sounds like it. 


On board the good ship Guit, February 21,11 
a.m., Eastern Standard Time. Weather clear and 
colder, with some frost on the lowlands. Latitude, 
3.1416; longitude, go w., 110 0. A. C. Tides as 
usual. 

Well, here we are, safe and sound after our 
long and tiresome journey, and all eager to be- 
gin as soon as possible to explore the frozen 
wastes that lie before us. Our trip was quite un- 
eventful, except that the cabin boy fell over- 
board as we passed the Equator and has not yet 
rejoined the ship. We are all quite well and 
happy. Commander Boid, with his usual 
thoughtfulness for his men, has been careful to 
keep the crew occupied and contented and has 
arranged many pleasant social evenings on 
board to keep the boys from running around 
nights. There has been a little friendly bridge 
and some tiddliwinks, and Captain Bittern has 
given us weekly readings from Browning which 
were much enjoyed. Last Tuesday tea was 
served on the after deck and a pleasant time 
was had by all. There has been a little fishing, 
but no skating or tobogganing. The married 
men among the crew have been keenly in- 
terested throughout the trip in watching the 
crow’s nest. There are three eggs in it, but since 
the mother crow is a little temperamental we 
fear nothing will come of them. The father 
crow has not been seen for some time, and we 
conclude that he is a travelling man. 

We are anchored at last on the very edge ot 
Antarctica, within a mile or so of the bay of 
whales. It is a strange experience indeed, after 
the long silences of the open sea, broken only 
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by the creaking of the tackle and the croaking 
of the captain. The bay of whales is an inde- 
scribable sound, terrifying and ominous. It 
seems to continue day and night, which sug- 
gests that there must be several whales work- 
ing on some sort of schedule. We have seen a 
bear, and after studying it carefully through 
the polariscope we have concluded it was a 
polar bear. Fortunately the bear didn’t see us. 

We are already convinced that there is ice 
here. We have not examined it closely, but it 
certainly looks like ice. Gazing out from the 
ship we can look upon hundreds of square miles 
of ice never before seen by the eye of man — 
assuming, of course, that it is ice. We get some- 
what the same sensation whenever we open the 
electric refrigerator, but it is much more im- 
pressive by the square mile. Moreover the cap- 
tain doesn’t care to have the refrigerator 
opened. The lettuce doesn’t seem to keep very 
well in this climate. 

We are preparing to unload the ship and 
particularly to set up our portable houses and 
make ourselves comfortable for the work 
ahead. The dogs are all well and we now have 
eighteen guinea pigs. One of the crew has a 
slight cold. His curiosity and scientific zeal got 
the better of him and he stepped off the ship to 
see whether it was indeed ice that was spread 
all around the landscape. He reports that it was 
ice, but there wasn’t enough of it. 

(To be continued) 
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ALPHABETICAL EDUCATION 
No. 10. BricKLAYING 


Bricklaying is generally regarded as one of 
the skilled trades, it being extraordinarily dif- 
ficult to lay one brick on top of another in ac- 
cordance with the laws of geometry and the 
rules of the union, the process further calling 
for a straight eye in working hours and a 
straight face on payday. The other essentials of 
the trade are a trowel and some bricks. 

Before laying the bricks it is as well to decide 
just what the ultimate function of the bricks is 
to be. They may be intended to make a fire- 
place or a garage or a false front for a sky- 
scraper, and the matter can hardly be left 
entirely to chance. A conference between the 
architect, contractor and ultimate consumer of 
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the proposed edifice will usually arrive at some 
decision, and progress should thereafter be 
rapid, provided there are enough bricks. 

Lay the plan of the building on the ground, 
enlarging it if necessary according to scale. 
Lay a brick carefully in line with the proposed 
wall, and lay another beyond it so that one end 
of one brick is contiguous with one end of the 
other brick, leaving the other ends of both 
bricks as far apart as possible. Repeat the 
process with a third brick. Lay two bricks on 
top of the three bricks, so that each of the two 
upper or superficial bricks spans the joint be- 
tween two of the lower or subtended bricks. 
Lay a third brick on top of the two bricks 
which are on top of the three bricks. This 
makes six bricks in all and it is now lunch 
time. 

There is also mortar to be taken into con- 
sideration. Mortar serves a double purpose. 
On the one hand it holds the bricks together 
and on the other it keeps them apart. Mortar is 
compounded of a great deal of sand and water 
and the least common denominator of lime. 
Sometimes cement is substituted for lime, in 
which case the architect evidently has a mean 
disposition and this is going to be a very ex- 
pensive building. 

The most difficult problem in bricklaying is 
to determine what to do with the brick you 
happen to be holding when the whistle blows 
at the end of the day. After prolonged years of 
discussion in bricklaying circles, it is now gen- 
erally agreed that the bricklayer shall simply 
let go of it so that it drops in its tracks. 


No, 11. BroaDjUMPING 


Broadjumping is one of the most popular 
high school and collegiate sports, though it has 
also more practical advantages and applica- 
tions than is usually expected of an academic 
study. Broadjumping is simply a polite term 
for jumping as far as possible, and if there be 
added the idea of jumping as quickly as pos- 
sible the broadjumper is prepared to visit 
almost any large American city with a rea- 
sonable expectation of life. 

Really capable broadjumpers can and do 
jump for astonishing distances, sometimes sur- 
passing twenty feet at a single effort. Most of 
us would need at least two jumps to arrive at 
the same conclusion, which shows the ad- 
vantage of a university training. The real 
beauty of broadjumping is that you can jump 
and jump and jump without exhausting the 
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subject, and even though you should at last 
break the record and jump thirty feet all at 
once, it is comforting to know that there are 
still plenty more feet waiting eagerly to be 
jumped. 

The rules of broadjumping are quite simple. 
Both feet must leave the ground and ultimately 
return to it. It is considered unfair and un- 
sportsmanlike to turn somersaults en route, or 
to split the seams of your jumping pants. Hav- 
ing set out on a jump it is considered bad form 
to change your mind and come back again. 
There must be no refueling in the air, and no 
stop-over privileges are allowed. 

Broadjumping contests are regular features 
of inter-collegiate track-and-field meets. They 
are generally supposed to add variety and 
spice to the programme, and to increase the sale 
of pop and peanuts. Young men go in for broad- 
jumping who are not suited by nature or 
architecture for the football team. Since they 
cannot die for their Alma Mater, they can at 
least jump for her. 


Our Own Book-of-the-Month Club 


Editorial Note: In regard to our Book-of-the- 
Month Club, we again call attention to the fact 
that it is our own private possession, and usually 
bangs on the wall beside the long bow which none 
but ourselves can string. It must therefore not be 
confused with any other firm by the same name. 
It is a knobby, brutal sort of club, but there are no 
lethal notches on it nor any ominous stains. We 
swing it principally for exercise, which we take 
once a month whether we need it or not. 


Houier Tuan Tuov. By C. E. Ayres. (Bobbs, 
Merrill, $2.50.) Reviewed by a spiritual 
pessimist, who would sometimes admire to 
think that nobody gives a hoot for his 
eternal salvation, but can’t seem to keep his 
mind on it. 

According to this book, if you still believe 
that there is any such thing as right or wrong, 
or any real difference between them, you are 
wrong. At least you would be, if there were any 
such thing as wrong to be. But since you can’t 
be wrong or right, what difference does it make 
and who cares? 

Good or bad, right or wrong, true or false, 
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are simply a matter of what the neighbors 
think, or — to put it more plainly — they are 
by-products of our mores and folkways. The 
book says so. It proves it by chasing an argu- 
ment around a bush. If you move quickly 
enough you can catch the argument by the tail 
and thereby complete an impregnable circle, 
against which the moralists will beat out their 
bewildered brains in vain. Sitting tight inside 
the circle you can then behave as you please 
until arrested. 

The author has nothing but an amused 
contempt for any divine or spiritual law, which 
for all we know may be a mutual sentiment. 
Since he takes evolution just as seriously as 
those who believe there is some difference 
between true and false, he concludes that mo- 
rality also is a matter of yearly models. Shake- 
speare beat him to the idea by three centuries, 
remarking that “there’s nothing either good or 
bad, but thinking makes it so.” The trouble 
with the modern man is clearly that he thinks 
too much, thereby getting himself all tangled 
up with Prohibition. 

This is a variation in B-flat on the behav- 
ioristic theme. It is equally logical and air- 
tight, and it runs into the same blind alley. 
The most amusing phenomenon in the scien- 
tific sideshow is the hardboilea behaviorist, 
who thinks long and loud and laboriously to ar- 
rive at last at the conclusion that thought is 
a matter of chemical combustion. Thereby he 
burns himself to a crisp in his own bonfire. 
Mr. Ayres has put on the same act. His book 
will be a good book and a true one only if the 
neighbors think so, which by and large they 
won’t. 

At the end of vaudeville shows they once 
put on a whirling dervish to clear the house. 
When introspective science gets itself tied into 
a hopeless knot, somebody writes a book which 
argues as progressively as a merry-go-round. 
Then common sense cuts the knot into little 
pieces, and they start stringing us again in 
another direction. 

While recovering from the meetings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, we may recall for the good of our 
souls the opinion of Francis Bacon. “It is 
true”, quoth he, “that a little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth in 
philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to 
religion.” 
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Our Center of Gravity 


“To err in opinion, though it be not the part of 
wise men, is at least human.” 
PLuTARCH. 


Mr. Thomas Edison, being now eighty-two 
years of age, is once more put on the witness 
stand by reporters with nothing better to do, 
and expected to stand and deliver the oracle. 
Just how this annual ceremonial observance 
came first to pass is beyond sensible explana- 
tion, but now every mid-February is so marked 
and memorialized. The questions are fairly con- 
sistently asinine; the answers usually non- 
committal, and partaking not much of the 
divinity expected of them. But this year, at 
least, one ray of light shone through the Styg- 
ian murkiness of the wizard’s observations on 
this and that and the other. In answer to one 
interrogation he wrote: “This question is too 
damned ridiculous to be worth answering.” 
So be it. [pse dixit. 


eee 


Elsewhere a shadow of pessimism fell across 
the questionnaire. Asked, as is part of the ritual 
and custom, to say somewhat concerning hu- 
man happiness, the seer stated that he had 
never yet met a happy man. Almost this pre- 
cipitated a crisis. In some journalistic quarters 
there was a disposition to hush it up; in others 
there were editorial interpretations. Later edi- 
tions did a little fancy exegesis and agreed that 
what was said was in a fashion cryptic and 
must be viewed in the light of subsequent state- 
ments. For if the master mind, the prophet and 
seer, the source whence all modern blessings 
flow, the supreme inventor and discoverer, has 
neither invented nor discovered any sign or 
evidence of happiness, then we have perhaps 
chosen an unprofitable shrine for our homage. 
Which would be most disturbing. 
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Most of us go seeking after happiness, since 
there is no demonstrable good reason for seek- 
ing after anything else. We have an amazing 
variety of notions as to where to find it. 
Health, wealth, peace, or leisure in this world, 
or salvation and a comfortable location in an- 
other, cover countless formule out of which 
we hope to distill an acceptable reward and 
dividend to make life worth living. Unless 
overtaken by the most deadly form of pessi- 
mism, our efforts and energies are daily tribute 
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to the hope of happiness. We seek it and pursue 
it. 
e¢e9 


Yet there is little need of proof that it is 
rarely found at the end of the most carefully 
charted highways. If wealth can buy it, then 
it should be the special pride and possession of 
the idle rich, which it is not. If leisure can en- 
compass it, then leisure should be less prolific 
of boredom. If it is a by-product of many pos- 
sessions, then it should be priced and paraded 
in department stores. If it goes customarily 
with electric lights and radios and built-in 
bath tubs, then Mr. Edison should not be so 
ignorant of it. 
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So it seems that happiness may prove not 
something at the end of the rainbow or around 
some unknown corner of the future, for many 
who have arrived at some such destination go 
short of it. When they get there the cupboard 
is bare, and there is nothing much they can do 
about it except to assume that there is no such 
animal or else that they have missed it un- 
accountably on the road. Few of those who 
have topped all the hurdles that lie in the aver- 
age path can assure us that true happiness lies 
beyond the last one, waiting for somebody to 
lay hold on it. 

eee 


So there is but one alternative conclusion; 
that happiness can by no means be postponed, 
earned, and collected at last in a lump; that it 
grows, if anywhere, by the wayside of life, in 
byways as well as on highways and within 
reach of both small and great. It must be taken 
on the run and in the stride, chiefly in small 
doses and always according to the capacity of 
the one who gathers it. It is always at hand 
and in clear sight. Sometimes our eyes are shut 
to it by pain and calamity, but a worse blind- 
ness is that which comes from seeking it too 
far ahead. 

ees 


The commonest grief of age is that op- 
portunity has slipped by beyond recovery. The 
most tragic loss is to have lost the opportunity 
for happiness day by day. Since Mr. Edison 
has now confessed that it is not hidden in his 
laboratory, we may now look again for it 
nearer home, where other times and peoples 
have been content to find it. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 
of the S. & N. Heterogenius Club 


Editorial Note: The Heterogenius Club is a new 
organization which we are now organizing as 
chief organizers. It is unique in that it has no 
officers, dues, meetings or purposes. Member- 
ship is conferred solely by the publication on 
the monthly Bulletin Board of one or more 
masterpieces acceptable to the high standards 
— moral and otherwise — of the Club. These 
may be in prose or verse and on any conceiv- 
able subject, provided it is quite unimportant. 
There are seven touchstones of excellence by 
which the Board of Governors, Directors and 
Guardians will judge contributions. The first 
is that they must be brief. The second is that 
they must be short. The third is that they must 
not be too long. The others are equally im- 
portant. 

There are no dues for membership in the 
Heterogenius Club. By the same token no 
financial inducements are offered to prospec- 
tive members. The only compensation offered 
for acceptable contributions is the comfortable 
consciousness of a good deed shining in a 
naughty world. It ought to be enough. 

On the Bulletin Board there will also be 
published news notes of interest relative to the 
members and their public and private life, if 
any. Just at the moment we don’t think of any 
for this issue. 


Gourmandy 
By Sara Henperson Hay 


I'm sick of cobble stones and noise, 
Of leather-lunged delivery boys, 
I'm tired of the smutty air 

In every street and alley way. 

For oh, my heart is calling me 

To Gourmandy, to Gourmandy, 
And I must rise and follow there, 
Some not too distant day! 


In Gourmandy the fountains sing, 
With aromatic murmuring 

Of orange-juice, and lemonades, 

And ener. An arbor spills 

Sweet jelly clusters from the vine, 
And ducklings, broiled in sherry wine, 
Go wandering up the fragrant glades 
Among the spicy hills. 


The frosty frozen cream lies spread 
Along the peaks of gingerbread, 


And on the marshy-mallow plain 
How slimly tall the cheese sticks rise! 
Hard by the pungent scented wood, 

A little hill of angelfood, 

Grows crimson with the lucent stain 
Of huckleberry pies. 


The pretzels preen their tawny flanks, 

And stretch themselves upon the banks 

Of milk-shake rivers running through 

The sugared fields of Gourmandy. 

And every dusky eve is heard 

The warble of the Muffin Bird, 

Which wings down drenched in honey dew 
From each ambrosial tree. 


There, skies are never merely blue, 

But that divinely richer hue 

That glistens on the turkey’s breast 

Fresh lifted from the roasting pan; 

Such mellow gleaming amber gold, 

As candied yams are wont to hold, 

And which, methinks, hath much of zest 
To warm the heart of man. 


I'm tired of incandescent nights, 

Of One Way streets, of traffic lights, 
Of food that restaurants prepare, 
And every raucous city way; 

For oh, my heart is calling me 

To Gourmandy, to Gourmandy, 
And I must rise and hasten there, 
Some not too distant day! 


Problems of the Patent 
By Epwarp Davis 


(News Note: A London judge has ruled that 
an invisible bacillus, recently discovered and 
used in the manufacture of explosives, is the 
property of the inventor or discoverer, and 
may be patented.) . 


Can a man get a patent on a cow? 

Maybe so, but I’m sure I don’t know how; 
For its rich and fruity juice 
Has been in “‘public use’’ 

Too long to get a patent on it now. 


Can a man get a patent on a bee, 
Upon proper application, with the fee? 
doubt it, for the features 
Of the busy little creatures 
Were known and used when men lived in a 
tree. 





STUFF AND NONSENSE 


Can a man get a patent on a snail? 
Not unless he put a lawyer on its trail 
In that prehistoric*time 
When the world was mostly slime; 
For now its basic principle is stale. 


Can a man get a patent on a cod? 
Its liver has been useful, but it’s odd 
That it’s somewhat prehistoric, 
And — in Boston — allegoric, 
And the man to get the patent's under sod. 


Can a man get a patent on a yeast? 
It’s a useful and prolific little beast; 
But it’s been on sale for years 
In this dismal vale of tears, 
And the man to get the patent is deceased. 


Can a man get a patent on a hen? 

He might have if he'd tried to do it when 
In the days of long ago 
The first rooster tried to crow; 

But the patent office wasn't open then. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


(This department is maintained for the con- 
venience of our readers and in recognition of the 
crying need for their enlightenment. Inquiries 
addressed to us will be bere answered by experts 
on our staff, in association with a large corps of 
correspondents in every conceivable location. 
All information supplied is guaranteed to be as 
reliable as is at all necessary.) 


Question: “I have a passion for hobbies. I 
have, in my time, collected stamps, fossils, 
coins, bottles, and motion picture actresses. 
I have done fretwork, tatting and cross country 
running. I have grown roses, climbed moun- 
tains, written poetry and raised guinea pigs. Is 
there anything else I might do?” 


Answer: You might try keeping a lizard. The 
keeping of lizards is a comparatively un- 
exploited pastime, and should offer opportuni- 
ties to develop your own individuality, not to 
mention that of the lizard. We would suggest 
one of the bigger and better lizards, rather than 
the sort that the children put into the bathtub 
when their great-aunt comes for a week-end 
visit. A lizard of twelve or fourteen inches 
would be about right. 

If you happen to be well known around the 
Zoo, you may be able to obtain a second-hand 
or shop-worn lizard there at a somewhat re- 
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duced rate. Otherwise you can try the lizard 
department of any up-to-date drug store. If 
you are a travelling man, you will find that 
very nice lizards can be obtained by sitting 
quietly in the sun about fifty miles south of El 
Paso, Texas, until you become the center of an 
admiring group of lizards, not to mention rat- 
tlesnakes. Pick out a lizard of quiet habits and 
nice manners and entice it home. 

In keeping lizards the first thing of impor- 
tance is to keep them. A lizard is an inquiring 
sort of beast, and if allowed to run undis- 
ciplined will plug up the plumbing in no time. 
The second essential is to give the lizard plenty 
of sun. Lizards are very fond of sunning them- 
selves, and to do so it is practically essential 
that they be supplied with sun. 

We are not quite sure what diet is considered 
best for tame or captive lizards. Probably it all 
depends on the lizard. 


Question: “ What is a seismograph? I notice the 
word occasionally in the newspapers in connec- 
tion with the subject of earthquakes, and am 
uncertain whether the seismograph is the cause 
of the earthquake or simply one of its after- 
effects.” 


Answer: Before committing ourselves too 
deeply on this matter, we took just a peek into 
the Encyclopedia, and there discovered — just 
as we expected — that a seismograph is “an 
instrument for measuring the shocks and undu- 
latory motions of earthquakes.” This gives 
you at once some idea of the moral nature of an 
earthquake, and suggests that a seismograph 
might serve as a useful device for determining 
the box-office value of imitators of Gilda Gray. 
A seismograph is a very delicate instrument, as 
sensitive as the Watch and Ward Society of 
Massachusetts, and always has its ear to the 
ground for trouble. It may also occasionally be 
seen standing on its hind legs and sniffing 
eagerly to all points of the compass for signs of 
an earthquake in the vicinity. 

A seismograph, properly trained and house- 
broken, will give prompt notice of an outbreak 
of earthquakes in China, and so provide an 
excellent reason for staying away from China. 
It will record without local prejudice an earth- 
quake in California, though the machine may 
occasionally be misled by what is not an earth- 
quake but simply an unusual activity in real 
estate. It will give warning of the approach of a 
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local or domestic earthquake, in time for your 
wife to take in the wash and fix her hair. The 
milk bottles should also be immediately 
placed on ice, since earthquakes have a sour- 
ing and curdling effect on fresh milk and 
cream. 

If properly adjusted to its environment, a 
seismograph will also keep a faithful record of 
household events and eventualities, and write 
them imperishably in a wavy and jagged line 
so long as its ink holds out. It will make a note 
whenever the baby falls out of bed, and just 
how the baby feels about it can be determined 
by the condition of the line and also by the 
condition of the baby. A sharp peak in the line, 
followed by the crash of falling glass, indicates 
that the children have broken another window. 
When saucepans boil over the line takes on a 
wavy and spluttering appearance, and when 
the bedroom clock stops the line disappears 
entirely. 

At the approach of distant relatives intend- 
ing to stay for a few days, the seismograph 
expresses itself in dots and dashes which may 
be readily read by the experienced eye. This 
gives opportunity for you to arrange a case of 
small-pox, measles or impetigo contagiosa, one 
or more of which should be sufficient to dis- 
courage the most determined relative in the 
family. 


Our Bedtime Story 


(Continued from last month) 


You remember, children, our little friend 
the hot dog whose name was Algernon and his 
brother named — strangely enough — Tobias, 
who had a narrow escape from going into the 
artistic profession on 57th Street. Now these 
two had an uncle named Elmer, who was 
deeply involved in a chicken pattie in Green- 
wich Village, and Alfred and his girl friend were 
sitting right in front of him and it certainly 
looked bad for Elmer. But since they were 
talking so earnestly and holding hands under 
the table he felt a little hopeful, particularly 
since he was getting cold rapidly. 

“Alfred, dear,” said the girl (and while you 
may be surprised to hear that her name was 
Violet, that’s just the way it was), “when do 
you suppose we can get married?” 

“Pretty soon now,” said Alfred vaguely. 
“T’d say right away, except that you know I’m 
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ambitious. Like Caesar,” he added, with a 
modest but becoming blush. 

“TI know,” sighed Violet, loving him for it 
just the same. “And I think you’re getting on 
wonderful. Just wonderful. What are you haul- 
ing now?” For, as you will recall, Alfred was a 
truck driver. 

“Barrels,” said Alfred, trying not to brag 
about it. “I started on flatwork, — packages 
and parcels. Then they gave me packing cases. 
Now it’s barrels. Someday I’ll be up to furni- 
ture, or even pianos. I don’t suppose I'll ever 
get a chance at statuary; that seems to be a job 
for specialists. But you can never tell, some- 
times.” 

“When you get to furniture, can we get 
married?” asked Violet, a little tremulously. 

“T don’t know,” said Alfred, toying at Elmer 
with a fork. “I feel I’ve got bigger things in me 
than barrels and furniture. I want to go on and 
be somebody and do things. I want to be 
famous. Like Napoleon or Babe Ruth or Ruth 
Elder.” He flushed with embarrassment and 
gave Elmer an awful dig. 

Violet’s heart sank clear down to her waist- 
line. “You mean, Alfred,” she stammered, 
“you mean that you want — to— to write 
testimonials?” 

“Yeah,” said Alfred, gathering courage from 
the wreckage of Elmer. “ You know I’m young 
and strong and willing to work; I’m ready to 
start at the bottom and work up. I could begin 
on laundry soap and even vanishing cream, 
though that’s rightly a woman’s job. Then I 
might get a chance on shaving cream, if I made 
good. After that I’d take up breakfast foods, 
and work up at last to yeast cakes. You can’t 
hardly make the big time, — five-cent maga- 
zines and rotogravure, — until you get to yeast 
cakes. And after that —after that — why, 
cigarettes!” He fell silent, astounded a little 
by his own daring. 

“ And after that,” she breathed, “after that, 
Alfred dear, why couldn’t you, — why couldn’t 
we write testimonials for Simmons Beds? 
Couldn’t we, Alfred?” 

They sat silent, bathed in a roseate light 
dawning out of the future. Life was real and 
earnest, life was good. The restaurant manager 
closed the door with emphasis and turned off 
half the lights. The waiter snatched Elmer 
away and took him to the kitchen for re- 
assembly. Hand in hand they walked out into 
Washington Square. 

(To be continued) 
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‘A (Contrast 
SiR: 

It is positively refreshing to find a magaine 
like Tue Nortu American Review, which takes 
such a wholesome view of life. I have read several 
of the articles and it makes one feel as though one 
had taken a thoroughly good bath, coming to it as 
I did after reading certain others, and some of the 
gutter scented modern fiction. 

Frazer Hoop 
Davidson, N. C. 
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Do We Measure Up? 


Sir: 

I have mourned the passing of George Harvey. 
His personality and pronounced views made the 
Review the leader of thought during the war. I 
also felt the same with Thorndike Rice. . . . The 
fact is that right now for editors we need giants of 
large comprehending outlook, not propagandists, 
but men who can base on the cosmic and im- 
mutable. 

J. R. Ropertson 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Time and Tide 


Sir: 

We dearly enjoyed Mr. Grafton’s article in your 
February number raising Ned so pleasantly with 
the idea of changing the calendar. We were 
touched by the description of the couple bemoan- 
ing that they never again would celebrate their 
wedding anniversary on March 31 for “next year 
it will be April 6.” 

We thought of Augustine and Mary Ball 
Washington, and the inscription in the old family 
Bible at Mount Vernon which records that they 
“was (sic) married on the 6th of March 1730” 
and that their son George “was born the 11th day 
of February, 1732 about 10 in the morning.” We 
thought how sad it must have been for Augustine 
and Mary “to look together over the western 
hills to where the sun was setting” in the year 
1752. “To think —to think,” murmured Au- 
gustine, “after all these years — our last March 


sixth together is drawing to a close. Next year it 
will be March seventeenth.” 

“Yes,” replied Mary, “and our George will 
never celebrate his birthday again on February 
11. Next year it will be February 22.” 

“ And for a moment all was still,” but only for a 
moment, for Augustine and Mary realized that 
the change in the calendar in 1752 which altered 
these anniversaries was a sensible one. History 
does not record that the Father of his Country had 
any sentimental regrets over his changed birth- 
day. He accepted it as necessary to progress. 

Furthermore we like the title Mr. Grafton 
chose, Chains for the Years. A non-skid calendar is 
just what is needed. 

Merepitu N, STILES 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Keeper of the Hearth Speaks 
Sir: 

Mr. Harding’s Twenty Million Women Must 
Be Wrong, reminds me of that very old story 
about the snake, who having decided to eat him- 
self, starts on his tail, and completes half of his 
meal only to find himself in a most distressing 
position. It has in it all the humor and pathos of 
the hackneyed situation of the man who has lost 
his collar button and is groping in the dark to find 
it. 

His description of “sleeping on collapsible cots 
which moan and writhe, etc.”, is merely a simile for 
his cold logic and his codperative schemes, which 
are “threatening to close in on him and smother 
him”. His house and his poor tired wife are but 
reflections of himself. 

He tells us of a house which is up to the stand- 
ard, but its management saps his wife’s blood, 
leaves her exhausted, and by reason of some 
physiological law actually makes her pugnacious. 
He believes he prefers to share with her the one 
room in which he lived before his marriage; it 
could be cleaned thoroughly in one hour, remem- 
ber. He wonders if it pays to eat at home, when 
one can get a well balanced meal at a little res- 
taurant near by, cheaper than it can be prepared 
at home. 

I have a home similar in some respects to the 
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one he lives in. It is up to the standard. I have a 
vacuum cleaner and other improved house equip- 
ment, which may or may not pay on the invest- 
ment. I plan my meals and market intelligently; 
I use patent foods, after testing them and being 
convinced that they are economical. I have no 
servants but I have a husband. We eat in our 
dining room, use and enjoy our living room, have 
fires on the hearth and sleep in our ravishing beds. 
I plan my own meals, prepare them and clean up 
after them, besides doing numerous other things 
for the improvement of my mind and body, and 
yet I am never tired to death, nor utterly ex- 
hausted do I fall to sleep at night; consequently I 
do not believe I am pugnacious. 

Withal my home has a soul; and, mind you, I 
am not waxing sentimental. We love life, we love 
the things that give us life. We live on a “ budget” 
and although I hate to disillusion you, it can be 
done. We eat the best of food, we enjoy every- 
thing, and hark! We do not worry about losing 
fifty, maybe sixty cents, a year on our investment 
in a vacuum or a frigidaire, for we charge that up 
to comfort and enjoyment. 

Your first error, Mr. Harding, is in your vision. 
Everything your poor eyes look upon, even your 
wife, takes on the shape of a dollar mark. You are 
trying to solve the problem of housekeeping for 
millions of women. You speak of community 
housekeeping, community everything. Why take 
the trouble to live at all? What then of home 
life and its little cares? Does it amount to 
nothing? Should it be nothing more than a ma- 
chine grinding out inactiveness? When you look at 
a juicy, well prepared roast, you do not actually 
see it; you see only a low grade of meat bought on 
a rising wholesale market. Should you ever see a 
fire on your hearth, you would not feel the warmth 
of it, but feel worn out from having made it, and 
stand there reasoning a way to community fire- 
building whereby without close supervision or 
competition you might slack the job and leave it 
for another day. 

You are not a man who could enjoy a home, for 
the love and care of it mean nothing to you. The 
enjoyment of good food lovingly prepared means 
less. The only solution for you and your poor tired 
wife is to go back to the one big room and eat your 
meals at a nearby restaurant, and in dyspeptic 
idleness apply your practical economics to your 
business, for apply them you must. But your poor 
tired wife will grow even more tired there, you 
will find, for it is not housekeeping which makes 
her so, but you, I am afraid, with your “ budgets”, 
your economy, your standards, communism and 


cold facts. 
Ju.ia VEERE 


Austin, Texas. 


Naval Protection for New York 


Sir: 

The vital spot of the great American Republic 
is New York City. The United States of America 
should possess a navy capable of protecting the 
City of New York against any possible combina- 
tion of hostile fleets. The destruction of New 
York would mean ruin for the whole nation. It is 
impossible to overestimate its importance. New 
York is the financial heart of America, and the 
storage place of incalculable wealth. It is, also, 
one of the most vulnerable cities in the world. It 
is close to the sea; and is so placed and constructed 
that it could be raked, fore and aft, by hostile 
warships, from south to north, throughout its 
entire length. Under the fire of modern sixteen- 
inch guns, from a distance of twenty miles, it 
would go down, with its soaring sky-scrapers, 
like a city of glass. Such a national, such an in- 
ternational calamity, should be rendered i impossi- 
ble by an invincible naval defense. 

BerTRAND SHADWELL 
Marseilles, France. 
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Educating the Public Mind 


Sir: 

Mr. Norman Thomas’s masterly and scholarly 
discussion as to Why Not a New Party must be 
answered in the negative, although there is a 
great need for one. There are many reasons as to 
why we cannot have a new party, only a few of 
which I wish to point out. 

First, the low intelligence, almost total igno- 
rance of the average American on matters pol- 
itic. I refer to politics not as a game in which the 
average American is very much interested and 
proficient, but politics as a philosophy and science 
of government. Contrasted with the European 
of the same or even inferior social class, the 
average American’s ignorance is colossal. The 
newspapers are partly to blame for this condition. 
Over there, the front page of every newspaper 
features leading editorials and articles on political 
matters, followed by condensed news reports and 
commercial advertisements. Thus the average 
reader is thoroughly familiar with national as 
well as international politics. Over here the em- 
phasis is placed on news while politics is relegated 
to the last and least place. 

Secondly, the vastness of this country 
precludes the formation of a compact nucleus 
of intelligent public opinion. It is known that 
in the realms of culture and statesmanship, 
it is the smallest States that have yielded the 
greatest results. 
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Thirdly, sectional animosities such as between 
South, North, East, and West preclude the 
creation of an ideal that would contain a 
common denominator of the contrasting and 
often antagonistic tendencies of the different 
sections. 

Fourthly, heterogeneity of the population. There 
are about twelve million negroes in this country, 
and about three times as many foreign-born or of 
foreign parentage who are usually the victims of 
political demagogues because the so-called “na- 
tive” American snob will not codperate with 
them. Many a progressive idea has died in in- 
fancy because of the so-called foreigners’ partici- 
pation in it. The “native” element’s distrust of 
the foreigner makes it easy for the reactionary to 
keep them smugly satisfied with the status quo 
and averse to new fangled ideas. 

It is evident, therefore, that with such a proto- 
plasmic and unformed public mind, events cannot 
be shaped by joining any labeled party with a cut 
and dried programme. It will take years and years 
of educating the public mind before we can hope 
for the formation of a new party based on an en- 
lightened public opinion. 

Micnaet Canick, M.D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2M 


Who Laughs Last 
Sir: 

Your February number is a humdinger. Of 
course an editor likes to hear what his readers 
have to say about his product, or he says he does. 
Anyway, a mild cussing once in a while is liable to 
do him a lot of good and take the swell out of his 
head. But you are on the right road. We want to 
be told about our faults, because ninety-nine per- 
cent. of us don’t see ourselves in the things we 
read; it’s always the other fellow. But that doesn’t 
make so much difference; we want to find out 
about the other fellow. 

I can feel with Joan Hampton. I’ve been a 
bachelor and a widower. But what bothers me is 
what she is going to do when she gets old. Provide 
herself with a cat, a poodle, and a canary, and 
then sit around and wish she hadn’t been such a 
piker? The women that marry and take a shot at 
home keeping are the real gamblers and salt of the 
earth. What excuse has a female bachelor got for 
living, taking up room and consuming good stuff 
that might do some poor married gal some good? 
Oh, I know they'll tell you the world couldn’t run 
without ’em, but it would and nobody would miss 
the whole kit and boodle. 

C. F. Distetnurst 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Why Not Rehabilitate the 
“‘Execrables”’ ? 


Reading some of the idol destroying articles in 
our magazines nowadays gives one the feeling 
which, I fancy, the French cartoonist, Daumier, 
must have had while creating his famous carica- 
tures of royalty, stripped of its trappings, shiver- 
ing in front of a bathtub. 

The raucous voice of the literary and artistic 
iconoclast has been heard very often in the land 
lately. He has been very busy — has this smasher 
of images — stripping us of our illusions concern- 
ing many of our idols. For a long time, of course, 
we had known that Shakespeare was an imposter, 
almost as much so as old Homer. Then only 
within recent weeks have we been assured by the 
literary mole that our beloved Dickens was in the 
habit of consorting with ladies not joined to him 
in the bonds of holy matrimony and that at times 
he was impolite to his legal spouse on the subject 
of unpaid bills and children upon whose pinafores 
lingered the remainder of breakfast eggs and 
cereals. 

Professor Breasted tells us that even the Philis- 
tines, those marvellous belligerent giants of our 
youthful Biblical days, were not big fighters after 
all, but only miserable Cretan refugees. Luther, 
Calvin and Knox were demolished years ago. 
Doughty John Fiske has shown us conclusively 
how little entitled to our homage were our Puritan 
forefathers in New England. Washington held 
slaves and (so Rupert Hughes would have us be- 
lieve) was fond of wine, women and song. Lincoln 
was full of human crudenesses and weaknesses. 
“G. B.S.” tenderly murdered Joan of Arc for us 
and, of recent years, the great Cromwell and 
John Wesley have been brought down from their 
feet of clay. A busy professor of English has shown 
us that Helen of Troy was really only a light 
gossip, a sort of heart-breaking gadabout, and 
that, after all, she was not so very beautiful, 
although admittedly, in her way, a charmer. 
These “researchers” were relentless. They 
dragged us to sacrifice at the last altar. Even our 
most shining conception of knightly honor, whose 
example we tried to follow in our unsophisticated 
days of youth, the noble Galahad, has been shown 
to have been a prig and a softy. At this point we 
old-fashioned folk began to have a feeling of gone- 
ness at the pit of our moral stomachs. 

Then the sledge hammers reached up to an 
altitude almost beyond our ability to see. Ludwig, 
Barbusse, and others, in their life stories of the 
founder of our Christian faith, began to attempt 
to take away the glory and the splendor of the 
Son of God. They have now left us only the “Son 
of Man”’. In spite of the beautiful tribute to what 
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he calls the “traditional Christ”, Mr. Keable (in 
the Atlantic for November) does his part toward 
taking away our old-time motivating and nourish- 
ing allusions as to Jesus. For if historically we do 
not, or cannot, know anything about Jesus, cer- 
tainly our conception of the Christ of tradition 
becomes less precious. 

A writer in one of the monthlies recently made 
us see clearly that we men and women of this day 
have lost the love motive out of our lives. Perhaps 
everything that was, was bad, and only what is, 
worth while. Across the street from my office 
window they are beginning to tear down an old 
and honorable building. I know that something 
new and clean and rectangular and progressive 
will arise in its place, yet, somehow, I am not 
entirely happy. 

As a partial recompense for the losses we sustain 
in this demolition of our idols, I want to make a 
suggestion through your pages. Perhaps some Lud- 
wig or Beveridge — some Sandburg or Maurois 
—will consider the suggestion sufficiently 
new and useful to act upon it. It is this. Why 
not, as the motorist would say, go into re- 
verse? Why not pick out some of the figures in 
human history traditionally most execrated and 
try to rehabilitate them, or at least to find some 
good traits which will make us not love them 
more, perhaps, but hate them less. 

For example, take the two feminine literary 
stars of our parents — the two Georges — Eliot 
and Sand. Suppose occasionally they were given 
to construing the marriage vow a little more as 
Judge Ben Lindsey would construe it than as the 
orthodox creeds would have them. Perhaps, after 
all, these ladies paid their bills regularly and, per- 
haps, were good daughters, sisters, and — may 
one dare? — satisfactory mistresses. 

A recent motion picture makes out Judas to 
have been good to look at and, in his own wrong- 
headed way, loving his Lord. When the writer 
was in Warsaw some years ago, it was reported 
(on what seemed to be excellent authority) that 
in the hey-day of their early triumphs the Russian 
Communist revolutionaries proposed to select 
Judas as the patron saint of Bolshevism and that 
they were only deterred by an old peasant re- 
marking that said Judas was a damned scoundrel, 
that he had betrayed his best friend, and that he 
— the peasant — was against him. 

But “revenons a nos moutons”’, or, as Governor 
Smith would say, “Let’s call the roll”. A recent 
biographer has had the audacity to point out that 
there were really human qualities in that terrible 
monster, Genghis Khan. It seems probable that 
even the Borgia was occasionally tender in his 
love-making and that he may have attempted — 
in fits of absent-mindedness, of course — to train 


the wicked Lucrezia in the ways in which she 
should go. Doubtless Torquemada honestly 
meant what he said when he declared that the 
Spanish Inquisition was instituted for the good of 
men’s souls. It seems likely that the gloomy bigot, 
Philip II of Spain, was actuated, so far as he 
knew, by motives of piety. Perhaps it might be 
possible to prove that Machiavelli was inspired by 
a lofty motive in giving those shrewd, sophisti- 
cated bits of advice to his “Prince”. Certainly 
Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great were in- 
spired by a hectic desire to make good Russians 
out of the conglomerate rebellious “proletariat” 
of their day. History tells us that the epitaph 
Voltaire chose for himself was one which indicated 
that the man was not the monster our ecclesiasti- 
cal advisers described him in our youth. Perhaps 
Bob Ingersoll loved his kind with a devotion 
worthy of being mentioned, as an offset to the 
horror with which his name is still received by the 
orthodox. 

The list is a long one, or, at least, it could be 
indefinitely extended. We could go back into the 
annals of the human family and think of such 
humans (?) as the Roman Nero, and the Austrian 
tyrant who made poor William Tell shoot the 
apple off his boy’s head. It might be permitted — 
in a whisper, of course — to breathe the names of 
Aaron Burr and Benedict Arnold. And who knows 
whether the patient, impartial investigator of the 
future may not be able to see evidences of the 
milk of human kindness in the career of Nicolai 
Lenine? It is even conceivable that this patron 
saint of the Russian revolution (having won over 
the Iscariot) was an obedient son and kindly 
husband. We have evidence that he and his wife 
never tried companionate marriage. Catherine 
de Medici may have had a shuddering share in 
hastening the end of a good many Huguenots. 
But it would not require much of a stretch of the 
imagination to picture her as full of religious de- 
votion and zeal and, perhaps, even possessed of a 
kind heart — for those of her own kin. Can we 
not imagine Bluebeard as a little boy, doing 
chores for his mother or shyly making up to some 
schoolgirl friend and carrying her books for her — 
that is, before his heart had been quite drained of 
all tenderness toward the feminine sex? 

If this all seems like idle persiflage, there is 
beneath it, I think, a suggestion worth following. 
This is an age of leveling, of conforming, of 
standardizing. We have pulled down some of the 
great ones; let us now pull up some of the sup- 
posedly wicked ones. Let us revive chivalry! Go to 
it, ye excavators into the musty documents of 
times long gone by. 

Louis E. Van Norman 
Washington, D. C. 
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Is Prohibition (Christian? 


Ten years ago, I made the statement that how- 
ever much the statistician might register advance, 
the moralist would probably have to report de- 
cline. My prediction has to-day been sadly verified. 

Prohibition is a social experiment, the result of 
war-time regulation of men and machines, of the 
new cult of business efficiency, and of our Ameri- 
can predilection for an Old Testament religion, 
undertaken with fanatical zeal but with little 
vision of principles or of consequences. To-day 
men stand appalled at these consequences. In- 
stead of becoming a nation of saints, we have 
become a nation of hypocrites. Our business 
efficiency has been increased, but our police have 
been debauched, our boot-leggers enriched, our 
young people introduced to illicit indulgence, our 
citizenry familiarized with unchecked defiance 
of law, our streets imperilled through drunken 
drivers, our newspapers become offensive with 
reference to “ booze”’, and even our political con- 
ventions, to whom a “dry” platform is a palla- 
dium, false to their professions. 

With this I am not here concerned. Bad legisla- 
tion inevitably brings its own Nemesis and even- 
tually (not without scars) its correction. I am here 
concerned with the question: “Js Probibition 
Christian?”’, since certain Christian bodies have 
made haste to proclaim devotion to the 18th 
Amendment and plead for continuance of the 
present policy. 

At the beginning of our national history — 
together with our inheritance of liberty — we re- 
ceived a conception of religion which emphasized 
obedience to precepts rather than principles. The 
precepts stressed were, unfortunately, too ex- 
clusively negative. Things “verboten” became for 
many the measure of piety. “The liberty of the 
sons of God” became suspect. That wine was a 
permissible accessory to life’s pleasures became 
unthinkable. 

Such an attitude — with its emphasis on ig- 
norance rather than on strength — is far removed 
from a true Christianity. If there is aught further 
removed, it is the tyranny which enforces its 
negations as a rule for the community. Christian- 
ity is summed up in two outstanding principles: 
first the belief that “grace” is communicable from 
the divine to the human; and, secondly, the belief 
that this divine power, resident in the individual, 
must in time so permeate society as to bring about 
social regeneration. Through the former, a man 
comes to affirm: “Possum non peccare” rather 
than “Non possum peccare”, and, through the 
latter, external conditions, only reduced to ruin 


by violent methods, are reformed by the leaven 
which works from within. Such a method is slow, 
but the reform effected is permanent. 

The substitution of legalism, in temperance 
reform, for the Christian method for ameliorating 
human conditions has put back the cause for 
more than a generation. The idealism which made 
men deny themselves for the weak, the reliance 
upon spiritual forces, formerly invoked for 
strengthening halting resolutions — all this is re- 
placed by the desperate desire to put more “teeth” 
into an inquisitorial system which invites hy- 
pocrisy and suggests evasion of the law. 

One unhappy feature of the whole business is 
the impression conveyed that the failure of Pro- 
hibition is the failure of religion. It is exactly the 
opposite. It is the failure to secure a moral victory 
by the method of repression — a method which 
Christ came expressly to discredit. Men who ac- 
cept this method are worshipping the ghost of 
what was slain two thousand years ago. 

We are beginning to see ourselves as others see 
us. In our hearing men are asking: “How is it 
that contemporary America affords so staggering 
an example of criminal ignorance and social 
tyranny, combined with a mania for framing laws 
which either provoke derision or are partially 
enforced under conditions of patent corruption 
and oppression?” Men are asking whether, ac- 
cording to the principles on which this Republic 
was founded, the rule of the majority implies 
the right to govern as it pleases. 

My purpose is to plead with the leaders of 
Christian opinion to go back still further than to 
the principles of American government, even to 
those fundamental teachings which have been 
regarded as a divine revelation. 

To plead for temperance rather than repression 
is to invite many kinds of misrepresentation. But 
it is necessary to insist that a return to Christian 
ideals and Christian methods is the only way to 
stay the growing disposition to believe that our 
civilization is headed for the maelstrom. If these 
ideals and methods fail us, then the central doc- 
trine of our religion, namely, that God has in 
Christ made the weakest of men a potential victor 
over all temptation, must appear a lie. In such a 
case, we should have to fall back upon the thought 
that God might better have created a race of 
robots than men of flesh and blood. To have the 
painful travail of millenniums end in so grotesque 
a débacle would be a blow, not only to Christian 
faith, but even to our conception of a rational 
universe. 

Hersert H. Gowen 
Seattle, Wash. 
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By ALAN H. TEMPLE 


cA (Collision 


HE “new era” in American business, which 

so many have come to think of as an irre- 

sistible force, has collided with a body — the 
Federal Reserve System — which was created to 
be immovable. The results, although at this writ- 
ing they could not be measured, promise to be 
devastating to one or the other. That the Federal 
Reserve authorities can withdraw from the task 
to which they set themselves in the middle of 
February, by announcing that the use of Reserve 
credit for making or maintaining speculative 
loans must cease, is beyond belief, for it would in- 
volve such a serious loss of prestige that a whole- 
sale change in the management of the System 
would probably follow. That the bull movement 
in stocks can be restored in all its glory if the 
gates of bank credit are really shut to it seems 
equally incredible. 

Yet the situation is one which defies attempts 
to state it in such simple terms as that the Re- 
serve Board has shaken its finger at the market, 
which therefore will immediately desist from being 
naughty. The whole matter is immensely compli- 
cated. Not only are the powers of the Reserve 
authorities to deal with the stock speculation in 
question, but the wisdom of exerting those powers 
is on trial; and beyond that is the possibility that 
the facts themselves will change so rapidly that 
nothing but opportunism will meet the situation. 

The Reserve Board announced that the growing 
volume of speculative credit and the advances in 
the cost of credit for commercial use “may be 
expected to have detrimental effects on business 
and may impair its future”. It declared that it 
must protect the resources of the System from 
seeping into the field of speculative credit, and 
that therefore “a member bank is not within its 
reasonable claims for rediscount facilities at its 
Federal Reserve Bank when it borrows either for 
the purpose of making speculative loans or for the 
purpose of maintaining speculative loans”. 

This to all appearances is a clean-cut announce- 
ment to the member banks that the Reserve 
Banks reserve the right to refuse their applica- 
tions for rediscount regardless of the excellence of 
the paper submitted, or of the condition of the 
applying bank, solely because the bank is making 
loans on securities which are being carried for 


purposes of speculation. Considering that the 
Reserve System’s resources themselves are so far 
from strained, with a reserve ratio for the twelve 
Banks of almost 70 per cent., this is an unpre- 
cedented position for the authorities to take, and 
it has therefore set all the Wall Streets and most 
of the Main Streets of the country, as well as 
Congress, to buzzing more excitedly than any 
financial news since 1921. 


Pertinent Questions 


oe discussion centers around these questions: 
Can the Banks follow such a policy legally? 
Can they make it practically effective? Is it a wise 
policy to follow in its relation to business? 

Legal authority for discrimination in redis- 
counting is found in Section 4 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, which says that subject to the law 
and the orders of the Reserve Board the Banks 
shall extend such discounts as may be “safely 
and reasonably made”. Probably there is more 
than a coincidence in the appearance of the word 
“reasonable” in both the Board’s announcement 
and the law. 

Can such a policy be made practically effective? 
The answer to that must be awaited. Certain 
well-known economists believe that the Banks 
have little power over the present speculation 
except through their open market operations, 
and that these will probably be inadequate in any 
event and certainly so if much more gold comes 
into the country. They point out that the Banks 
have been issuing warnings and trying in one way 
or another for a year to restrain speculation, and 
have almost completely failed. They cannot be- 
lieve that the Banks are able to do much more 
than they have hitherto done, and one of these 
economists, even after the issuance of the Board’s 
statement, predicted that the “boom” must con- 
tinue, with higher stock prices next autumn than 
any heretofore seen, until it gathers up commodi- 
ties in its wake and rolls merrily along to a 
good old-fashioned climax, credit stringency and 
smash. 

But other analysts are confident that the Re- 
serve Banks can halt stock speculation before it 
does much further damage, via the money mar- 
kets, to business, and that we shall have a local- 
ized deflation as we have had a localized inflation. 
Colonel Ayres of Cleveland is one. “The System 
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can win if it has the will to win,” he says. Dr. 
B. M. Anderson is another. “The conclusion that 
the Federal Reserve authorities have lost control 
of the money market,” he says, “is an illusion. 
So far they have used their power cautiously and 
moderately, but they appear today to be a good 
deal freer to carry through their policies than was 
the case during 1928.” 


Restrictive Possibilities 


A™ steps which the Reserve Banks take to re- 
strict credit must follow one of three lines. 
Borrowing by member banks can be restricted by 
increasing its cost — that is by raising the redis- 
count rate. Second, the supply of Reserve credit 
furnished through open market operations can be 
reduced by selling Government securities and not 
replacing holdings of acceptances as they mature. 
Finally, powers of persuasion and discipline, in- 
cluding the refusal to discount for banks making 
stock market loans, can be brought into play. 

Since the beginning of 1928 the discount rate 
has been raised three times in the Eastern Reserve 
Banks, and twice in the Western, without effect 
on the stock market. One reason why the ad- 
vances lacked effectiveness was that the Banks, 
feeling concern for business, supported the ac- 
ceptance market during the autumn. Their pur- 
chases of acceptances increased member bank 
reserves and permitted expansion of loans. In 
other words their open market policy was at 
cross purposes with the discount rate. The Board 
could not follow through its policy of restriction 
to the logical end because it feared to leave the 
acceptance market to itself, with perhaps em- 
barrassing results to fall trade, particularly 
agricultural exports. 

But since the beginning of the year the Banks 
have turned the acceptance market out to take 
care of itself. They have rapidly reduced their 
holdings, rates have been rapidly advanced and in 
addition they have sold Government securities. 
Their open market operations have been brought 
into harmony with their general credit policy, and 
its effectiveness will of course be greatly increased 
thereby. If in addition there are further advances 
in rediscount rates, as seem inevitable, especially 
in the Western Banks, and if the Banks discipline 
their members by refusing to rediscount for them 
if they lend on stocks, the stock market will make 
the acquaintance of a Reserve policy of an effec- 
tiveness reached at no time during 1928. 


Why Reserve Policy Fails 


ut of course the greatest reason why the Re- 
serve policy has been defeated, in so far as its 
purpose was to check speculation, is the great 
growth in loans made to brokers by corporations 


and individuals. In the twelve months preceding 
the Reserve Board’s latest announcement the 
New York member banks actually decreased 
their loans to brokers, and member banks outside 
of New York increased theirs only about $400,- 
000,000. But loans by corporations and individuals 
rose from about $1,100,000,000 to $2,600,000,000, 
a gain of about 140 per cent. This does not tell 
the full story, as many such loans are not made 
through member banks. Dr. Anderson places the 
total “all other loans” at $3,600,000,000. As 
these loans require no bank reserves they have 
deminished the strain on the Reserve Banks; 
calculating the reserve at 10 per cent., demand for 
Reserve Bank credit has been $360,000,000 less 
than it would have been had the banks made 
these stock loans directly. 

These loans “for others” are beyond the reach 
of Reserve Bank control. Nevertheless, as Dr. 
Anderson points out, their relief to the heart of 
the money market, the reserve deposits of the 
member banks in the Reserve Banks, has been 
only $360,000,000, an amount which can easily be 
offset by open market operations or control of 
rediscounts. 

Therefore it is probably wise to agree with 
those who accept the dominance of the Reserve 
Banks in the money markets, and their ability to 
deflate stocks through credit starvation, and that 
is the view which the security markets took, at 
least temporarily. On the decline in stocks, and 
the recession in bonds, it is unnecessary to dwell. 
They reflect the conviction that despite the failure 
of the Reserve Banks last year they will succeed 
in their efforts this time, and that not only is an 
era of continuing firm money ahead but that a 
way will be found to keep more of the outstanding . 
credit out of the stock market. 


Arrival of Gold 


NE real danger to the efficacy of Reserve 

Bank control, however, undoubtedly exists. 
That is the possibility that we shall receive sub- 
stantial amounts of gold later in the year. The 
movement from Great Britain has been shut off 
for the present by the advance in the Bank of 
England rate to 54 per cent., and it is worth 
noting that one of the maxims of a great financial 
leader of another era was that a bull stock market 
was over when the Bank of England raised its 
rate. Nevertheless, another advance in the New 
York bank rate, if it should become necessary, 
would again dislocate the parity and interfere 
with the protection that Great Britain has set up 
over her gold supply. The argument of those who 
look for a substantial excess of gold imports for 
this country in 1929 is simply that as the creditor 
of the world we cannot fail to attract all the free 
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gold in it, and that we shall likely force some out 
of foreign bank reserves also. During the past 
few years our huge foreign loans, “invisible ex- 
ports”, have relieved our debtors of the necessity 
of using gold to pay us. But a consequence of 
higher money rates is that foreign loans issued 
in the United States have declined, and if our 
debtors cannot borrow from us, must they not 
send us all the gold they can find? So runs the 
argument. 

If the dominance of the Reserve Banks should 
be seriously threatened by later gold imports they 
could only do their best to “sterilize” the accre- 
tion by desperately selling securities and keeping 
down holdings of acceptances. Yet as we have 
seen the Banks are already doing that, already 
curtailing the volume of outstanding Reserve 
credit. If by the time gold again comes and open 
market credit is already reduced to a minimum, 
there will be no way in which expansion of loans 
based on the gold, and easing of the money mar- 
kets, can be prevented. Perhaps we can only look 
to international codperation among the central 
banks to avert such an obstacle to the success of 
the effort upon which the Reserve authorities 
have embarked. 

So much for consideration of the Reserve policy 
and its effectiveness. What Congress, and most 
business men whose interest is still not wholly in 
speculation, are interested in is the wisdom of the 
policy in relation to business. Does it impair a 
business outlook that is otherwise wholly roseate, 
or does it brighten a prospect that is dismal in at 
least one important particular? Expression of 
opposition to the policy on the ground of inter- 
ference with business was made in Congress by 
Chairman McFadden of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. He said: “I do not think 
that the Federal Reserve System should at present 
concern itself about security loans unless there is 
a tendency to speculate in commodities which 
means a disturbance in the industrial mechanism. 
To disturb industry merely to prevent stock 
speculation seems to me to be unwarranted and 
would work a gross injustice upon the business 
man and the working man.” 

To which the obvious answer is that the barn 
door must be locked to protect the horse from 
thieves, and if the inflationary movement is not 
to be checked until it has caught up all commodi- 
ties its ultimate effects will be much more intense 
and the ensuing depression much more serious. 
Mr. McFadden’s counsel is, in fact, a suggestion 
that we postpone — until too late — the applica- 
tion of the technique of stabilizing business which 
the prophets of the “new era” consider its out- 
standing characteristic, its greatest differentiation 
from other “new eras” of the past. 


Business Expectations 


USINESS, unquestionably, is booming. Indus- 
trial activity during February was the 
greatest in the history of the United States. 
Reporting before final figures were available, it 
seemed likely that allowing for the shortness of 
the month new high records would be set in iron 
and steel and automobile production, and in such 
other important lines as rubber and cotton con- 
sumption. 

In a time of such great industrial activity two 
questions arise. One is whether the expectations 
of the manufacturers that the demands of con- 
sumption will absorb this huge output are to be 
realized, or whether accumulation of goods, in- 
visible because it will be in consumers’ hands, will 
bring its own slowing down. The other is whether 
any outside influence is quietly at work laying 
the ground for a contraction that will not become 
evident until after it is inescapable. 

To the first question it must be answered that 
the highest industrial operating schedules ever 
considered feasible for an opening half-year in 
themselves suggest caution, in view of the well- 
known propensity of expectations to run ahead of 
realities after continued prosperity. And to the 
second it must be said again that higher money 
rates must ultimately check enterprise in indus- 
tries which require a large fixation of capital such 
as building; this is particularly true because 
building is already pinched on the other hand by 
declining rents resulting from an over-supply, 
and by slightly higher material and labor costs. 
Therefore it is of more than passing significance 
that the F. W. Dodge report of construction con- 
tracts awarded during both December and Janu- 
ary showed declines from a year earlier. If these 
declines continue for two or three months longer 
the optimistic building estimates for 1929 will 
have to be revised downward, and if a recognized 
decline in building should coincide later in the 
spring with evidence of overstocking in such 
basic industries as iron and steel and automobiles 
the country would wake to the realization that 
a business recession impended — probably not 
severe in view of the quick responsiveness of 
manufacturing programmes to retail demand, 
but at least clear-cut enough to give the Reserve 
authorities powerful reinforcement in their en- 
deavors to bring the stock market back into the 
realm of sanity. 

It must be admitted, however, that there is one 
serious flaw in the chain of cause and effect by 
which higher money rates are supposed to cur- 
tail construction activity. The point of impact of 
money against building is in the flotation of new 
security issues, and instead of declining these 
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This monogram appears 
on the huge motors which 
drive the SS. Virginia 
—at a remarkably low 
fuel cost—less, in fact, 
than the canal tolls. In 
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HE launching of the Electric Ship 

Virginia, sister ship of the Cali- 
fornia, adds one more great liner to 
the growing fleet of all electric passen- 
ger vessels. The Virginia and California 
are now in service on the Panama- 
Pacific Line of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine. 


These ships are driven -by electric 
motors; lighted, heated, and cooled 
by electricity; electricity mans the 
winches, bakes the bread, polishes the 
silver—surrounds the passengers with 
every luxury of a modern hotel. 
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continue at phenomenal figures. Thus during 
January new capital flotations, according to The 
Chronicle, were second only to December, with a 
total of $1,063,012,703 compared with $1,178,- 
659,551 for the earlier month. In January, 1928, 
it was only $762,967,579. The explanation of this 
seeming anomaly has been given here previously; 
it is that though it is harder to sell bonds it is 
easier to sell stocks. During the past January 
stock issues totaled $623,838,138 against $136,- 
769,952 a year earlier, and corporate bond issues 
only $306,878,000 compared with $337,042,000 
in January, 1928. Even building is now financed 
by stock issues instead of bonds; one of the 
largest investment companies recently instituted 
this innovation, and the others are expected to 
fall promptly into line. 

Considering this extraordinary record it is 
necessary to suspend judgment on building before 
proclaiming that it has gone into a decline. But it 
is hardly too much to say that, assuming neither 
particularly good nor particularly bad agricultural 
conditions, as building goes so goes business for 
the second half of 1929. 


Progress Among Investment Trusts 


MONG recent financial developments none is 
A more interesting than the continued ex- 
traordinary growth of the investment trust. 


Though only about two years have elapsed since 
it first came into prominence in this country, the 
investment trust has so fully won its spurs that 
the larger investment bankers have entered the 
movement, and trusts with initial capitalization 
of $100,000,000 have become not uncommon. 
During the past five or six months new invest- 
ment trust securities totaling more than $750,- 
000,000 have been marketed. Sponsored by promi- 
nent bankers, they have been eagerly absorbed 
and their prices immediately marked up in open 
trading. In one instance the stock of a large trust 
was sold at $104 a share and within two months 
thereafter advanced to around $225. A merger of 
this trust with another to provide a capital of 
close to a quarter billion dollars was arranged, 
and the new organization will have control of a 
chain of banks and insurance companies with 
resources of something like a billion dollars. 
This is extraordinary progress for two years’ 
time. It is leaving far behind the little trusts which 
provided merely diversification of security hold- 
ings for the small investor. It is bringing the 
capital that once went into savings banks into 
management, and participation in new enter- 
prises. It is indeed a child of the “new era”, 
reflecting both the tremendous growth in the in- 
vesting classes and the confidence in common 
stocks as contrasted with fixed-interest obliga- 
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tions which has increased so greatly. Another sign 
of the “new era” was the recent meeting of the 
Trust Division of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, at which discussion was devoted almost 
wholly to the problems arising from the popular 
demand that trustees created by wills and deeds 
of trust avail themselves of the investment op- 
portunities in common stocks as well as bonds. 
The changing concept of investment that is in- 
volved is broad and deep. 

In discussing the investment of trust funds in 
common stocks, speakers before the meeting 


~ mentioned brought out many points which should 


interest those who think of leaving the haven of 
bonds for the broader sea of stocks. Thus one 
bank official pointed out that in stock as well as 
bond investment the principle of diversification 
must not be violated, and that there must be a 
sound balance not only within the stock group 
itself, but within the entire investment group 
comprising bonds, mortgages, preferred and 
common stocks. He added, with respect to trust 
investments, that: 


They must be limited to the stocks of seasoned 
companies enjoying a wide and ready market. The 
businesses represented may include railroads, public 
utilities, telephone and telegraph, banks and in- 
surance companies and industrial businesses of 
fundamental nature, such as steel, oil and elec- 
tricity. The list cannot be extended much further. 
Businesses which depend for their success on 
patents or are in any degree subject to changes in 
public taste or fancy should not be included. There 
is no excuse or justification for-a trustee indulging 
in speculation in any degree. 

The stocks must be seasoned. Stocks of com- 
panies in process of development and in industries 
which are still largely in the experimental stage 
should be looked on askance by anyone with an 
adequate conception of the proper conformance 
of the duties of trusteeship, no matter how great 
the prospect of enhancement in market value and 
dividend return. Some of them, but probably very 
few, will be the seasoned stocks of tomorrow. 

Common stocks must be scrutinized and super- 
vised by the trustee more assiduously and with a 
higher degree of caution than the more stable 
investments of bonds and first mortgages on real 
estate. 


Another speaker stressed the fact that the most 
important index to the value of a common stock 
is the trend of earnings of the company, — that 
this trend, together with the ability of the man- 
agement, is a far more trustworthy guide than 
the tangible assets behind the stock. This is a 
lesson which the present generation of stock. 
buyers long ago took to heart. 
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to a pleasant visit. They must like them, 
for they come back year after year. 


There are complete garage facilities at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall... May we 
send you a booklet, describing the 
hotels in more detail? 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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In America an English /nn 


The Manor 


and Cottages 


Albemarle Park, Asheville, N.C. 


In the Land of the Sky 


in the glorious Land of the Sky — the 
' Blue Ridge Mountains of Western 
North Carolina. One of those wholly delightful 
places found once in a while and never forgotten; 
where people go for rest and sport exclusively, and, 
having been once, go back to again and again. Ashe- 
ville is in a land of perpetual vacation. Its four seasons 
merge into one twelve-month of delightful out-of-door 
living. 2,300 feet above the sea, it is surrounded by 
lofty mountain peaks from which, in the life-giving 
fragrance of balsam and pine, in its clear dry atmosphere, 
its sunsets, its magnificent outlooks, come strength and 
salvation. Excessive summer heat or winter cold is un- 
Zed known. More than the Land of the Sky, as its lovers call it, 
gaaer- —sit is the land of Beautiful Earth — a garden spot of color 
fame and perfume. And The Manor itself is just as pleasing, just 
; as unusual and just as different. Its appeal is its simplicity 
and comfort in a setting of great natural beauty. A limited 
number of most delightful Cottages are available for the Season, 
with full hotel service. 


a | PERFECTLY charming English Inn — 









Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 
Three fine turf-green courses — The Asheville, the Biltmore Forest and the 
Happy Valle Country Clubs 


ALBERT H. MALONE, Lessee and Manager 


Early Reservations Suggested 
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Talk of War or Peace? 


a a a ie 


to keep predicting it. Let the people 

of two nations talk long enough about 
an inevitable conflict and conflict becomes 
inevitable. 

People in England and the United States 
today are predicting a future Anglo-American 
war. If these forebodings emanated only from 
club-window prophets, they would be none 
the less symptomatic. But they are heard also 
from lips more worthy of attention. 

A typical instance is mentioned by William 
C. Lengel at the start of his article, Why Fight 
about Hollywood? appearing in this issue. He 
says that only the English are discussing 
future war; but within the past month I have 
heard similar predictions from a dozen Ameri- 
cans, each of some prominence. 


A most effective method of stirring up war is 


TRANGELY, this war talk is rarely accompa- 
S nied, even parenthetically, by expressions 
of regret. “We'll have to take Canada, of 
course,” said one recent caller who seemed to 
gloat upon the theme. He didn’t vouchsafe 
so much as a shudder for the prospect of Ameri- 
cans fighting Canadians. He was a western poli- 
tician. He has been successful in life — but not 
successful enough to escape that frustrated 
craving for self importance which seeks vica- 
rious satisfaction in Jingoism. 

Psychological explanations of Jingoism aside, 
let us grant sincerity to him and to all the hard- 
headed propagandists who consider “ pacifist” 
a sufficiently damning term to squelch every 
advocate of world peace who is earnest enough 
to hope that something may be done about it. 
Yet we may still believe that Americans are 
pacifists in the sense of actually preferring 
peace. True, when we recently renounced war 
in general, we added in effect that we weren’t 
renouncing any specific future war or occasion 
for war. 

Still, this renunciation of war in the abstract 
would mean something, if only we could also 
find a way of preventing actual wars. 


ow, one traditional way to prevent war, 
N as every authority on the subject has 
often pointed out, is to be prepared for it. This 
can be proved by the simple process of ignoring 
Europe and 1914. Let America be so strong 
that no nation dare attack her; then let her be 
so strong that no coalition dare attack her; 
then let her be so strong that the whole world 
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would hesitate to attack her — thus peace will 
be assured. The only difficulty here is that other 
nations may adopt the same plan. So, within 
whatever limits are prescribed by pacts and 
naval agreements, the old jockeying for 
superiority in armament goes on. 


ET’S grant it once for all: Preparedness pre- 
LE vents waronly intheory and not in history. 
Would it not, then, be an interesting experi- 
ment to determine whether — since war talk 
certainly helps to cause war— peace talk 
might not help to preserve peace? 

This suggestion doesn’t refer to the conven- 
tional insincerities of diplomats, who are always 
protestingly pacific up to the very moment 
when the machine guns start rattling; nor does 
it refer to conciliatory negotiations between 
official delegates over specific disputes. These 
things have been tried. What hasn’t been tried 
is patient, tolerant, sympathetic and persistent 
peace talk among the people — not the officials— 
of rival nations. 

If, as Mr. Lengel charges in this issue, the 
English papers are maliciously ridiculing 
Americans with intent to arouse animosity 
among Britons toward our citizens, they are 
doing more harm than any technical agreement 
as to naval parity can counteract. And the 
parallel fomenting of anti-British feeling in 
America, by self-appointed prophets of a com- 
ing war, is equally menacing. 


TT possibility of world peace is the supreme 
issue of our time, vastly overshadowing 
all others. It can’t be met alone by disarma- 
ment conferences, or empty official phrases. 
But peace can at least be promoted by the con- 
scious effort of the people of each nation to see 
the best and not the worst in other peoples. 

Said William Pitt the Elder, urging with- 
drawal of British troops from Boston, “Con- 
cession comes with better grace and more salu- 
tary effect from superior power.” 

The tables are turned today, and America is 
the superior power. Why should we not concede 
that the British are really a good sort after all? 
Why should we not, as people to people, con- 
cede that through mutual friendship and fore- 
bearance we may yet find some less horrible 
solution to the problems of commercial expan- 
sion, trade routes and the freedom of the seas 
than this ancient doctrine of despair — an 
“inevitable” war? — K. W. P. 
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Tra L. Hill 


Above, Marjorie Wells, 
mother of ten, to whose article 
in @ recent issue, criticising 
birth control propaganda, 
Margaret Sanger (at right) 
replies in this number, re- 
marking that if there is author- 
ity in large families she 
herself was one of eleven 
children 

















Frank A. Tichenor (above), atro- At left, H. Parker Willis, banking 
nautical authority who (page 521) expert and formerly Secretary of the 
demands a new deal for aviation Federal Reserve Board —a system 

which (page 547) be charges with 
grave faults 














At left, Lincoln Steffens and son 

Pete, who are mutually engaged 

upon radical experiments in 
child rearing 


At right, F. J. H. Kracke, U.S. 
Appraiser of the Port of New 
York, who discusses (page 624) 
amusing difficulties in the 
importation of foreign antiques 
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